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PREFACE. 


Tne first edition of this Grammar having been for some time exhausted, 
I have come, not without reluctance, to the preparation of a second. Since 
the publication of the first, the science of Greek Grammar has been greatly 
enlarged ; and whoever will keep pace with it, has no small labour to per- 
form, in case he means to lay the result of his labours before the public. 

My engagements and my feeble state of health, for a while, forbade an 
attempt to make any considerable alterations in the present publication. 
But when I had once commenced the work of preparing it anew for the 
press, I found much more to do than I had anticipated. The recent publi- 
cation of Essays on all the leading parts of Greek Grammar, by distin- 
guished philologists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study 
necessary, in order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 
provement of this science. 'The mention of a few of these may aid the 
reader, in forming some proper judgment of the zeal with which this object 
is pursued abroad. Among the most distinguished Essays may be named 
Kriiger’s Grammatical Investigations ; F. Franke, On the negative Particles 
of the Greek ; Richter’s Specimens of Greek Anacolutha ; Reimnitz’s System 
of Greek Declensions; Max Schmidt, On Greek and Latin Pronouns; 
Gotting’s Doctrine of Greek Accents ; Spitzner’s Guide to Greek Prosody ; 
Liscovius’ Pronunciation of the Greek ; Landvoight’s Essay on the forms of 
Tenses and Persons in the Greek Verb; Merleker’s Greek Accentuation ; 
Eichhoff, On the Inf. Mode ; Hartung, On the Greek Particles; the same, 
On the Formation of Cases ; and, above all, the masterly Greek Grammar of 
G. Kiihner, in two large octavo volumes, containing, in a condensed and 
scientific form, the results of all these Essays and many more of a similar 
nature. Buttmann and Hermann laid the foundation for recent improve- 
ments; Kiihner has shown to what an extent they have been carried. The 
science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substituted 
in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of facts. It would seem that not much further room is left for any 
important improvements ; yet the history of the past may well admonish us, 
not to exclude the hope of still further accessions to grammatical science. 

In this state of things, nothing remained for me but to apply myself in 
earnest to the study of these new developments, or else to remain behind 
the progress of the times in which we live. The reader will not wonder, 
therefore, that a great portion of the following work has been written en- 
tirely anew. It would ill become one to whom the public has shown so 
much indulgence, to requite this with neglect as to any improvements which 
the present time demands. I have not scrupled, therefore, to alter and 
write anew, just as often as I have thought my book might be improved. 


iv PREFACE. 


Since the first edition was published, the great work of Winer on the 
New Testament Idiom has appeared in our own language, translated by 
Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. It is cheering to the cause of” 
sacred literature in this country, that this important work is thus made ac- 
cessible to those who cannot read the German language. But still I have 
not thought that the present work is superseded by this Critical Commen- 
tary of Winer; for so it may be justly named. Winer every where pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of Greek Grammar on the part of his read- 
ers, and of this as it is taught in his own country ; a thing which cannot 
be taken for granted here. In fact, so far is this from being true, that 
scarcely any two colleges are agreed as to the Greek Grammar which they 
use; and few indeed have adopted any of the German Grammars. In 
such a state of things, I have thought that the proper path to usefulness in 
our country, so far as this subject is concerned, was opened only in the di- 
rection that I have chosen, viz. by making a Grammar which in itself would 
serve to introduce any student to a knowledge of the xouv7) Siadextog of the 
Greek, with appropriate notices of departures from this by the writers of 
the New Testament. 

Whoever will compare the present with the former edition of this work, 
will find the changes to be more numerous than could be well recounted. 
I would hope that they are for the better ; but of this others must judge. 

A meagre skeleton of New Testament Grammar would not correspond 
with my views of utility, although I am aware that there is a class of read- 
ers who desire such a work. But the demands of sacred philology cannot 
be answered in this way, whoever may attempt so to satisfy them. Begin- 
ners and hasty readers may complain, perhaps, of the copiousness of the 
present work; but those who are seriously bent upon the acquisition of a 
more enlarged knowledge of the New Testament idiom, will be the last to 
complain of its copiousness. Winer has occupied much more room with 
Syntax alone, than I have taken up with the whole compass of grammar. 
I do not complain of this in him; but I may repel criticism in respect to this 
subject which is not well grounded, by appeal to distinguished examples of 
much greater copiousness than my own. 

Of the importance of a New Testament Grammar for the purposes of sa-_ 
cred criticism, it does not seem necessary to say any thing, at the present 
time. It is an encouraging circumstance, that our country is beginning to 
appreciate this subject in some degree as it deserves to be appreciated. 

The present edition is furnished with some important apparatus for the 
convenience of the student, which was wanting in the first. I refer to the 
copious English and Greek Indexes at the close of the book, which will en- 
able the reader very readily to find whatever. he wishes, which is contained 
in the work. 


M. STUART. 


Theol. Seminary, Andover, 
June, 1841. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Definitions. 


(1) Lanevace consists of the external signs of ideas and feel- 


- ings. It may be spoken or wntten. In the first case, it con- 


sists of articulate sounds uttered by the human voice; in the 
second, of conventional signs called letters and words, which 
are representatives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of 
forming and declining words, and also the manner in which they 
are joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of 
sentences. It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. 
Jormal, i. e. that which respects forms of words, and syntactic, 
1. e. that which respects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it 
is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been 
a general custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or 
writing a language, is called a dialect (dtaiexros). Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, 
dialects nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in 
the forms of words, or in their syntax, are the things taken 
into the account in order to make out the notion of what is 
strictly called dialect ; which word is, and always must be, used 
in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. Departure, in 
more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or pre- 
dominant usage among the more cultivated part of a nation, is 
that which general custom names dialect. 


§ 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 


(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, 
with most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be 
so called. ‘The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, sup- 
posed to be for substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod ; who, as we may with much probability be- 
lieve, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the 
people around them. ‘This ancient dialect, (called also the epic 
dialect because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and He- 
siod), appears to have been the common mother of all the later 
dialects of Greece; and probably it differs from the spoken lan- 
guage, only as the language of elevated poetry commonly differs 
from that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New 
‘words, new forms of old words, and new modes of expression, 
are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 


Note. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. 
In this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dia- 
lectic peculiarities. 

>(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
‘into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the 
two principal ones were Dorians and Ionians. The original 
seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus; of the 
Ionians, Attica. From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dia- 
lects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be much known 
in authentic history. 

(3) The Doric piaLect, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Mes- 
senia; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and 
in the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it 
became the appropnate dialect of lyric and bucolic poetry. It 
is exhibited in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, i. e. 
the chorus, also exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this 
dialect are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction 
of words, and a kind of indistinctness of sound occasioned by 
the frequent use of the close vowel .4; which the Greeks called 
NAATELAOMOS. 


Nore. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects; no specimens of which are pre- 
served, excepting a few fragments. The Aecolic was also a branch or va- 
riety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Do- 
ris. Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 


(4) The Ionic ptaLecr was spoken originally in Attica. Nu- 
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merous colonies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia 
Minor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along 
its coasts in the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by 
softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by 
the insertion of letters that mitigated them. The works of He- 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are composed in the [onic. 


Nore. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper [onic the new Ionic. 


(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the 
remnant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its 
colonies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic 
dialect. The political importance of Attica, the high culture of 
its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it 
produced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and 
more an object of study than any of the others. ‘The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Aeschines, etc., and also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, have immortalized 
the dialect in which they were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, 
the Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its 
different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in 
adopting it, would naturally give to it a great many turns and 
modifications ; and these of course would constitute departures 
from its original form. It was this general dialect, as spoken 
and modified by Greece at large and particularly by those who 
were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the 
common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the basis of the xouw7 
dtadexrog is Attic; but still, the Attic as contained in the xoew7; 
is modified, in some respects, both as to form and syntax. Thus 
modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly specified by the names 
of particular dialects. 


Norse. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the xo:v7, are Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. - 

(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
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cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect, (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Al- 
exandrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit 
the dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test. was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, this version exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified of course by the Hebrew. For substance this 
same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., and in the 
early Christian fathers; yet not without many variations. Rost 
(the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but it might more appro- 
priately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appel- 
lation would designate both the cause and manner of its modifi- 
cations. 


§ 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 


(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe respecting the character 
of the N. Test. diction. One class of writers claimed for it all the 
purity and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only ac- 
knowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it 
‘ every where abounded in this. About the end of the 17th cen- 
tury this last party became the predominant one ; but the contest 
did not entirely cease until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Hebraists became almost universally triumphant. 
The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become 
wholly extinct, at least among all well informed linguists and 
critics; but a new party (if it may be so named) has arisen, who 
have chosen a kind of middle way between the two older parties, 
avoiding the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which 
seems to be so well established as to afford no apprehension that it 
can be shaken. This third party bids fair speedily to become 
universal. 


Note. So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De dono Lan- 
guae, etc.,on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but 
extolled them as being “of such a nature that in no other idiom could ex- 
pressions be so happily formed; nay, in some cases not even formed at all” 
in an adequate manner. He considered them as “gems with which [the 
apostles] had adorned their writings.” The famous Robert Stephens (Pref. 
to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, “ qui in his scriptis 
[sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;” and he laboured not only to — 
show that the N. Test. contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian 
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style, but that even its Hebraisms give inimitable strength and energy to its 
diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not denied but vindicated; and it 
was only against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesse 
and barbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. ‘ 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Graec. N. Test. puritate, 1629) first 
laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the N. Test. 
are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindi- 
cated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector at Hamburgh, 
published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favouir of the purity (not the classic 
elegance) of the N. Test. diction; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 
and several successive years. The last four of these were directed against 
the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the 
N. Test.; viz. against Dan. Wulfer’s Innocentia Hellenist. vindicata (1640), 
and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus of Jena (1641—42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared 
himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who avowedly 
wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive 
leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, 
which is still common. On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa 
made some brief but pithy remarks. Somewhat earlier than these last 
writings, J. H. Boecler (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of 
middle way between the two parties; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leus- 
den about the same time. It was about this time also, that the majority of 
critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test. 
diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, but 
only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay 
directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Mi- 
chaelis (1707), and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did not venture to 
deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed principally to show, that these 
did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style; so that, in 
this respect, the N. Test. writers were not inferior to the classical ones. 
The work of the latter abounds with so many excellent remarks, that it is 
worthy of attention from every critical reader even of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindiciae, etc., and in 1733 in his Mero- 
crilicus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J. C. Schwarz had in view, 
in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Graec. (1636); who Was followed, in 
1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I believe, of all 
the Purists. 3 | 

Most of the earlier dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Dissertationum 
philol. theol. de Stylo N. Test. Syntagma, 1702; and the later ones by T. H. 
Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo N. Test. Graeco, 1703. 


2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their ef- 
forts to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Tes- 
tament. (a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which 
is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so 1s 


properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. 
2 
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E. g. in respect to Sipoyvtes tn» Oixarogvyny, Matt. 5: 6, examples are ad- 
duced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb d:waw is tropically 
employed by them to signify strong desire. But so the corresponding verb 
in Latin is used; and in most other languages ; and, consequently, such a 
usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. The like may be said of 
éoFisiy used to signify devouring, consuming, etc.; of yevea for a particular 
generation of men ; of yeig as designating power ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfochen converted all such expressions into evidences of the classical 
elegance of the N. Test., he made claims which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustrations, 
we may refer to Matt. 10: 27, xngugate éni tay Supatory, To vindicate this 
he brings from Aesop the following sentence: Egugog éni tev0g Swatos Eo- 
106, a kid was standing on a certain house ! 


(0) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have be- 
come the common property of the language. 


E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xotucouur sometimes means to 
be dead; that oxégua means offspring ; momorey, to rule; Wey Favatoy, 
to die ; morrjgvoy nivecy, to participate of suffering ; and aéntecy, to fail, to be 
frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test. is the clas- 
sic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others nese resorted to 
such proof. 


(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common indeed to the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but still the natural probability is, that the N. Test. writers 
chose it from their feelings as Hebrews. 


E. g. yrvooxety avdga probably came from the Heb. U°x 9°33. So onla- 
yxva as meaning compassion, tnoa dry land in distinction from water, xe- 
dos shore, aroma edge of the sword, nayvyecy, to be stupid, xvgiog xvgia, si—- 
asozeo Fut tig TOY xocpoy, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, 
from the Hebrew, and they need not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 


(d) The same word, if not. employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. 


E. g. Pfochen cites 719s . . . év vt ueladvyy to show that éy is classically 
used in the N. Test. before the Dat. of insirument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means in, not by. So yogratey, to feed men, is illustrated from Plato, 
Rep. IL, where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things of the 
like nature. 


(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 
E. Ss. 2vgloxsyy zee maga tya is not properly confirmed by ev igdoxery 


ny signyny—thy dugecr, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes; notr- 
gtoy, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by xgatng aizatog from Aristophanes ; 
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nor wiztey, to be frustrated, by ov yauat mectitas 0 t4 ay sinors from Plato; 
nor azo pixgov Ews peyadov, by ovte péya ove opixgoy; nor dvo dvo by 
xigoy miéoy, etc. 

(f) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 


E. g. to confirm the classical authority of orjgctery to mgoownor and éy- 
atifeo Faz, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas ;- 
or of 7 tjoa dry land by appealing to Cinnam. Hist., as Georgi has done; 
is little to the purpose. 

(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained 
a victory in the end which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for, and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 


Note. ‘The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test. are Salmasi- 
us, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alerandrina (1809); and 
Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat. Graec. N. Test., translated and 
printed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. L pp. 650 seq., Andover, 1831. Almost 
all the Introductions to the N. Test. contain more or less in relation to this 
subject; but none can be fully confided in, which were written before the 
above mentioned essay of Planck made its appearance. 


(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time cf Alexander 
the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken lan- 
guage underwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its 
stock, grafted upon it many words that were common and gene- 
ral Greek, and even some provincialisms ; this is 7 xo+w7 Stadextos. 
The second, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same ba- 
sis, adopted and intermixed more or less words from all the dif- 
ferent dialects; among which the Macedonian dialect was espe- 
cially the predominantone. It was by the speaking of Greek, that 
the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with 
this language ; and of course the Greek which they wrote, would 
partake of the character of the Greek spoken in the times suc- 
ceeding those of Alexander. 

Nore. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with 
those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned 
study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the excep- 
tions. The style of the latter, when compared with that of the Seventy, 
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in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. Test. his- 
tory, shows that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the times; while 
the Sept. exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that of Philo or of 
Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. version was made, 
the Greek style of the Jews was of course affected more or less by it. Hence 
the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test., partake more 
or less of the style of the Septuagint. Still, as the Sept. is a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound more 
in Hebraisms than the writings last named, which were original produc- 
tions; and such is the fact. The N. Test. writings are more free from pe- 
‘culiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version or pede 
agint. 

The ground-element, then, of the N. Test. diction, is the 
later Greek as modified at Alexandria; i. e. the Attic dialect, 
as modified by the intermixture of words used in other ‘dialects, 
especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in 
the language of intercourse. In other words, its predominant 
ingredient. is the Attic dialect ; while its subordinate constitu- 
ents are principally the Macedonic dialect, mixed with the pecu- 
liarities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular. 


Nore 2. The xovn Sucdexros, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified by 
the times which succeeded the period of Alexander’s reign, is nearest of 
all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence the' 
study and comparison of the lafer Greek authors is peculiarly important 
to the interpreter of the N. Testament. The difference between their 
. diction and that of the N. Test., arises principally from two sources; viz. 
first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversation- 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the ‘Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use 
of words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 


(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test. diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz. lexical and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; to new forms 
of them; to the frequency with which they were employed; to 


the new and different meanings assigned to them; and to the 
coining of words anew. 


(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic; e. g. va- 
Loc, 0 axotog (masc.), « GET06, peadn, alySev, movpva, thew. (2) The Doric ; 
e. g. malo, xhiBavos, fj Aipos, noia, (3) Ionic; e.g. yoyyvlu, 6joou, ™en- 
vNS, Badpos, oxognivey, gue (intrans.) (4) Macedonic ; e. g. mageuBodn 
camp, Ouun street. (5) Cyrenaic; e. g. Bovvos hull. (6) "Syracusan ; e. g. 
sixov (Imper.). 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words; e. g. ava- 
Feua (avaSnpa), txnohor (ada), eanwa (&anivns), xavynorg (xavynue), 
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anoctacta (andotacis), netdoucs (nétopce), BiBlagldvov (BiBdidiov), durv 
(Opvups), wosyadis (uoryac), etc. etc. 

(ce) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style; e. g. autev- 
tev, uETovUxTLoy, aAuAntos, Eo Fa16, aléxtwg, Boszey to trrigate, etc. 

(d) New and different meanings; e. g. maguxudsiv to beg, naderetv to 
chastise, dvaxiivey to recline at table, aroxgrdijvat to answer, Evloy living 
tree, véxpooig in @ passive sense, Opavioy wages, NTMua corpse, etc. etc. 
The N. Test. has many such words. 

(e) Words. were formed de novo; e. g. by composition, as addotgio- 
emLTROOG, av ounageoxos, povopFaduos, uyadougyev, oixodecnottiv, etc. 
Nouns in -ye are frequent ; as xatTaduya, yevrnua, Bonticue ; so nouns 
with guy, as orppodytic, ovunolizns ; adjectives, in -2v0s, as Se Fouv0¢, 
OwLvog, TQdivOS 5 verbs in -do), as avaxa.tvow, Solow, aFevow ; also in -ifa, 
as Jaypatito, opdeite; also new forms of adverbs, as xavtote, madiddey, 
ncavotxt, etc. etc. 


2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the 
forms of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek 
are new; some not classically used; and some are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. 
In a proper syntactical respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little 
that is peculiar. There are indeed a few examples of verbs con- 
structed with such cases as are not usual in classic Greek ; and 
of conjunctions, elsewhere joined with the Optative and "Sub- 
junctive modes, but here sometimes connected with the Indica- 
tive. The Optative, moreover, is seldom employed here in ob- 
lique speech, etc. 


Note. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek was 
spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the nature 
of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of 
these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are 
a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. 


ae ) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
also learns to.speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign 
one with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has al- 
ready been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. 
The general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, natu- 
rally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would 
naturally be mere Hebrew, translated into the corresponding 
Greek words; and these were altogether intelligible to a Jew, al- 
though scarcely so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, also, 
the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He 
would naturally extend the meaning of a Greek word, that in a 
single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects 
with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, the difficulty of 
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fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would 
lead him to coin new ones which might better correspond with 
his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner of thinking 
and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would still re- 
main when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would con- 
sist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in a Greek dress. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the 
case could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions 
and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying 
them in Greek, except by some such modifications of this lan- 
guage, i. e. either by assigning a new sense to words already ex- 
tant, or by coining new words. The Hellenists, therefore, have 
done no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled 
them to do, in order to express their ideas in Greek. What they 
have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 


Note. By Hebrew, in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up in a 
great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chaldate. 
The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the 
proper Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them Hebrew, 


and treating them as such, 


(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the 
N. Test. in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage; see Acts 6:1. It is a matter of little consequence, how- 
ever, as to the name which we give to this dialect. We may call it 
indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Jo- 
seph Scaliger (in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this 
latter name ; which has been very generally adopted. 


Note, The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Philolo- 
gus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo Nov. Test. In these and other simi- 
lar works, however, several errors have been committed. (a) The authors 
have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test writers. (b) They 
have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the 
different authors of the N. Test.; which, in some cases, is very considerable. 
(c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. Test. to the Sept. Greek ; 
which, with all its points of similitude, is still considerably discrepant. 
(d) They have put much to the account of Hebraism, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew, yea, of language in general; e. g. gu- 
Acocuy yopoy, aive slaughter, avjg with an appellative (as avye gorevc), 
mats servant, utyalvvesy to praise, etc. (e) They have made some things into ~ 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon them; e. g. Eph. 5: 26, é» 
@npate ive, construed as an equivalent to “WR NQIA~SZ, i order that ; 
Matt. 25: 23, yugay feast, like the Arabic a ie Matt. 6:1, dixacoavyn alme, 
like the Chaldee &j73%, etc. 
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(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. (a) Perrecr Hesratsm is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is 
modelled altogether after the Hebrew. 


E. g. onhayzvivecFat, operdypar apisvat, nmodcwroy haiti otx0d0— 
psy to edify, matvvety inv xagdlay, nogevec Das oniow, ov nig (for ovdels), 
stouoloyetaFas sy tuys, etc. 


b) ImperFrect Hesratsm is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. onéouc offspring, from $71; _avayen trouble, from Pika, VW; 
sig amavinowy, NN IPS; negate tijs YING, YIN (OBR 5 zeros shore, mp, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 
and to others of the like kind, yet they are not of common occurrence, and 
therefore the probability is, that the N. Test. writers derived them from the 
Hebrew. 

Notre. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has been 
already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much learned 
training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When he wrote 
Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek words. 
Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism. 
Hence too the probability, that he drew the imperfect Hebraisms from his 
own native tongue. 


0 The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, 
of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its 
most complete state ; because here religious technics (which a He- 
brew must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less fre- 
quent. And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than 
in native Greek ; minute circumstances (like éyougn Ova LEt00S, 
Mavtog ano pexpou Ewe peyadov, etc.) are more commonly in- 
serted; and besides this, the accumulation of pronouns, espe- 
cially after the relative ; the formula xa? éyévero in the transitions 
of narrative ; the simple construction of sentences, in which the 
parts of a complex one are rather coordinate than subordinate ; 
the unfrequency of conjunctions and of accumulated connective 
particles; much uniformity in the use of the tenses; a want of 
periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate propositions 
with the main one; the unfrequent use of participial construc- 
tions in the widely extended latitude of the native Greek; the 
direct citation of another’s words in narration, where the Greek 
commonly employ the indirect one; the neglect of the Optative 
mood—all these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and 
separate it from that which is common among classic authors. 


Note. The Hebraisms of the N. Test. as has been stated above, are 
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divisible into perfect and imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources. whence they are derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class them under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserves particular notice. 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word was the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one; e. g. dixacoovyn and “Ip agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew to attach to Sixaiogtyy the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality, kindness, because “Tj2 3X sometimes bore this mean- 
ing. So ogeldnua, not only debt but sin, like the Aramaean 357; so yup 
yn, bride and also daughter in law, like = SD >; &is, one and first, like ITN 5 
étouoloysioSat tv, to praise one, like > "Tim; égwtéay, to ask and also to 
beg, like >xui. Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. mottjgov, cup and lot, like 043; oxavdaloy, 
offence in a moral sense, like 512139; yAd@ood, tongue and nation, like 
JiW> 5 gvmmioy tov Feov in the view ‘or judgment of God, like 71) mn =o; 


aveFeuc, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew bn, ete. ate. 

(6) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding 
Greek words, which when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek; e. g. modgumoy Lou Bave for DD NWI; oyrely 
yuxny for UHI LED; wovely Elsog (or xage) peta tivog for ‘DS Ion TTY 5 
deroy payriy (to sup) from EM> bDN; viog Favatov for nv2773; bqel- 
Anuo aguves for 820 Pay (Talmudic); néow sagt for \ita~>d; etc. etc. 

(c) Derivate Gr eek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones; e. g. onlayyviteadas from oniayzva, like D7 from 
Dv ; éynouviteay from éyxuivia, like 3377 and “2331; avadnuotivery 
from avadSeua, like m4 from D717, ete. ete. 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test. oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Greek words, m a sense quite ’ 
different ‘from that of classical usage; e. g. such words as zoya, nlotes, 
meotevey ig Xorotoy, Sixcsove Pat, éxdsyso9-ae,.ob aytos, anoutolog, Bantio— 
ua, Sixecoovvn, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the usus loquendt of the Greek 
would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. So it 
is, also, with such words as 90s, &yyslos, ovgavos, mysUue, etc. 


(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test. diction, 
in general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. 
The common laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; 
at least, there is seldom any departure from them. Even some 
of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the at- 
traction of the relative pronoun, and the distinction between ou 
and #7 in negations and questions, (which is quite remote from 
the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly observed. The pecu- 
liarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N, 
Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the use of pecu. 


/ 
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liar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In all parts 
of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling 
of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode of 
expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed 
in the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek 
authors. 


Note 1. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms; 
the forms much easier than the syntax; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., seve- 
ral forms which were not current at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Altic forms; such as nGovar— 
Inv ( for _the augment), tpedhe, Boule (2nd pers. for BovAr), ower, (5) 
Doric; as qtw (for Ectw), apéwetan (for ageivtas). (c) Aeolic; such as the 
Opt. in -ee of Aor. 1st. (d) Ionic; as yqge, etna (Aor.1). Of the forms 
not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vot, Imp. 
xaSou, Perf. = ey voray (for éyvaxact), Aor. 2 xatedi inocay, Imperf. édodovser, 
Aor. 2 e’dupev, Epvyav. The regular forms of tenses in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test; e. g. quagtyoa 
{for juagrer), ait (for avgive), 7S0 (for 7jxw), gayoues (for ESopas) etc., 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be 
added, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns; e. g. 0 (instead of 
9) Batons; to Edeog, to mAovres (neut. instead of masc.}, which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2nd declension. 


Nore 2. As to Syntax, the peculiarities consist mostly in using Orap, 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter; « with the Subj.; ive with the Ind. 
Pres.; the construetion of such verbs as yever Fae With the Acc., xgooxv- 
vey with the Dat; such formulas as Sédw iva, &fiog iva (instead of the 
Inf); the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter; and in general the rare employment of the 
Opt. (which has entirely disappeared j in modern Greek). Moreover the 
Inf. Aor. is oftener used after pédlev, Fedew, etc.; and a disregard to de- 
clension (so conspicuous in modern Greek) appears just in Ms inceptive 
state; e. g. ug xatelc, xadeic, aVE 8G, EIS 1aQ eis. A similar disregard to 
case and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neg-. 
lected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with the Heb.), tio ue 
xatactyicstas xgitny; They also say: Savatw anodarsiade, TANIWIN M7 5 
poay éuioncas, Nw NID. They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them); 
as peidsodae éni tut, oixodousty Ev tim, éxegutay év xvgiw, etc. The N. 
Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
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the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz. in such 
cases as anoxguntey u a0 tuv06, éotiay aNO Tar wiyiwy, adnoc ato 
TOU aipatos, xorvwvos Ey ti, etc.; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test. to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek; e. g. (a) Such as ouoloyeiy ty tut, 
Biénxey ano to beware of, mooasFeto mépyos to send again, and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, si dodncetat. (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution; as dvo dvo two by two (in- 
stead of ava Svo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with tov 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense; as in wowy éutonoas above. (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf with a preposition, in historical narration. 
Nos. a, 6b, may be classed among the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. : 


(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the 
niceties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the 
distinctions in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of 
verbs with &», the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular 
number of the verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as ofxo- 
vyouiay neniorevpat, etc.; moreover, that the periphrasis for the 
Opt. which the Seventy use, is here not employed ; there is, in 
fact, very little reason for the charge of ungrammatical compo- 
sition against the writers of the N. Test. Much has been said on 
this subject, by writers for and against the purity of the N. Test., 
which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Patient, pro- 
tracted, and widely extended examination has at last corrected 
the errors of both the parties of former days, and brought the 
whole matter very near to that middle ground, which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, 
seem first to have occupied. 
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LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 


PART I. 


§ 4. Greek Alphabet. 


Pronounced. Name. 
a in father “Alga 

b Bnta 

g hard Taupe 

d Aéhra 
ein met “Ewido 
sd Znto 

e long "Hr. 
thsharp 3 @7jta_ 

4 "Jove. 

k Kanna 

l AapBda 
m Mov 

n Nu | 

© cv} 
oshort “Omexgor 
p _ WM | 
r Pew 
ssharp <2iyuo 

t Tuv 

u "1 welov 
f Di 

ch guttural Xi 
ps a a 
olong ‘2 ptyo 


wa 


Numeral Value. 
alpha 1 
beta 2 
gamma 3 
delta 4 
epsilon, i.e.¢ simple 5 ¢ 6 
path ry (oriype) 
eta 8 
theta 9 
lota 10 
kappa 20 
lambda 30 
mu 40 
nu 50 
xl — 60 
omicron, i. e. short 0. 70 
pi so 4 90 
tho 100 (*9*7=) 
sigma 200 
tau 300 
upsilon, i. e. v simple 400 
phi 500 
chi 600 
psi 700 (oon?) 
oméga, i.e. long 0. 800,900. 
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Nore 1, About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the father 
of Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds 4, 9, &, ot, v, vt, all as ¢ in machine (hence 
called Ttacism) ; ; a. like a im hate; v after a, &, 7, 0, a8 f Or 2, e.g. av— 
tos==aflos, Zevc==zefs, (the Romaic sounding v, now softer, now harder) ; 
and 8 as v. By the same usage, y before the sounds E, J, is pronounced 
nearly as our y, in other cases gullurally ; 3—th; ov=00; y=h or hk. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, commended the usual (continental) sound of 
the vowels; and the diphthongs he directed to be sounded so that both 
vowels should be distinctly touched in one prolonged sound. It is utterly 
impossible, at the present time, to arrive with certainty at any well estab- 
lished conclusions in regard to many of the letters, and especially of the 
diphthongs. The easiest and best course therefore is, (since it is a matter 
of very inferior moment), to follow in general the analogy of our own lan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet. Our time 
is wasted to little purpose in striving to build up any particular system of 
orthoepy, since we can never ascertain whether we are in the right. It is 
proper to remark, however, that y before the cognate letters, x, y, z, §, 18 
sounded like n or ng nasal. ; 

Nore 2. Ancient tradition attributes the troduction of the alphabet into 
Greece, to Cadmus (7} 72°1j2 ortentalis ?) of Phenicia. Sixteen letters only 
are said to have been introduced by him; while Palamedes, at the siege of 
Troy, is vaguely reported to have added four more, viz. #, & g, 7; and Si- 
monides, during the Persian war, ¢, 7, y, o But tradjtion is not uniform, 
and evidently the story is in some degree fictitious; for the Greek alphabet, 
beyond all question, sprung from the Hebrew or Phenician one, which con- 
tains twenty-two letters. The probability is, that such letters in this latter 
alphabet as coincided in sound with the Greek sounds, were retained ; that 
of the four sibilants in Hebrew, some two were laid aside; and that Bat 
or Vat and Koppa were also dismissed ‘as not correspondent with Greek 
sounds, or as superfluous. The & is only an abridged method of writing xo, 
y of ao, and ¢ of od; while 7 and w are only a convenient method of 
designating es and oo, etc. In this way, and by recurring to the fact that 
a difference must have existed between some of the elementary sounds in 
Greek and Hebrew, we may account for it that the Cadmaean Greek alpha- 
bet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although derived from it. We may 
also see the reason why subsequent additions were made by learned Greeks; 
some from necessity, in order to make a full designation of sounds; and 
some from convenience, as being a kind of short-hand mode of writing the 
letters. “Thus the Greeks came to have twenty-four letters, most of them 
(but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet; while some of the lat- 
ter alphabet are dismissed from their phonelic use and made only the rep- 
resentatives of numbers (viz. Bai, Konna, Zapni), and new letters are added, 
either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 


Note 3. The letters £, 3, g, 7, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, so 
that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all ancient 
Attic inscriptions, nothing is more common than ¢ for 7, & for n, o for a, 
ot for @, yo for & go for y, and even o for ov, showing that the long vowels, 
and also § and y were of later date than the other letters. But, on the other 
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hand, the letters 2, 3, g, x, appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in 
general, so far as we can now judge from ancient inscriptions. ‘The whole 
alphabet, in the full form in which it appears at present, seems to have first 
come from Ionia to Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, in the year 
403 A. C., when it was employed in public writings. ; 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious and 
_ Interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and He- 
brew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy; premising 
only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the most ancient ones, 
and that those ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resemblance to the 


old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square characters which are 
here employed. 
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Nore 4. An inspection of the alphabet, on p. 19, will render plain the 
Greek method of notation. The original letter, in the strth place of the 
alphabet, appears to have been F, i. e. Bat or Fai, corresponding to the 
Heb.1; but Kiihner places Fat the end of the old alphabet. Inasmuch as 
was used both for the Digamma (= our F’) and also for the vowel v, the no- 
tation of it in the alphabet was dropped in respect to its digamma sound, and 
retained only in the v sound, which was placed at the end of the original 
alphabet. Instead of F, as designating 6, was introduced the somewhat 
similar ¢ Stigma or ot, as it appears on the right-hand margin of the AI- 
phabet, p.19 ; Koppa = 90 (from the Heb. >), not being needed as a phonetic 
letter, merely retained its numeral significancy. It has three different shapes, 
viz. P, 4, 4. The last is the usual one. Sampi = 900 was evidently 
the Heb. 2 = sh, and was retained only as a numeral, because the Greek 
alphabet had no corresponding sound. The abridged methods of notation, 
and the way of making out composite numbers, etc., may be found in Buttm. 
Gramm. § 2. Notes 3, 4. 


§ 5. Division of the Letters. 


(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of 
the former there are seven ; of the latter there are properly only 
fourteen, because ¢ stands for od, § for xo, and wy for mo, and 
these three double letters, to which we may add s (Sti or Stig- 
ma) == 07, are not properly to be reckoned as component parts of 
the alphabet, because their simple elements are contained and 
counted in the others. 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so f, 1, @, “, are LABIALS ; 
t, 0, 3,4, v, 0,0, are LINGUALS; and x, y,¥ PALATALS. A much 
more important classification 1s, 

(b) According to their power ; by which they are distributed in- 
to SEMI-VOWELs and mutes. Semi-vowels are the liquids 4, p, », 0, 
and the sibilant o; Mutes are 
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Nore 1. The first perpendicular column consists of labials, the second 
of palatals, and the third of linguals ; and, in the same order, the same col- 
umns are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the T sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Nore 2. The importance of the semi-vowels, ¥, @, 9, may be cocognived 
from the singular fact, that no genuine Greek word can end in any other con- 
SONANT; éx and ovx excepted, and these only in the middle of a phrase, 
being elsewhere é§=éxc, and ov. 


(3) The seven vowels are divided into short, ios and double- 
timed. 

Nore. Short, 2, 0; long, 9, w ; double-timed, a, 1, v. The three last are 
sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands for a 


long sound at one time, and a short one at another; but they are never short 
and long at the same time and place. 


(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two awe sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an ¢ or v. 


Note 1. Diphthongs are formed by suffixing « or ¥ to a, &, 0, v, either ' 


short or long. When the first letter is short, the diphthong is called proPER; 
when it is long, it is called improrer. Y of course can admit only ¢ after it; 
the other vowels named admit both « and v after them; but when « follows a, 
—], 0, it is subscribed. ; 

- Proper Dipht. Improper Dipht. 


a ay ; @ .av 

a BU nv 

ov ov @ ov (Ion.) 
vt uw 


But « combined make merely ¢ long; and ev do not form a diphthongal 
sound, e. g. évfw is trisyllabic. 

Nore 2. The pronunciation of the diphthongs (see Note 1. § 4) is not, 
and cannot now be, accurately determined. It is however agreed, that 
where Iota is subscript, it is practically to be regarded as quiescent, although 
it was probably sounded slightly by the Greeks. ‘To distinguish in pro- 
nunciation the proper and improper diphthongs, would be difficult indeed at 
the present time. It might perhaps be said with a good degree of assu- 
rance, that the Greeks sounded ov as our 00, & = our proper t; ou = ot; 
and perhaps ot = our a in hafe. Beyond this is uncertain ground. The 
Tota subscript was not introduced until about the 13th century. Anciently 
it was written in the line ; as it now is, when capital letters are employed, 
e. g. AIJSHS or “Ardng = ane. 

Nore 3. When vowels come together which iisuaily make a diphthong, 
but which must in pronunciation be actually separated, two points (called ds- 


1. 
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aeresis) are placed. over the second vowel; e. g. 016, meas each being dis- 
syllabic. 


§ 6. Breathings ( Spiritus.) 


(1) These are the smooth (- ), and the rough Cs the last is 
sounded as a slight H ; the first, in most cases, is capable of no 
distinct enunciation ‘which is perceptible by the ear. 


Nore 1. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with a 

vowel; and when they begin with a proper diphthong, the spiritus is placed 

over the second vowel, as in su3ug; but it remains on the first, in the diph- 
thongs g, 7, , even when the Iota is written in the line, as “Ady. 


Nore 2. All words beginning with v, have (in all the dialects except the - 
Aeolic) the rough breathing, as tpeis 5 ; and so, also, all words beginning with 
@; and when double g occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the 
smooth breathing, the second the rough one, as mugyog. 


_ Nore 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was noted; and this by 
the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly sounded 
as our H. When this sign (H) came to be used for », the letter was di- 
vided, and the right-hand half used for marking the smooth breathing, and 
the other half to designate the rough ; then came [ and 7, and finally the 
present Spiritus. Aristophanes of Byzantium (about 200 A. C.) is said to 
have made this arrangement. Before this the smooth breathing appears 
not to have been marked; and the marking of it seems indeed to be of lit- 
tle or no significancy to us; yet as the ancients wrote originally without 
any marked division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with 
a vowel would often aid the reader. 


Nore 4. Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alphabetic 
letters, e. g. the smooth one (— ) to the 8 of the oriental alphabet, and the 
rough one (_ ) to the of the same alphabet and the h of the western na- 
tions), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third aspirate (Fau or Bau, F’, 
which corresponded very nearly or altogether with the Hebrew 3 Vav; as 
both the name and sound indicate. This, from its shape, is called Digam- 
ma, i.e. double Gamma; also the 4eoliec Digamma, because the Aeolians 
longest retained it; and although even in ancient times it was dropped in 
writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to belong to many words in 
the poems of Homer. Words which once exhibited it, have in some cases 
substituted for it a 8, in others a y, or v, or the smooth or rough spirilus. 
The substitute v remains at the end of a word (as Sov for BoF); and in the 
middle of a word before a consonant, (as foveal for BoFoi), But the Di- 
gamma has entirely vanished, (1) At the beginning of a word, before vow- 
els and g; as olvog (Foivos), 6000» (Fodor), (2) Between two vowels in the 
middle of a word; as @ov (wFoy», ovum). See Kiihner, § 14. 


Note 5. Kiihner makes two more Aspirates still, viz. X and 2. The X, 
it would seem, was originally a mere aspirate ; but gradually it came to be 
sometimes used as a guttural (hh, or ch German); partly however as a K, and 
partly as a Spiritus asper. 'This letter (X) he calls a palatal aspirate. The 2 
he calls the lingual aspirate ; and he shows that it easily went over into the 
proper rough aspirate (e. g. cvs, Us); or, like the Digamma, it fell away between 
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yowels in the middle of a word, e. g. tintsca:, tUnteat, Which (being con- 
tracted) makes the usual trusty, the 2d pers. sing. of the Pres. passive. 


§ 7. Accents. 


(1) By these are meant the grammatical notations of the tone, 
3. e. of the stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 


Nore 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
fane-syllables, as pronounced with the voice; but it appears that the gram- 
matical nofation of the accents in books was begun by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, about 200 years A.C. Most probably it was first designed, like 
the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading books, merely 
to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. But this notation 
never became general in Mss.,-until six or seven centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Nore 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the above 
position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses very con- 
fidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as the times of 
Homer; which he has endeavored to prove in his book De Metris, L c. 22. 
23. The general opinion, however, is as stated above. 


(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 


Nore. Even the so-called toneless words (atona) or proclitics, VIZ. OU, OUX, 
ovy, 06, tt, év, E15, &6, éx, €, 0, 7, OF, of, Whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent. All 
words, therefore, without an accent, are so merely because they are regarded 
as conjoined with some other word which has an accent. 


(8) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation 
in one respect, there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent 
marks a stress of voice. But in reference to actual designations 
or written signs, we may say that there are now three kinds of 
accents ; viz., (a) The acufe (—), the sign of elevating the tone. 

b) The grave ~—), the sign of the falling slide of the voice. 
te The circumflex (<), the sign of a and prolonged 
_ tone on the accented syllable. 


The Greeks named the accents mgocwdia. The acute (— ) they called 
oféta; the grave (_) Bageia; the circumflex (=) megionwpéry, i.e. drawn 
out, protracted. Hoses words were named with a reference to accentua- 
tion, i. e. in accordance with the name and place of the accent; e. g. with 
the acute (either ascending — or descending — ) on the last syllable, ory- 
tone ; on the penult, parozytone ; on the antepenult, proparorytone. On the 
other hand, words with the circumflex on the last syllable are called pert- 
spome ; on the penult, properispome.' Properly speaking, barytone words 
are all those, which, according to the original accentuation of the Greeks, 
had a grave accent on the ultimate; but, in other words and speaking ac- 
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cording to present usage, all words whose ultimate is unaccented or toneless 
are barytone. All words, then, except orylones and perispomes, belong to 


the barytones. 


Nore 1. The ancients used the grave accent (_) to mark all foneless 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the acute descending, i.e. the falling slide of the 
voice. But orytones at the end of a sentence, before a colon, and even be- 
fore a comma which makes a plain break or pause in the sense, preserve 
the acute ascending ; but in continuous discourse closely connected, the ac- 
cent is written with the sliding fall. Kiihn. § 71. L 

Note 2, The circumflex {—) is used to denote a prolonged accent, 
made up of the acute and the grave (_), with some change of form for 
the sake of convenience in writing; of course the circumflex can stand on- 
ly on long vowels which have been made by contracting two vowels into 
one sound; and in this case only where the acute was to be placed on the first of 
these vowels; ©. g. 600. But 00 contracted = o (not @); plainly be- 
cause the circumflex accent represents only — , and not —. In all cases, 
therefore, where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted 
that originally there were two vowels with separate sounds, the first of 
which had the acute accent ; so that d71og=—=Jéseloc, cHya=adope, pas—pa~ 
06, Cuctos=—=Opol0s, TiuG=—=TiEw, PUd=—geidéw, etc. 

(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last sylla- 
bles of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of ‘these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 


Note. The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall re- 
quire, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave, only on the last ; 
the circumfler, on the last, or on the penult. The reason why the circum/fler 
can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above; since, when it stands. 
apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepenult. The grave 
is only a peculiar form of the acute, when it falls on the ultimate in case 
of some pause. : 


o 


(5) Puace or THE accent. (a) The acute and the grave 
may stand on any vowel, long or short; but the acute can never 
stand on the antepenult syllable, unless the final syllable of the 
word be short. (0) The circumflex can stand only on a vowel 
that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When the 
penult is long by nature, and the ultimate is either short or long 
merely by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; 
but this last rule does not include words compounded with an en- 
clitic, e. g. ovre, 7x0, etc. (c) When the ultimate is accented, 
it is more usually orytone ; but adverbs, and some other words, 
frequently take a circumflex on the ultimate. 


Nore 1. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel; and in case 
of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. When the tmproper 
4 : 
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diphthongs which usually have Iota subscript, are written with this Iota in 
the line, the accent is still placed over the first letter; ©. g. “Asdyo.' 


Nore 2. There is not a little which seems arbitrary to us, in estimating 
the quantity of vowels with reference to accentuation. FE. g. (1) The diph- 
thongs as and o: at the end of words, are treated as short; as in yagos, 
yiaooat, avFownot, teanetat. The exceptions to this are, (a) Verbs ending 
in —os —o, in the Opt. mode, as Asizo1, tyunoat. (b) The adverb oixo., and 
some compounds with enclitics, as 7101, etc. (2) The endings -we -wy of 
the Attic forms of Dec. iL and IIL, also the Ionic Gen. -w of Dec. L, are 
treated as short; e.g. avayeo, Uews—noleneg, nodswrv—Osonoten. | (3) Be- 
fore & and y, in a final syllable, ¢ and v are treated as short in Serene 
the accent; e. g. morris, xyovs, etc. Kiihner, § 66. 5. 


Nore. 3. The ultimate syllable is excepted from the common rule (c) 
above, and receives a circumflex, (a) In case of appropriate contraction, as 
aida, contr. aida. (b) In adverbial endings in -«c, when derived from ory- 
tone adjectives; e.g. xalac, copes. So im local adverbs in -o1, e. g. Io Ppoi. 
(3) Generally, the Gen. and Dat. endings of all oxytones of Dec. L and IL 
have the circumflex; also the Gen. and Dat. dual and plural of Dec. IIL, in 
all words with monosyllabic ground-formis ;. see the paradigms, and the ex- 
ceptions in the notes. (4) So also the Voc. endings in Dec. DII.; of nouns 
in -et'¢ and fem. - -cis; e.g. Bactlsd, ayot, aedo% (5) Oftentimes in mo- 
nosyllabic words; e.g. mus, vy, etc. 

Nate 4. A slight attention to the forms of DECLENSION, in respect to all 
the parts of speech which are capable of it, will lead any one to see readily, 
that the continual variations of the ending of words must vary the quantity 
of end-syllables, and of course demand corresponding changes m the ac- 
centuation of the words thus varied. Taking the above rules with their 
exceptions into view, however, it is for the most part easy to account for 
all these, when we once know the accentuation of the ground-form, and 
the general rules respecting the tone which belongs to it. 


AppITions to words by compounding them with others, or made in the 
course of conjugation'‘or declension; ConrRacTIon of words; PECULIARI- 
TiEs of dialects or of meanings; ANOMALIES by usage; and SPECIALITIES 
of declension, mode, tense, etc.; all have an influence on accentuation. 
These must be sought for under the respective heads where they are treated 
of. See an admirable summary of the general principles of eecentuation, 
in Kiihner I. §§ 64—79. 


Nore 5. Besides the special causes already named, which occasion 
changes of accentuation, there are several others ; viz. (a) Krasis, i.e. the 
coalescence of two words in one; e.g. tovgyor==t0 Egyor. (b) Elision, i.e. 
the striking out of a vowel at the ‘end of a word; e.g. mold txaDov==nol- 
Au txuSov’ add éya=adla eyo. See § 8 4. | (c) Anastrophe, i. e. a trans- 
fer of a preposition to a place behind the noun which it governs ; in which 
case the accent (if the nature of the preposition allows it) reverts towards the 
noun, a8 xaiwy nége instead of megi xaluy. (d) Proclitics (see § 7. 2 Note), 
when in any way separated from connection and dependence on the dis- 
course, receive an accent; e. g. mas yag ov; xaxay z instead of é xaxar. 
(e) Enclitics, i.e. words which usually throw off their accent and attach them- 
selves to the preceding word, in many circumstances become accented. 
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Remarx IL. It would be out of place to pursue the details of accentuation, 
in a work like the present. For a minute account of all the topics to which 
I have merely adverted in the above notes, I muat refer the reader to Butt- 
manp, Rost, Matthiae, and specially to the recent and noble work of Kih- 
ner (Ausfiihrliche Grammatik), L §§64—79. 


Remakx II. Buttmann, Kiihner, and other distinguished grammarians, 
insist much on regard to the accent in reading Greek, even where apparent 
quantity must be sacrificed in order to accomplish this. The later Greek 
poets and the modern Greeks have in fact made the quaniity altogether sub- 
ordinate to the accent. It is obvious, however, that no great advantage to the 
critic, as such, can accrue from scrupulous attention to rules of this kind ; al- 
though the knowledge of them, as an accomplishment of a rhetorical nature, 
may properly claim some attention. However the reader may estimate this, 
let him not suppose, for a moment, that attention to the subject of accentua- 
tion is altogether needless or superfluous. Many words are distinguished 
from each other solely by the accent; e.g. sé Tam, sins I go; tic who? 
tig or tig some one; 6 the (article), o which; mots when, noré at some time, etc. 
etc. And if such indications of distinction are not important for the adept 
in Greek, still they are very convenient for fhe learner. 


Remark [I The written accentuation of the N. Test. is designed to be 
conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of this 
written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than the inter- 
punction of the same book. - The writings of profane Greek authors were, as 
we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian era. Inthe 4th 
century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept. as furnished with various kinds of 
accents; the doing of which he names oriferw xata apocwdiav.* Possibly 
the N. Test. may, even at this period, have been written in like manner. 
But we have no certain account of its accentuation until Euthalius, a dea- 
con of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 464, published the first edi- 
tion of the Pauline epistles xara otiyovs. In his preface, still extant,t he 
speaks of making marks of distinction (avuyvwow'), and these xata myocw diay, 
i.e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, which he extended afterwards 
to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, (probably to the whole of the N. T. 
also), whose gtiyot answered in general to our modern interpunction and 
were therefore valuable to readers, came soon into very extensive use; 80 
that, at least in the latter half of the fifth century, there must have been a 
great number of Mss. in circulation that were accented. 


Remark IV. As the laws of accentuation never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. idé and i8s, numerals ending in -erng which are written -érn¢ and 
ets, xjous and xjgvt, pois and goircs, wovg and xovs, dathay and dai- 
daw, Siiyrg and Gliyic, éylFerca and égeFsia, wliay and uvday, eixor (Im- 
per.) and simov, Aafe and Aue, etc. It can be of but little importance to 
the sacred interpreter to settle these questions; but the question whether 
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pevel or. uéves (1 Cor. 3:14), te==r1m or 16 the article (1 Cor. 15:8), eluc I go 
or sud Tam (John 7: 34, 36), Te0xoS course or Te0zo¢ wheel (James 3: 6), and 
the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection with exegesis of 
some importance, and the accentuation must therefore depend on this, and 
cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disputed, also, whether the 
personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so written after prepositions 
in all cases; and we find high authorities for writing nega cov and naga aoi, 
éy ou and ‘ey epol, OOS pe and mgog éus, etc. This question, however, is 
scarcely worth a serious investigation. Either usage is good; at least, if 
authority can make it so. Even Kiihner, with his masterly talent at exhi- 
bition, has not steered clear of some perplexities, not to say contradictions, 
in his rules respecting accents. E. g. in § 63. 4, he represents ‘the cir- 
cumflex as arising only from the combination of two short vowels the Jirst 
of which has the acute accent.’ But what is the circumflex in tiud=—=tipaes, 
in pildi== idea, etc.? Is not the w here of and by itself long ? Again, 
we have ictus, contr. éoreic, according to rule; but Gen. éotaotog contr. 
éotetos, although the full form (-co-) has the accent on the latter of the two 
vowels. The truth seems to be here, that the law arising from the last syl- 
lable being short and the penult long, renders the circumflex necessary in 
spite of the other principle which respects the order of the accents. Other 
perplexities, also, the attentive reader will find, after all that has been done 
to elucidate the subject; but this is not the place to discuss them. 


§ 8.. Signs or characters to aid the reader. 


(1) InrerPunction. This consists of the comma and period, 
like our own; and of the colon, which is a point just above the 
line (e. g. lever ) and answers to our colon and semicolon. © 


Norte L. In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, (e. g. 
in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield’s N. Test., and many other books), 
in which case the following word has a small and not a capital letter, in or- 
der to show that a new sentence does not begin with it. This practice is 
to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the reader. The interro- 
gation point is our semicolon (;}—and in recent editions of several authors 
the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 

Nore 2 The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting tothe critic, 
and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament. The otiyos 
of Euthalius (see Rem. IIL above) consisted of short parts of sentences that 
_ were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as the case might be) 
that made sense by themselves, each of which was written in a line by itself 
(which was then called otiyoc), so that the reader might never doubt where 
he should make his pauses; e. g. Tit. 2: 2 


IIPESBITAS NH®AAIOPS EINAI 
-SEMNOTS 
| ENROPONAZ 
TTIAINONTAS TH OLSTEI - 
TH AT ANH ~ 
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IIPESBYTIAAZ NTATTNS 
EN KATAZTHMATI ITEPONMNPENMEIZ 
MH AIABOAOTS 
MH QINR HOAARL AEANAOTMENAS 
KAAOAIAAZKAAOTS 


In this way was the N. Test. published by Euthalius; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modern system of interpunction. . 
Moreover, that from the otiyo: thus arranged the interpunction of modern 
times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly, in an- 
cient times, to permit book makers to leave for any great length of time 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing é» orlyou 
obliged. them to do; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
(a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a otiyos. So the Codex’ Cyprius is written through- 
out. But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others; and therefore they 
began to note them by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose 
gradually the interpunction-system. ‘The exact time of its first rise cannot 
be definitely traced; but we know thus much, viz., that in the 10th cen- 
tury a regular interpunction of the N. Test. was already in existence, and 
that it is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, 
and perhaps even earlier. 


(2) Diastote or Hypoprasrote. This is of the same form 
with the comma, and has the same place in the line ; but still it 
is used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them 
from others. 

E. g. 0, t (neut. of ots) with a comma (diastole) between the two 
words, in order to distinguish them from ot. because; so 0, 18 (from o¢ 
and te), not ote when. Recent editions generally neglect the diastole, and 
print the words, formerly written with it, thus: 0 t:, 0 18; which seems 
to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on account of 
this. 

(3) ApostrorHe. All the short vowels (v excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and 
before another word beginning with a vowel, may suffer elision, 
1. e. may be dropped ; and their absence is then marked by a 
comma above the line (as tour’ for tovro), which in such a case 
is called apostrophe. 


Nore 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter of a 
word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breathing, 
that smooth mute becomes rough; e. g. an0 ov, with apostrophe aq’ ov. 

Nore 2. No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and conse- 
quently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors differ; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
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sometimes eliding even the diphthong—o. In the N. Test., by the usage 
of Mss., Goa, iva, sita, &ts, never suffer elision; although they often do 
this in other writings. Asa general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending in v, monosyllables in a, t, o (6a excepted), and the prepositions - 
moo and megi, never suffer elision. | 

Nore 3. The object of elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get rid 
of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately suc- 
ceed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or smooth. 


(4) Coronts. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mizture 
(xgdor¢ it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word 
ends and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 


Nore 1. In this case, the two vowels follow the usual laws of contraction ; 
both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronis, in order 
to designate a contraction and union ; e. g. tayo for ta eun, tadia for te 
odie, évador for éy oide, xayo for xui evs etc. In the N. Test. this prac- 
tice is quite unfrequent. 

Nore 2. The object of Crasis, (which i is marked by the Coro is the 
same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of hiatus 
between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of another. 
The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite word, (not 
at the end of a word, like apostrophe), and denotes sa not properly 
elision. 

Nore 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis in reading 
(not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis (cvvi- 
Cnors, connecting together, i. e. avy—ita), In every page and almost every 
line of Homer something of this is necessary ; but in what way these con- 


tractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, oftentimes 
cannot well be determined. 


(5) Paracocic Nun. The Greeks called it » épedxvorinoy, 
i. e. Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object 
of it is the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent 
hiatus. 


Nore. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in ¢ or t, and to the Dat. plur. ending in ot. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 


(6) lora susscript. ‘This is used only in three of the im- 
proper diphthongs; see $5.4. Anciently it seems to have been 
pronounced, but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and 
- therefore it is subscribed, that the reader ray be aware of this. 


Peculiarities. 


oW) Ovrw before a word beginning with a vowel, is ‘commonly written 
outs. But here Mss. and editions differ, ovzas being sometimes written 
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before consonants. The like principle applies to. the writing of ayes and 
ayous, of uéygs and psy; but still, the like variations also exist. 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of ¢ final; e. g. ase, siggégu, ete. 
But where can this practice end? Must we write Ssogdotos, SusaeBnes, 
\Aaogaoos, etc.? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 
grammarians; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, mae Kiih- 
ner, and others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them; e. g. date 
and dia ti, sineg and si meg, ovx its and oixérs, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 


§ 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 


The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this source come nearly all the nume- 
rous changes, which consonants undergo in the Greek language. 
The mutes are the principal letters which undergo these changes. 


The subject itself of these changes is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
INDISPENSABLE, On the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forme.. / 


I. Changes of Mutes before each other. 


The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and 
classified for convenience’ sake. 


1 3 3 
7% ¥% Tt Smooth. 


6 y oO middle. 
g 4x & rough, (also called aspirates). 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the first 
class, which are Lasiauts; under No. 2, the K or second class, which are 
ParaTaLs; under No. 3, the 7' or third class, which are Linevats. The 
quality of nrutes refers to their being smooth, middle, or rough. ‘Those of 
the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, or rough, 
although they may be of different classes; e. g. 1, x, t are all of the same 
quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three different 
classes; and so of the others. 


Rute I. It. is a general principle (with very few exceptions), 
that mutes of the first and second class are not doubled; nor do 
they immediately follow each other; but when mutes come to- 
gether, the second of them must be of the 7' or third class. 
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_Nore. The mute + is the only one of all which it is very common 
to double; e. g. as in rarrw. The aspirates are sometimes thrown to- 
gether; but in such cases, the first of them is changed, as will be presently 
seen. A few cases exist like inmos, xoxxo¢; but such examples are against 
the general analogy. 


Rute 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the 
same quality, i. e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to 
middle, and rough to rough ; and here the quality of the first 
mute is made to conform to that of the second. 


E. g. intra, vuxr0s, 6a8d0s, Gy0o0g, &y Fos, ervpInp. 


Nore 1. To express the rule in another way; t admits before it only 
m, x, smooth mutes of the other classes; 6, only 8, y; 3, only g, x. If by 
any cause in composition or declension, the second mute thus harmonized 
becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change its 
quality in like manner ; e. g. tra becomes &3douog in the adjective form, 
the x going into 8 (middle mute) in order to conform to the quality of the 
following 0d which constitutes the adjective form of the word; so Oxto 
makes dydoos, etc. The x in éx, however, is in all cases of composition 
immutable. To Rule 2, however, there are exceptions; viz. 


Rute 3. The rough mutes will not bear to be repeated, but 
require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 


_E. g. Zangw, not Suppo ; Baxyzos, not Bayyos ; "Arig, not "AIFi. 


_ Rute 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for such sylla- 
ble must regularly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 
Even the spiritus asper in this syllable becomes lenis. 


E. g. nepédnxa, not gepidyxe ; xezaonxa, not ysywonxa; tagos, not Fa- 
gos, etc. So also éyw for ~yw (comp. Fut. fw), where the smooth breath- 
ing is adopted because of the y in the next following syllable. 


Nore 2. The principle here laid down, however, is limited mostly to the 
syllables belonging to the mere root of a word, or to that and a preceding 
syllable made by reduplication ; e. g.t9éqou (from Ferq-w), xeyutar (from yv-o9). 
But additions at the close of words, whether occasioned by flerion or derwa- 
tion, do not produce such an effect on preceding aspirates; e.g. éFaq-Iny, 
Sag-Feis, fyv-Inv. So in the Imper. ending -9., as ga-d:; in the ad- 
verbial endings -ey -3:; in derivative words with a formative syllable 
commencing with 9, as p9i-Fa, root PGT; and inthe aspir. Perf. ending -«, 
when this letter is preceded by a P or K mute, as 1é9 aqe.—The anomalies 
are a few; e. g. Fto and té9nu follow the general rule, even when they 
receive flexion endings beginning with %, as érvPny, éré9-ny. Moreover the 
Aor. 1 Pass. Imper., which would regularly be -379s, makes -9n1, preserv- 
ing the first > as the characteristic of the tense. 


Nore 3. Composite words are not subject to the general law, in er 
to the preceding aspirate ; e. g. ax Fo-pogos, épu—n,. 
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Reve 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. ag ov, not an ov, etc. 


In the flexion of verbs, middle mutes may become aspirated ; but not else- 
where ; e. g. didoya instead of sioy-c. 


II. Changes of Mutes before o. 


Rute 6. Of the first class, 9 admits before it only the smooth 
z sound ; of the second, only the smooth x sound ; and the third 
18 rejected before the 0, which also rejects ¢=od, because of the 
d in it. 

Note 4. The meaning is, that before a, the letters 8, g, become x; the 
letters y, y, become x; and the third class (also £) are dropped. _In the first 
ease, when x precedes o (==2¢), the two letters are of course written y, as 
tvpye==tunce ; in the second, xs is written §, as in Aé$w=Jexou. 

Nore 5. Examples of the rule are Jsinw, leiyo; teiSw, teiyo; yeaqa, 
youwe; méxe, meson ; 5 Asya, deka; orecyo, oreites, Examples of dropping 
class third, are oupace (not colpartar); ade, cow (not adow); netFu, neow 
(not 29); peatw, peuow (not peafow). 

Norte 6. If » precedes any letter of the third class of mutes, in such 
cases, it is also dropped with them; and when a short vowel precedes the 
two letters thus dropped, that vowel becomes prolonged; i. e. ¢ goes into & ; 
‘o into ov; and short a, t, v, become long ; e. g. unévdw, onsion; Agovar for 


Asovtos; nace for navtos; Seixyvos for deixyvytas, etc. See below, under 
Note 8. 


III. Changes of mutes before wu. 
Rute 7. Before uw, the first class of mutes assimilate. 
E. g. dein, Addeip-pas; tQi8w, tétQLru-—por; yeapo, yéygap—pat. 
Rue 8. Before p, the second class of mutes become ;. 


E. g. miexo, ménhey—pat ; tsi, tstevy—paer; and 80 devon, desu, Asdeypas. 
Some exceptions exist in the formation of nouns, as axe, Eypua, etc. 

Rute 9. Before » the third class of mutes go into 9; as also . 
does ¢=od. 


EL g. avvte, jvvo-yos; dgelde, joso-uor; nelto, néine-por; ynpivor, 
ynqgio-pos. ‘There are frequent departures from this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as odp7, idpey, etc. : 


IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T class of Mutes. 


Rue 10. When the third class come eee: the first letter 
often goes into 6. 


E. g. 700, 70-Dyp ; : mF, énxela-Syv, navo-téoy. But forms of mere re- 
duplication, like meatier, “AtGis, etc. are common in respect to the letter t. 
5 
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V. Changes of N. 


Rute 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before yw=no, 
» goes into mM. 

E. g. in composite words, such as cupnacye, éuBadlo, cvppéger, éupiyor, 
where ovy and éy are prefixed. - 

Nore 7. By the usual laws respecting », the Greeks must have read toy 
Waréga xai ty untéga as if written tou natéga xos Inu pntéga; and so gram- 
marians direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to 
speak the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 

Rute 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before E=xo, 
the »v becomes a y in the written language; but it is read as », 
or ng nasal. 


E. g. éyxale, ovyyevng, ovyzaigo, ovytaiva. 

Rute 13. Before the liquids 4, «, 0, the » is usually assimilated. 
E. g. ovddéyo, éupévo, cvgdinto ; but also évginte. 

Rute 14. Before ¢ the » is always dropped. 

E. g. ovguyia for ovvouyia. 


Rute 15. Before o the » is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion; and in the composition of words, where ¢@ is followed oy | 
another consonant. 

E. g. aidot (not aiaves); cvotnue (not otvornpa). Some exceptions oc- 


CUr, a8 MEMayeat, Elucyc, etc.; but these are few. The preposition ¢y, more- 
over retains the »; as gyaogoc. The » in guy assimilates before ¢; as cvo- 


cote. 
Rute 16. Final » in.verbs and Dat. plurals may be omitted or 


inserted, as the case may require, i.e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 


VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 


Rute 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is the 
same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether, unless either the first or the last of them, or each of these, 
is a liquid, or o. 


Nore 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases, is o followed 
by + in the flexion-syllables of verbs; e. g. retup3s instead of tétuqade, 
nasndéySas instead of menityoFou, etc. In like manner » is sometimes 
dropped before t; e. g. terugatae instead of tet¥qaytas, etc. See above, 
under Note 6. 


Note 9. Examples of three consonants together, when the first or the 
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last of them is a liquid, are neupPels, oxdrgoc, aiazeds, etc. In like manner. 
y may stand before a K-sound ; e. g. 7éy$w==téyxom, and sounded as tévxco. 

Note 10. In compounding words this rule is not observed, in cases 
where the observation of it would obscure the etymology; e. g. éxattw, éx- - 
onéydo, etc. 


GENERAL Remarx, Letters of the-same organ, or of the same power, are the 
ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different dialects, 
all classes of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so are the 
liquids with each other ; the double letters with the kindred single ones ; o with 
the seis fae (particularly oo with tr); so 90 with gg, etc. Beyond these general 
principles the changes do not ordinarily extend; and even here, the law of ex- 
change is far from being universal. Grammars which treat of the dialectical 
forms, will give particulars, | 


§ 11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 


(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and, next to these, the mute 7, and the sibilant o. In the 
common language, moreover, words beginning with @ . always 
double this letter, when they receive an accession at the beginning. 
_E. g. dita, tggenrov; ancggnros, from ano and gsm. Yet in the N. Test. 
this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. é9a8dicFny, égauvto0s, etc. 


(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into im- 
mediate conjunction with it. , 

E. g. xgadin for xagdia; té9ryxa (root Fay), transposed Jva; sxeador 
root xeg%, transposed mga. In such cases the vowel of the transposed 
syllable is not unfrequently changed, as in the last example. 


§ 12. Changes of the Vowels. 


(1) Excuanct or vowexs. The cases in which vowels are ex- 
changed for each other, are very numerous ; and they are so vari- 
ous that no general laws regulating them all can well be made out. 
The student can fully learn them only from usage. 


He may easily find that 2ég90, in its derivatives, goes into rgaPov and 
nénogda; and‘so of many others, more or less irregular; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies at present beyond our knowledge, ex- 
cepting that analogies of other languages afford the like examples, e. g. do, 
did; give, gave; Germ. geben, gab, etc. — 


(2) Cuanee or quantity. A second change of vowels is that 
which arises from lengthening or shortening them into the cor- 
responding long or short vowels or diphthongs. In this case « 
commonly goes into é (rarely 7), and o into ov (rarely ). 


(3) A great part of the differences between the several, dia- 
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lects of Greece, consists in the different vowels which they em- 
ploy to write and speak the same word. 


A minute account of these belongs only to lexicons and grammars de- 
signed for the classics. 


§ 13. Elision and Contraction of the Vowels. . 


(1) We have seen, in § 10, what changes the Greeks intro- 
duced among their consonants, and how frequently they omitted 
some of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. 
From the like source originated the elision and contraction of 
their vowels, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of 
such, as made a sound unpleasant to them. 

The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very general : 
but they do not reach every case. The lexicons give the mec infor- 
mation as to anomalous particulars. 

_ (2) Etiston of vowels is very common in Greek, and has al- 
ready been treated of in § 8. 3. 

(3) Contraction oF Vowets. This envied into two kinds, 
viz. proper and tmproper. | 

I. Proper contraction is the union of two vowels into one 
sound which preserves them both. 


—E.g.s sine ” 6inn a@ ding ; 
o t—ob Oo t—@ . + t—t 
a t—e v w—wU (vv does not contract.) 


II. Improper contraction is of various kinds. It takes place: 
(1) When two vowels. are combined in one long kindred 


vowel. 
0 4.8: ainyg 7.0 #0 . 
gf in wo 5.8 a@—a@ 8. o @ ?inov. 
o 7, 6.8 &—& 92 Oo 
E. g. (1) tezcousev—tipouer. (2) aidca—aida; usifovac, psitovs. (3) peo- 
Sonte—uicSars. (4) telyea—telyn. But (5) when a vowel precedes -ea it 
eontracts into a, as in xlésa—xléa, vytéa—vyia. (6) notsee—mnole. (7) pso- 
Soousev—pio9oipev. (8) ulotose—pioFov. (9) norgoper—nosoiper. 
(2) Improper contraction takes place, when a long vowel 
or diphthong ejects a short vowel, which either precedes or fol- 
lows it. 


Oo Re 


1. 
2. 
3. 


E. g. tipao—tine;, piléw—pila, xevoow—zouow, ditieoe-aitees Agag 
—jag; and so before the diphthongs, as pilénc—pidins, prdsov—geiod, gs- 
Agorur—oprloiue, anloo:—anici, etc. But let the reader note, that the rule 
is not without exceptions, e. g. ssc Fonte—uto9 are, where the contraction 
is brought about in another way, i. e. according to No. 1. (3) above. The 
particular diversities in the mode of contraction must be learned by prac- 
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tice. - In respect to 01, the short vowel must precede it in order to apply 
the rule; except in the Acc. of some nouns in Dec. IIL, as j900—ijew. 


(3) Also, when the short vowels a, i, ¥, placed before another 
vowel, eject it and become long. 


la * \ into a 5B vie 
‘2. a Bw a into 
3 % : Uv 6 
4.3 } into i a 


E. g. (1) tipore—tiuce. (2) Tipante—tepcre, (3) wodiag—modic. (4) die¢ 
—ols. (5) iySvep—iyDi's. (6) ig Pvac—iz Fug. (7) Aedviro—Addvso. (8) 
Seexvvntai—dsexvitat, and so in verbs in —vus. 

(4) Another mode of improper contraction is, when a simple 
vowel precedes a diphthong, and unites with the first letter of it 
according to the rules already given; and then, if the last letter 
of the diphthong be ¢, it 1s subscribed in case the preceding 
vowel admits of it, otherwise the last letter of the original diph- 
thong is rejected. 


3, @ ot into » 6. @ ov 


la 7 ‘ 
2. a 1 ¥ into g 4.a@ ov—o 7. 0 oy f into ow 
5.8 a — 7 | | 


E. g- (1) Topeing—tipgs. (2) Tipoei—tipg. (3) Tyudorpi—tipdst (4) se- 
poov—tmue. (5) rinteai—tinty. (6) modovor—norovar. (7) we Poove1r— 
puotovor. In contracted verbs more vowels than the above rule contem- 
plates would sometimes come together in the full forms, and then a double 
contraction takes place, first of the flection ending, and then of this with 
the vowel of the root; e. g. mot-e0t, mov8-y, worn’ éoté-e0, éxoré-ov, 
éxocov. The longer forms are the ancient ones; and even they themselves 
are abridged by omitting the o in the primitive 2 pers. sing. passive; e. g. 
the oldest forms were as sote-ecct, émore-eco, etc. See § 6, Note 5 for the 
omission of the ¢; also § 10. Note 8. 

(5) Peculiar and anomalous are a few contractions, viz. 

(1) 0 yintoo. (2) 0 ssinto os. (3) 08 into ov. 

E. g. (1) peo Fon—pioFot. (2) pro P-0e:—peo Foi. (3) salacaean ari, 
but this last comes from the old form péooer. 

Nore 1. The attentive reader will of course perceive, that some of the 
above rules or principles of contraction are seemingly at direct variance 
with each other; e. g. in No. 2 we have a rule, that long vowels or diph- 
thongs eject short vowels both before and after them, (and the eztent of this 
grammarians do not even attempt to define), while in No. 3 we find short 
vowels ejecting long ones in some cases. Again, in No. 4 we find that 
short vowels coming before a diphthong, coalesce with its first letter and 
frequently subscribe or reject its second, while the diphthongs are said in 
No. 2 to throw out the short vowel. Moreover, the contractions in No. 5 
are manifestly discrepant from those in both Nos, 2,4. The amount of 
the whole is, that all the different methods of contraction are practised, 
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these on one set of words (e. g. contract verbs), those on another (e. g- 
nouns, etc. of Dec. L, IL, or IIL) Usage only can familiarize the learner 
with the different cases. Still, it should be noted, that onLY IN VERY FEW 
CASES DOES THE SAME CONCOURSE OF VOWELS CONTRACT IN DIFFERENT 
WAYS; Viz. @ @ into 7 and a, and o # into os and ov. The indefinite rule 
in No. 2 may be rendered somewhat more definite by the remark, that the 
contractions there designated belong mainly to contract verbs ; as do those 
also in Nos. 4, 5. 


Nore 2. The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, un- 
less one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction; e. g. 
@0107, 97 (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, i. e. if the first sylla- 
ble was accented and quantity permits, as ziooc, mAovs; or, in case the 
second syllable is accented, as acute, e. g. sotads, Eatws. 


Remarks. The Attic very generally (but not always even where it was 
practicable) made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the above ; 
the Ionic of the uncontracted ones. Moreover, the student must under- 
stand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contraction in 
the Greek language. Particulars are given in good lexicons; the most 
important of them, however, will be mentioned hereafter under declen- 
sions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) i is to be made by the reader, 
in very numerous cases, where none is made in writing; see § 8. 4. Note 3. 

In fo. very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as aeg- 
705; aeyog; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted syllables 
is by usage short. ‘The lexicons give the necessary information. 


§ 14. Syllabication. 


(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel ; 
but the final syllable may end with either a vowel, or with », @, 
or 6. 


(2) But syllables in the midst of a word often end with a con- 
sonant. E. g. 


(a) Where the same letter is doubled; as dl-Aoc, c&p-pog, etc. (5) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid; as £-xo, aul, xaQ-T06, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one; as Zan-qo, Bax-zos, etc. 


Nore. Recent grammarians prescribe a division of syllables to be made 
in such a way, that to the succeeding syllable must be attached all con- 
curring consonants which can begin a word in Greek. Consequently, i in 
printing books, we must divide words at the end of a line thus: 65-ydoo¢, 
t-duer, ru-@ieis, ya-uBeoc, ete. But the ancient inscriptions follow no 
such rule; and Kiihner says, it has no internal grounds of support and is 
contrary to reason. The whole matter is plainly one of mere conven- 
ience; and very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing Greek, is to divide it in such a way as that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest ‘manner. 


PART il. 


ao FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 
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—%§ 15. Parts of a4 ' 


Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or ob- 
ject, i.e. nouns; predicate, i.e. verbs ; and circumstances and re- 
lations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, for 
grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and inter- 
jection. : 


NOUNS. 
$16. Gender of Nouns. 


(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter ; 
which are designated by the prepositive article 0, 7, t0. 


(2) No universal rules can be given respecting gender, which 
will be of much real use to the student. Of course the names of 
males, rational and irrational, are generally masculine ; of females, 
and also of trees, plants, cities, towns, and countries, feminine. 


Nore. Even these laws are far from being. universal ; e.g. 10 yuvetor 
woman, tO pELeaxtoy youth, to téx0¢ child, 10 avdgamodoy slave, all of the neu- 
ter gender. So also the names of many places, trees, plants, ete., are mas- 
culine ; e. g. ob Dilunnoe Philippi, 0 point the palm-tree, etc. 

(3) A large class of nouns are én/xovvos (epicoene), 1. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 


E. g. o and 4 Osos, 6 and 4 @yyedos, 6 and 4 Bods, ete. 


§ 17. Number. 


(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, 
in the declension of nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, par- 
ticiples, and verbs. 


But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test. ; was not used 
in the Aeolic dialect; is rare inthe later Greek writers; and is dropped alto- 
gether in modern Greek. ' It appears never to have been much in popular 
usage ; for it is but imperfectly developed, having only two appropriate 
forms in nouns, etc. ; and only so many, or even less, in most of the tenses 
of verbs. 
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§ 18. Declension and Case. 


1) Declension of nouns means a change in their form, in order to 
designate the different relations in which they stand to other words. 
The different changes made for this purpose, are called Cass. 


(2) There are usually reckoned, at present, éhree declensions 
in Greek ; the first and second are parisyllabic, i.e. none of the 
forms exceed the number of syllables in the ground-form,* the 
third is imparisyllabic. | 

Originally, as we shall ‘see in the sequel, there appears to have been but 
one declension in Greek. In process of time, however, such changes took 
place in regard to certain classes of nouns, that they were arranged under 
different and distinct declensions. The leading ground of distinction or 
division is the forms of the dual and plural. When these are the same, how- 
ever diverse the singular forms may be (e. g. as in Dec. L), they are ranged 
under one category. 


(3) Tue Cases are usually reckoned to be five. The place of 
an Ablative is supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 


Properly speaking, and in accordance with the definition given. above, 
there are generally but three cases in Greek, viz. Gen. Dat. and Acc. ; oc- 
casionally the Vocative assumes a varied form. The Nom. and Voc. are 
called independent cases (casus recti); the Gen. Dat. and Acc., are named 
oblique cases (casus obliqui). . . 

(4) The declensions are distinguished from each other, partly 
by their endings in the ground-forms, partly by the endings of 
their oblique cases in the singular ; but principally by the different 
forms of the dual and plural. | 


Table of declension endings. 


Sing. Dec. 1. Dec. II. Dec. ILI. 

Nom. 1,0, @| 16, a5 | og Neut. o» | ¢ 
ww | omrw 

Gen. ns—as |. ‘ov ou 0s (we) 
Dat. 1—¢ ) b 
Acc. | 1y—ay oy a or » Neut. like the Nom. 
Voc. 1—«a s Neut. oy | — | 
N. A. V. | a | rs) 8 
G. D. ay ow ow 

Plur. 
Nom. ao os Neut. a | e Neut. a 
Gen. oy ov oy 7 
Dat. aes ous oy (as) 
Ace. as. ous a | as a 

- Voe. | aL 06 a | 8 a 


* The ground-form is the Nom. singular. 
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§ 19. General principles of declension. — 


1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in -». 
t2} The Dat. singular has an Iota, subscript in the two first de- 
clensions, arid written in the line in the third. 
3) The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 
+43 All neuters have the Nom., Acc., and Voc. alike; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -«. 


Nore 1. GRouND OF THESE SIMILARITIES. (a) The present Dec. Il. ap- 
pears to have been formed out of nouns originally ending in a consonant, 
or in ¢ or ¥; Dec. IL, of those which ended in 0; and Dec. L, out of those 
which ended in a. (b) The original mark of the Gen. sINGULAR was ¢ pre- 
ceded by o==0¢. (c) The characteristic of the Dat. was % (d) The Acc. 
was marked by »; which, when preceded by a, was frequently dropped. 
(e) The Voc. was either the same as the Nom., or else the simple root; as 
euphony might decide. 


Puorat. (f) Nom. character -e¢ ; in Dec. I. IL. the ¢: has fallen out, and 
the e is changed into 4, in order to unite with the preceding a and o—thus 
making -as -o1. (g) The original Gen. plur. was - ov added to the Nom. -«¢ 
==eowy. Omitting the a (§ 6. Note 5), we have in Dec. IIL. -sov, which is 
contracted into -w», as xogax-eowy, xogux-ewy, xogax-wy ; and so in Dec. L, 
the -w»: being joined with the vowel a, the latter coalesces, as uovaawy, 
-povody; in Dec. IL, for doyd-wy we have Adyar. (h) The Dat. plurat adds 
6 or -w» to the Nom. -e¢; as xvv-es, xvv-eor(v). In Dec. I. IL. the old — 
Dat. plur. was povcaset(y), Adyoror(»)—often this form occurs in Homer, in 
the Doric, ete.—where the s in -s¢ (the common plur. ending) becomes 4, 
so as to unite in a diphthong with the @ of Dec. I. and the o of Dec. Il. 
(i) The Acc. plur. adds ¢ to the endings (« or ») of the Sing., and so makes 
-as -y¢. But » before a falls out of course (§ 10. R. 6), and -ag¢ is adopted 
in its room. In Dec. L IL. the falling out of the » is compensated by pro- 
longing the preceding vowels; as povcays -potaas, Aoyovs -doyous. 

Duat. (j) The Nom. Acc. and Voce. had originally the end-character -e. 
In Dec. L. IL this combines with the preceding vowel ; thus potcas -yovoe 
(§ 13. 3.1), Aoyoe -Adym, (§ 13.1. 8). (k) The Gen. and Dat. add -« to the 
root; €.g. potca-ty, doyo-iv In Dec. IIL the o in -ovw seemis to be a 
mere union-vowel for the sake of euphony. 

These hints respecting the old forms in the declension of nouns, (my lim- 
its forbid any more than hints), may help the student to explain the analo- 
gies in the declensions, as stated above. The older the Greek, the more 
traces of these forms are to be found. They will serve te explain many 
things, moreover, in relation both to the quantity of syllables, and the accen- 
tuation of them; as will be seen in the sequel. It needs but little investi- 
gation, in view of the statements just made, in order to see that originally all 
the declensions were substantially but one. Further developments of this 
principle will be made in the remarks on each declension. 


Norte 2. To nouns of all declensions the arRTICLE is often attached. As 
the phases of this are uniform; as they belong alike to all the declensions ; 
: 6 
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and as it is often convenient to decline by employing the article; it is here 
inserted for the convenience of the learner. . 


Sing. Plural. Dual. 
€ € o e€ e e 

Nom. o 7 40 0% a 04 

oo Cad « « ae o 
Gen. tov tg tov my — — N. A. 10 ta 10 
Dat. 1m tm TO tous «Taig = TONS G. D. toiy taiy toiv 
y a, co e . 
Acc. _ tov ty 10 ToUs Tas | Te | 


§ 20. First Declension. 


Q) Nouns fem. ending in -a -7, and nouns masc. ending i in 
-a¢ -s, belong to Dec. I. 

Probably the original ending of this Dec. was as; the ¢ being a mark of 
gender, and the « a vowel of the root. In process of time the fem. nouns 
threw off the ¢, while the masc. ones retained it.— The @ and » endings 
seem to be variations by reason of dialects, euphony, ete.; and so in respect 
to -a5 -16. 

(2) PrincipLes oF pectenston. (@) In the dual and plural, 
all nouns.are declined in the same way. 

(6) In the singular, all nouns ending in -% preserve it uni- 
formly ; and the like do all in -«, when a vowel or @ precedes 
this -«. In other cases with the -« ending, the Gen. and Dat. 
take 7; but the Acc. and Voc. retain the «. 

Exceptions. A few nouns in ~a, of Doric origin, preserve the -@ un- 


changed, even when it is not preceded by the letters just mentioned ; e. g. 
aiaka -as, .475a -as, and so of a few other proper names. | 


(c) All masc. nouns in -a¢ ~y¢ make the regular Gen. in ov 
(like Dec. IT.) 


Exceptions. A few common nouns and a considerable number of proper 
names in -«s, specially contracts in -a¢, make the Doric Gen. in -a; e. g. 
mateahuias, Gen. —t, Bogéug.-a, Latavag -a, etc. This form of proper 
names is frequent in the N. Testament. . 4 

(d) The dual and plural of all masc. nouns here, as already 
noted, are the same as those of the fem. ones. In the singular, 
all nouns in -a¢ preserve the « throughout, the Gen. sing. and 
plur. excepted. But nouns in -¢ preserve the 7 only in the 
Dat. and Accusative singular, elsewhere conforming to the model 
in -as, excepting in some Vocatives. 

Norte. The Voc. of nouns in -7¢ is made by - -a, (1) When the Nom. ends 

in -17g, as patty, podéta. (2) In the case of verbals and patronymics 
aarti in -7¢9; e.g. yewpeétons (from yeapstoew), yeoetpa. Iléggns, Iée- 
oa, a Persian. With these exceptions, the Voc. preserves the 7 of the Nom. 
ending throughout; as “Argeldn¢, ‘Atoeidn, 
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(e) When the ending -« (7) is immediately preceded by é or @, 
the usual contraction takes place in a few cases, and the end-syl-- 
lable then takes a circumflex throughout. 


E. g. yodén (a), yor is, etc.; wurde, ura -de, etc. ; “Egusac, “Eguijs oi, 
etc.; Bogéas, Boggas -& (Doric), etc. For this last contraction, see § 12 
IL 1. No.5. But the number of such contracted forms is very small 


(3) The following Paradigms will, exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 


Sing. No.1.j, No.2.4, No.3.%, No. 4.4, No.5.é, No.6,é, No.7. 6, 
Nom. tpt guia | nsioa | wovoa | veaviag meopytNS VEDUETONS 
Gen. Tomas gulag | neigag | uovons | veariou TGOpIitov 7/0) UETQOU 
Dat. {tq | pile | nelog | povon | veavig | mpogitn | yeometon 
Acc. Tony piiiay | néigay | uovoay veuvlay nooprtyy YEOULETONY 
pe tun | prdia | aeiga | potua | veavia | neopyta | yewusroe 
N.A.V.| tema | pidie | msiga | povoan | veavia | neogita ysorpergar 
oe tiuaty) pidlocy | neloaiy| povoay| veaviouy| mpopytacy| yeauetoaty 
ur. 
Nom. | teysad | pidiae | neigas potoas VEXVLHL MoogHtat 7 EC) MET ORL 
Gen. | tipwy| piliay | neowy povowy VEQVLODY meopntay y EOmLETOODY 
Dat. tiuats' pidlauc | neloas poveats veavians Moogitars YEWMETOMIS - 
Ace. | tyas | pidiug | neigas poveas VEAVLES | | Meopritas YEWUETOUS 
Voc. | tysad | pidloe | wetgae | potoor | veavias | noopitas | yeopétous 


Sing. No.8.6, No.9.6, No.10,6, No.11.4, No.12.%, No. 13.0, 


Nom. | “Argsidng | Boggits | “Agérag | yod(éy)-H | pr(da)-a “Eou(éas)-7s 
Gen. “Argeidou Boggu Agéra yaligs prag Eopois 

Dat. “Argeidy Bogs@ | Avéra | yadn pve oui 

Acc. | *Arosidny Bogsav “Agi tay | yalny pvay Equity 

Voc. | ‘Argsidn | Bogga | “Agéta | yady pve “Eouij 


Nore 1. Remarks on the Paradigms. (1) Nos. 1—4 exhibit the princi- 
ples of declension as stated in text 2 b above. (2) Nos. 5—8 exemplify 
the principles in text 2. c. d and Note, by turning to which the reader will 
see why Nos. 6, 7, make the Voc. in -@, while in No. 8 the Voc. preserves 
the 7 of the Nominative. (3) Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Dorie Gen. sing., as 
shown in text 2c. Exc. (4) Nos. 11—18 exhibit the method of declining 
the few contracts which belong to Dec. I text 2.¢e. The full form is so 
plain that it needs not to be exhibited. The dual and plural contracted are 
regular, and are circumflexed throughout on the ultimate ; e. g. wva, praty 
— VU, PVOY, LVAIG, UVES, UYEL. 


Nore 2 By turning back to § 19. Note 1, the reader will find, ihe the 
account of the formation of the different cases, the ancient forms of words, 
which solve at once most of the apparent anomalies in quantity and accen- 
tuation. E. g. the universally circumflexed Gen. plural comes from the 
old Gen. ~ewy, contracted -ay; the Gen. and Dat. of orytones, with a cir- 
cumfiex, are accounted for by a reference to the old forms which have 
been abridged, viz. -ces, -ds, and -jes, -741, which, when contracted, make 
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-as, -@, and -7¢, -7._ The long quantity of -a in the dual, and in the end- 
ings -ag¢, etc., is accounted for in the like way, i.e. by a contraction. For 
full information, I must remit the reader to Kiihner’s Grammatik, L § 256 seq. 


Note 3. AccentuatTion. The apparent anomalies have already been 
mentioned, viz. the Gen. plural always with a circumflex, on the ultimate, 
and the Gen. and Dat. of all numbers marked in the same way when the 
noun is orytone. For the rest, the general rule is: The accent remains on 
the syllable where it rests in the ground form, so long as the general principles 
of accentuation allow tt. 'The meaning is, that the mere change of quantity 
in an end-syllable will not shift the place of the accent; e. g. aodltng, Voc. 
mollra, (not modtta because the final -a here is short, although, if mere 
quantity were regarded, this last accentuation would be allowable). 


N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the special laws of quantity 
and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full exhibition 
of them would be foreign to the appropriate design of the present work. 


§ 21. Second Declension. 


(1) In common Greek this ends in -o¢ masc. and feminine, 
and -ov neuter. 


Besides these simple forms, there are some contracted ones which are 
ranged under this Dec.; also some nouns in -w¢ and -wy, which constitute 
the so called Attic Dec. IL; as will be seen below. | 


Sing. N. 1.6, No. 2. 4, No. 3. to, 
Nom. hoyos vijoog ovxoy 
Gen. loyou ynoOU oUXOU 
‘Dat. hoya v00) gUxe 
Acc. hoyor vijTOY ouxor 
Voc. dove (-0¢) | vyoce (-0¢) | cvxor 
Dual. . 
N. A. V. | doyos yoo oUx0 
G. D. hoyosr vol oUxO6EY 
Plur 
Nom. hoyot ynTOU ouxe 
Gen. Aoyow ynooy ouxeY 
Dat. Aoyous yNoOLs TVXOLE 
Acc. Acyous VjTOUG -olxa 
Voc. Aoyos vi} 08 ovxe 


Norte 1. The old Gen. seems to have been, first of all -006, then (drop- 
ping the o) -0o, and thence -ov comes by contraction. The Epic has -o1o; 
the Doric, »; both derived in like manner. 


Nore 2. The original Dat. plural was -o1o1; which is still common in 
Epic and Ionic. 


Note 3. The Voc. in this declension is often like the Nom.; in some 
words it is always 80, specially among the Attics. Voc. sg occurs in Matt. 
27: 46, but Seog is nearly universal in all writers. 
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Nore 4. A few neuters of this Dec. are orytone; e. g. Cuyoy, mt8g6y, etc. 


§ 22. Contracts of Dec. I. 


(1) Only a small number of words in -0¢ -oy pure, i. e. pre- 
ceded by ¢ or 0, have a form contracted according to the usual 
rules (see § 13), and then regularly declined. 


Sing. No. 1.6, No. 2. 76, 
Nom. mioos move *ostsoy "ootouy 
Gen. xloov shot *ooréov = oa tou 
Dat. xlow sho tgs = 00 TH 
Acc. nhoov szlovy. "ootsov oa t0U” 
Voce. mhoe  smhov -ootgov = on tour 
Dual. 
N. A.V. | widow clo -oots° = 0TH 
G. D. mhoow slow -ootéoty * ootoLy 
Plur. ’ 
Nom. mhoot hot "ootée «= oot 
Gen. niowy zlov *-oorswy «= ootHY 
Dat. . nhoouw nhoig *ootéolg = oat0% 
Acc. nhoove mois -ootés «= aT 
Voce. mhoot = eA -ootéa «= oT 


Nore 1. Anomalies here occur in accentuation; (a) The contracted 
dual Nom. etc. is 210, ’oore), i. e. it takes only the acude, although we should 
of course expect the circumflex 210,’°ogra. (b) Compounds with niovs 
and yovs accent the penulé throughout. (c) Some adjectives in -s0¢ -ovs, 
although pro-paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the con- 
tracted forms; e. g. yovosos, yevoots. But it is a general law in respect to 
these endings, when they are contracted either in nouns or adjectives, that 
they take a circumflex on the contracted syllable. 


Note 2. In the N. Test. »cog is declined as being of Dec. III. through- 
Out; viz. v0vs, vo0g, vot, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical fathers. The same is the case with sdovs, Gen. nioos, etc. 


§ 23. Altic forms of Dec. I. 


(1) These are made by substituting © for o or ov, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in 
-0¢ -ov; w is also put for the usual neuter plural ending -a; and 
Iota in the end-syllable is subscribed, whenever it would occur 
in the usual mode of declension. The rest remains unchanged. 
As examples we may take Jews =Aaog, and avoyenr = avyeor. 
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Sing. No.1. 6, No. 1. 76, 
Nom. | Asoig "ava ewy 
Gen. Aso * avoryen 
Dat. Leos ” avoryen 
Acc. Aewy (-o) ” avery easy 
Voce. ) : ° avonysooy 

Dual. | | 
N. A.V. | dso . | avayen 
G.D. Asay "avoyeny 
Plur. 

Nom. Asa "avery en 
Gen. Aza “evcy Eon 
Dat. ews "avery song 
Acc. Aews ” evolved 
Voc. dea ” evaryeco 


Note 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, even 
by the Attics; and moreover, where this form exists among them, the com- 
mon forms in -og -oy are mostly in use at the same time. The peculiar 
forms of this Attic Dec. seem to have arisen from contraction; thus Aaog 
—ilws, avayaov—aveywv. For the sake of ease and euphony in pronounc- 
ing, the s was thrown in before -ws-wy». The irregularity of the Attic form, 
both in declension and accentuation, is remarkable. 

Nore 2 A number of nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Acc. in - in- 
stead of ~wy, as is noted in the Acc. of No.1. The Gen. of such forms, in 
Homer, is —wo. 

Norte 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones (e. g. 
&voysev) preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual 
laws of tone); and also that the Gen. sing. of oxytones retains the acute on 
the ultimate (e. g. Asa), where we might expect the circumflex. See § 7. 
Note 2. It would seem that the Attic Gen. -m, and the » generally as here 
employed, were not practically long in quantity. 

Nore 4. The neuter plural -w seems to be'a contract of -wa. But the 
accentuation has no respect to this. 


§$ 24. Third Declension. 


(1) The peculiarity of this Declension, as it now develops itself, 
is, that the ground-form or Nom. case exhibits, in only a few in- 
stances, the real form of the original root. The addition of ¢ asa 
sign of masc. or fem. gender in most cases; the prolongation of 
the final vowel of the root in many others; and lastly the omis- 
sion of a final consonant in some neuter nouns; (and all this in 
order to make out the present ground forms) ; conceal the origi- 
nal root by the changes which they occasion. But the Gen. sin- 
gular resumes and develops the original form of the root ; and 
this form may therefore be easily known by merely subtracting -o¢ 
from this Genitive. 
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Nore. The addition of the gender-sign ¢, and the change of quantity in 
the end-vowel, belong only to masc. and fem. nouns; but the omission of 
final consonants of the root, takes place occasionally here in nouns of all 
genders. The neuter Nom., However, for the most part exhibits simply the 
pure root, or at least this root with some slight changes. 


ForMATION OF THE.NOM. CASE. 


(2) Nouns Masc. AND FEMININE may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes as to the manner of forming the Nom. case, when the 
root ends with a consonant. (a) Those which add ¢ (the gen- 
der-sign) to it. (6) Those which prolong a final ¢ or o of the 
root, i.e. change them into 7 and ». (c) Those which preserve 
the root unchanged in the Nominative. 

(a) The Nom. takes the additional s, when the original root 
ends in either of the mutes; also in many cases when it ends in 
» OF PT. 


(1) When the root ends in either of the mutes ; then these mutes undergo the 
respective changes before the ¢, which are indicated in § 10. R. 6. 

E. g. (a) In roots with final x, 8B, or gy, only x can be admitted before $3 
80 that we must have dailuy (y=), daiden-o¢' yadvy, yaluB-os’ OTH — 
Acy, xarHlip—0s. (b) In roots with x, ¥, x; only | x can be sounded; so x0- 
eas ($ t=-x¢), xogax-o¢* giok, phoy-os" ovus, ovuy-o6. (c) The T class, 
i.e. t, 6, 3, are thrown out; as gas, put-ds* ldapnas, Aapnad-og XOOUG, 
xogud-oc. In all these cases, the Gen. (subtracting -o¢) gives the original 
form of the root, and the Nom. shows what effect the final supervening ¢ 
has upon that form. 

Nore. When the root ends in -A, the ¢ is merely added; as adc, alos. 

(2) When the root ends in -» or -yt, in many cases the ¢ is added. When 
this is done, the » is in general simply thrown out without further change ; 
but -»7 is not only thrown out, but the end-vowel of the root is prolonged 
as a compensation, in case it was short. 

E. g. ks, 6:»—-06° Selec, JeAqiv-o¢* (slong throughout); yiyas, yiyavt-og: 
odov¢, odort-o¢, (vowels lengthened in the Nom.) 

Nore. There is no fixed rule to determine in al] cases when a Nom. (with 
a root in -» or —vt) will be formed in this way, or when in the way of merely 
prolonging the final vowel of the root and retaining the »; see (b) below. 
But the general principles are, that (1)'The end vowel o or w takes » after it; _ 
, some exceptions, as odous above, see § 35.2. (2) Nouns with s or 7 take ». 
(3) Participles with a, s, v, take ¢. (4) Nouns and adjectives with a, 4, v, 
take c. | 

(6) When nouns form their Nom. by lengthening the final ¢ . 
or o of the root, this root ends in -v or -vt; in a few cases also 
it ends in -g. A c at the end of the root is of course rejected ; 
for a word cannot end in +. 


E. g. xouuny, Gen. moupey -05° Saipan, Satpor—os" Agoy, Agovt-o¢° Gita, 
§7t09-0¢. 
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(c) A third class neither receive the ¢ nor change their final 
vowel. They end in -» -vz, or -@; and the Nom. and the root 
are one and the same; excepting that in words ending with -»t 
the t must of course be omitted at the end. 


od - L oo 
E. g. natay, mardv-o¢* aioy, atwv-o¢° 70, Fng-0¢° Zevopay, Zevopart—Os. . 


Nore 1. In general the original vowel of the root is long here. In most 
cases, also, the ending is -» or -g, which need no change. 

Note 2 The student will find no trouble in distinguishing this class from 
any of the preceding, because the Gen. case will develop the nature of it at 
once. The declension is easy and obvious, inasmuch as merely the case- 

‘endings are to be added to the ground-form. 


(3) Nouns neuter. These often have the pure root for their 
ground-form or Nom. case; and when they have < final in the 
root, they either omit it in the Nom. or else substitute -@ or -¢ in 
its place. 


E. g. mewégt, Gen. -0¢° Koy, -05° oda, Toat—o¢* yagley, yaguEYT—OC° 
Nag, imat-o¢* teas, Tégat-os. | 

Nore 1. A few neuters have -xt final, which are dropped in the Nom. ; 
as yula, yadaxt-os. | ) 

Nore 2. For the most part, the neufers in -» or -»t are adjectives or 
participles. When the root of neuters ends, as it usually does, in » or @, 
or in a vowel, no change is needed for the Nom.; but when it ends it 1, 
this of course must fall out. Of the mutes, only 7 ends the root of neuter 


N. B. The account given above of ground-forms belongs mostly to nouns the 
Jinal letter of whose root is a consonant. The nouns with a final vowEL 
mostly belong to what are called the Contracts of Dec. III. and will be exhibited 
un the sequel. . 


Formation of the other Cases. 


(4) In general the case endings (see § 18. 4) are merely ap- 
pended to the root simple or modified ; but the Voc. has no ap- 
propriate and uniform case-ending to distinguish it. 


The statement here made is evident at once to the reader, so soon as he 
casts his eye over the paradigms that follow. But some of the cases have 
occasional peculiarities, which need to be noted. 


Nore 1. Formation oF THe Acc. Sincutar. Nouns whose root ends in a 
_ consonant form the Acc. regularly in -a; but (a) Barytone nouns, i. e. not 
accented on the ultimate, when they have either of the T' class of mutes for the 
Jinal letter of the root, may take the regular form, or an apocopate one ending 
with -y; e.g. yaQus, yaguta or yaowy’ tpsc, Egid-a oF EoLy’ SQVIG, DEVCI—a 
or ogviy. But this same class of words, when monosyllabic or orytone, form 
only the regular Acc.; e.g. nove, 20d-a° élnis, glnid-a. But xieic has 
xdeida and xisiv. (b) Words ending in -i¢ -vg -avg -ous, simply add -» to 
the Acc.; e. g. moluc, moduy* Botgus, Botguy’ vaic, vaiv’ Bots, Bob». 
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Nore 2, Formation oF THE Voc. Sineutar. (1) The general principle 
is, that the Voc. assumes the form of the simple root. This takes place, (a) Of 
course in all cases where the Nom. exhibits the root. (b) Where the end- 
vowel of the root has been lengthened i in the Nom., the Voc. shortens it; 
e. g. Jaiuay, Suipor: HATH, pajteg. EXCEPTIONS are orytone nouns (not ad- 
jectives) which retain, in the Voe., the long vowel of the N om. ; €. g. Nom. 
and Voc. 1opajy. Bat nar, avg, gate, make Voc. natép, uvey, THTEQ, 
and are anomalous. (c) When this class of words have dropped an -y» or -st 
in the Nom., the Voc. assumes the short vowel and the », or merely omits 
the 1, which cannot stand at the end of a word; e.g. péduc (uéar—oc), 
Voce. uéday: ytyas (-avtos), Voc. yiyav" zugisic (e105), Voc. yugier. (d) 
Nouns in -«¢ -ve -avg -evg -ovg omit the formative ¢ in the Vocative, and 
assume the root; e.g. pevtis, warts’ mosaBus, mpéoBu’ yeats, yoat> Ba- 
‘athets, Bactdsv’ Bows, Bou. 

(2) The Vocative, on the contrary, conforms to the Nom., not only when 
the latter exhibits the simple root (see a in No. 1), but, (a) In most words 
where the root ends with a consonant, which cannot stand at the end of a 
word and must be dropped, or else it takes ¢ after it, provided the final vowel 
_ of the root has not been changed i in the Nom.; e. g. Nom. and Voc. gic (root 
gat’) N. V. véy(vup') N. V. oags (oagx’) N. V. cow (w7.) (b) In oxytones 
with prolonged vowels in the Nom.; e.g. N. V. wotpojy. (c) All participles 
of Dec. IIL have the same Nom. and Vocative. 


(3) 1 Nouns i in -w -w¢ fem. (Gen. -00¢) make the Voc. anomalously in -o7; 
e.g. Hxw, Nyor® atidwc, aidor. 


Nore 3. FoRMATION OF THE DaTive PLURAL. As this ends in -at which is 
added to the roof, nothing more is needed than the remark, that the same 
changes occur before o here, in respect to preceding mutes, or —» -yt, a8 
take place before ¢ in the Nominative ; e. g. Aaumeoe for lewd: ylyace 
for yiyavtoz, odovar for oddvrer, etc. Pecuurarities: If the Nom. sing. 
have the diphthongs —avs -ovs, -evc, the Dat. plural retains them; e. g. ygau- 
al, Bovai, Bacthevor. 

N. B In these general rules for the formation of the cases, some of the princi- 
ples are applicable, as the reader will see, to nouns whose root has a zoel before 


the Gen. ending -os. But most of these latter nouns have some peculiarities ; 
and these will be developed in the sequel. 


. Accentuation. 


Nore 4. The general rule is, (a) That all words not monosyllabic in ther 
Nom. case, retain the accent on the same syllable which has ut in that case, whenever 
this can be done. But, 


(b) Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) accent the ultimate of the 
Gen. and Dat. of all numbers; see in the Par. yéc, F79. Ten nouns of this 
class, however, acute the penult in the Gen. plur. and dual; e. g. Pus, ovs, 
mais, etc. Gen. plur. patav, ata; naidwv, naldory, etc. instead of puter seq. 
Most of monosyllabic contracts, however, are exempt from the general rule 
as to Gen. and Dative. Participles of this class are also exempt; e. g. a, 
bytog, vvtt, etc. Jag conforms to the rule in the sing. number, but not else- 
where, e. g. tavtos, but mavtwy. I'vvn and xvwy follow the rule of mono- 
syllabic words. : 


(c) There are many anomalies in the accentuation of some nouns be- 
7 
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longing to Dec. III. (1) All syncopated nouns, in general, throw back as far 
as possible the accent in the Voc.; see Syncop. Nouns of Dec. II.c. Some of 
them have other irregularities, which are noticed below. (2) The Attic 
endings —w¢ -wy have no influence on the accent. (3) Monosyllabic nouns 
with -¢ final in the Nom., and -» in Ace., and all monosyllabic neuters, 
circumflex the Nom.; other monosyllabic nouns acute it; e. g. pvs, vots, to 
avo, but uqv, etc. Kieis is an exception to the first class, (4) Neuter 
nouns of more than one syllable throw back the accent as far as they can. 
For a full account, see large Grammars, specially Kiihner L § 


(5) The paradigms which will exemplify the preceding state- 
ments, are here arranged in accordance with them. 

Sing. No.1.6, No.2.6, No.3.7%, No.4.4, No.5.0, No.6.0, No. 7.0, 
Nom. |Aatdap |xogat jAaunacg jéis syivas |daluoyr (dntoe 
Gen. Auilanog |xdgaxos |Auprados | duv0s ylyavtag | Dainovog | G1 t0g0¢ 
Dat. Aailane |xogaxt jdopnads |giri |ylyavte |Saiuore |sytoge 
Acc. |dallane |xdgoxe jAopnada |éwa |yivarta |daipova |dntoge 
Voc. |Aaidaw |xogat |Aaunas oly jyivyay |datpor |dijtoo 


N. A. Vidadlane |xogaxe |dopnade |dive |ylyarte |Saiuove |éyroge 
G.D.  |Aadamowy | xogaxory | Lopnadow| divotv | ycyartocy| Satporoey| intogory 


Nom. |Aaidames |xdgaxss |Aaunades | dives |yiyartes |Suduoves | 6ytoges 
Gen. — |Aacdeney |xogexmy |Aounaday | duvav | yryarter | Samuorwy |dntoguy 
Dat. hailow. |xogat, |launact |gior {ylyeot |duipoor |dntogas 
Acc. hatdunas |xdgaxas |Aapnadas |divas |yiyevtas |Saduovas |dntogas 
Voc. |datdanes |xéguxes |Aapmades \Sires |ylyavtes 'Saiuoves \gnroges: 


Sing. No.8.6, No.9.6, No.10.é, No.J.zé, No.12.76, No.13. 16, 


Nom. mowuny ainv- | Dye omc Poéce TEQS 
Gen. moisévos | atwvog | Fngog | saaros | peéatos | tégatog 
Dat. TEOLUEYL aiave | Snot | capate posate TEQaTE 
Acc. mowsva | atova | joa | copue | PEEaQ TEQas 
Voce. Toi ave dio =| ope posag tégag 
Dual. | 
N. A.V. | zomtve | aiave | Sige | coats | goeats Tépata 
oD: motusvory | aswvow | Iygoty | cwpartow | gosctow | tegato.y 
ur 
Nom. mowsvec | aiaves | Digs | camata | poceta | tégata 
Gen. nowmsvow | aiovor | Inoav | cauatwr | pesdtay | tegator 
Dat. mouse | otoor | Ongol | coaoe | goéacr Tépace 
Acc. motusvas | atwvag | Pnoas | capata | poeata | té9ata 
Voc. moumsves | aicves | Figs | cupate | pyéata | téocte 


Explanation of Paradigms. Nos. 1—3 exhibit the manner in which 
words, whose root ends in one of the mutes (text 2. a. 1), are formed and 
declined.—Nos. 4, 5 show the same, when the root ends in -» -»7, and takes 
~¢ in the Nom.; see text 2. a. 2.—Nos. 6, 7 illustrate text 2. b.—No. 8 illus- 
trates text 2. 6 in connection with text 4. Note 2. b. Exc.—Nos. 9, 10 illus- 
trate text 2. c—Nos. 11—13 illustrate text 3 (nouns neuter), | 

Nore 1. When a vowel precedes the Gen. ending ~os, and is such as 
cannot coalesce by contraction with any of the case-endings, or such as that 
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usage does not make it to coalesce, the noun is regularly declined, and does 
not properly belong to the contracts of Dec. IIL The declension of such 
words is too obvious to need special paradigms; e. g. xi¢, xloc, xls, xiv, xé Or 
xis, Plur. xieg, etc. So Sas, Fwoc, Pui, Faa, Fac, Plur. Sass, Faw, etc. 
In like manner some nouns in -i¢ ~ve are declined in the sing., without 
contraction, as iydus -vog -vt -uy -v" nolis -10g -u -ty -2, etc., although 
by common usage they are more frequently contracted in some of these cases. 

Nore 2. A great number of anomalies belong to this declension ; as any 
one may see by consulting the larger grammars. A good lexicon will note 
them; and in general they make no special difficulty. It may be proper, 
however, to note one here which is common, and of some extent, viz. that 
a number of fem. nouns in -w», Gen. -ovo¢ -wvog not unfrequently omit 
the » of this ending, and then contract; e. g. sixo», contr. Gen. sixots, Acc. 
sixa, Acc. plur. sixovs. Such contractions are common in the comp. degree 
of adjectives ending in -wy -oy, which belong to Dec. IIL see § 28. 


§ 25. Specran Forms or Dec. III. (Contracts). 


In this designation are comprised those nouns in general which 
have -0¢ pure in the Gen., i.e. those nouns whose declension-endings 
are preceded by a vowel. Most of these are subject to peculiar 
modifications, inasmuch as some of their cases are contracted. 

The reader has already seen, in Note 1. above, that some of such nouns, 
viz. with -o¢ pure in the Gen., are simply declined throughout. Where 
such is the case, nothing special belongs to their development. It is on 
account of the coNTRACTED Nouns of this general class, that the following 
separate forms of declension have been adopted. 


First form of Contracts (of Dec. IL ) 


(1) To this belong words ending in 
—ng -& -0¢ Gen. -€0¢ 


—-@ -W¢ e@eetve -00¢ 
Of these -n¢ is masc. and fem. ; -€¢ -o¢ neut.; -w -w¢ fem. 
«Sing. No. I. 7, No. 2. 10, No. 3. 4, 
Nom. TELHONS TELyOS nyo : 
Gen. Teunpeos — TeLygovs | telyeog telyous | nxoos nxots 
Dat. Teno’ =»: TELHQEE ‘weiyes «= Tebyes Hyoe Axo 
Acc. Torjora = TELNON rélyo¢ qzyoe nye 
Voc. TELNOSS telyos Hyor 
Dual. F a 
N. A. V. | tqejose teenon teiyses Tein ne 
G. D. ToLnosoLy §TELNOOLY TSLYEOLY TELYOLY as Dec. IL 
Plur 
Nom. (| teengees tomes telyca — tekyn nzol 
Gen. ToLnoewy  TOLNQWY TELYEWY TELYOY as Dec. IL 
Dat. teingeas (¥) | tedyeos (¥) 
Acc. — | teungeas = TELNO ELE teiyen telyn 


Voc. TOLNQEES §=—ss« TELYGELS telyee Tey 
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Norte 1. (a) The forms in -ng -e¢ belong to adjectives. Kiihner regards 
the ¢ final here as a part of the root, and as falling out between vowels in the 
sequel of declension, and before -ov in the Dat. plural. It is practically 
more simple for the student to look upon the y in -7¢ as the prolonged e 
of the root, and upon ¢ as formative ; although this is not in exact accord- 
ance with preceding principles, inasmuch as the neuter (e. g. cages) exhi- 
bits the ¢, and therefore it seemingly makes a part of the root. But must 
we assume the form 1g12ge-o-a¢ for the original Gen.? (b) It would seem 
that the neuters in -o¢ originally had -«> for their root, and have suffered 
a commutation of the final vowel « for the fuller 0;:e. g. tetyoc—telyss, 
Gen. tetyeos. (c) A few ending in -a¢ are declined after the model here. 


Nore 2. There are some peculiar modes of contraction here; e. g. Dual -ee 
into -7. Moreover when a vowel precedes the neuter plur. ending ea, 
this last contracts into -a, as xdgs-a—xléa (from xdéos); but the Acc. is 
sometimes regular, as byiea—tvyi4 in the N. Test. Besides this, the Acc. 
plur. contracted 1s always of the same form with the Nom. plur. contracted, 
without regard to the full form. 

Nore 3. Feminines in -w -ao, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are regular nouns of Dec. II. The Acc. of nouns in 
-w acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as 77; analogically it 
would be jjya. But the contracted Acc. of nouns in -we is regular here 
in respect to accentuation; e. g. aide. There are very few of this class 
of nouns (in common Greek only one in -we, viz. aiéws). The formation 
of the Nom. here is. peculiar, being made from the short o of the root and 
omitting the usual formative ¢. 


Note 4. PEcULIAR CONTRACTIONS. Proper names ending in —xleng suf- 
fer double contractions in the Dat. singular; e. g. ‘Hoaxiéns, Dat. “Hoaxiees, 
“Hoaxiéet, ‘Hoax. 


Norte 4. The neuters cédag and dénas (Gen. -aog) are declined accord- 
ing to the analogy of this declension; e. g. o&las, atlaog, gélaé and oéiq, 
etc. Dual osiae -ouv, Plur. cédaa, sila -wy -act, etc. Most other nouns 
in -as (which belong here) make the Gen. in -s0¢, as usual. 

Nore 5. The masc. nouns of Dec. Ii, which end in -a, are regularly 
declined, excepting that the Ace. sing. is sometimes contracted; as 7oa¢, 
Acc. 7j9a—7ow. They do not properly belong to the present declension 
of Contracts. 


§ 26. Second form of Contracts (of Dec. III.) 


(1) This comprises nouns ending in -¢¢ -vg masc. and fem., 
and -¢ -v neuter. 

(2) The class in -1¢ -vg comprises, (2) Nouns with a long vowel in the 
endings -i¢ -vs. (b) Nouns with a short vowel in -i3 -ic. The former 
class retain the vowel of their final syllable throughout; the latter, only in 
the Nom. Acc. Voc. singular. 

(3) The endings -i¢ vs, also -% -v, out of the N. A. V. sing. substitute s 
for the 7, v of the final syllables. 


(4) Nouns in -ig -vg long sometimes contract in the Dat. sing. (when 
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this is feasible), and in the Nom. plural, but more commonly only in the 
Acc. and Voc. plural, yet even here not uniformly. The other class, i. e. 
nouns with short vowels, are generally contracted in the cases just named ; 
and moreover they receive the Ionic Gen. endings -w¢ -w» sing. and plur., 
without any influence upon the accent; comp. the like endings in Dec. L IL 


(5) The following paradigms will exhibit these varieties. 


I. Nouns in -ig -vg +i -v. 


Sing. No. 1. 4, No. 2. 6, No. 3. 70, No. 4. 76, 
Nom. OAs MAYS aotu oivans 
Gen. MOEWS nN EWG aateos (05) | oivemsog (a6) 
Dat. TOAEs THE Guts owane 
Ace noOAy mhyuy -| @otu olvans 
Voc. Todt MY aoTU oivunt 
Dual. | 
N. A. V. | soles 77,788 | notes owanes 
G. D. modgory nnzEOWw aoTEOLY ovanéory 
Plur. | | 
Nom. modetc TENE “OTN owann 
Gen. moOAewy Tyee aoTEwy owanéay 
Dat. modsoe | snyeoe HOTEL TWVATETE 
Acc modgtg TI ELS aotn owann. 
Voc modetg THES aotn owann 
I, Nouns in -isg -v¢. 
No. 5. No. 6. 
Sing. 6, Dual. Plural. Sing. 6, Dual. Plural. 
Nom. | xis N. A. V. | xéleg | izDus N. A. V. | izSves -t¢ 
Gen. | xi0¢ | xis xLOY iyDvog iyGus =| by FUwy 
Dat. | xeé G. D xiol iy vt G. D. iyo vos 
Acc. | xéy xLoLy xtog iy Duy iydvow | iyPuvas -t¢ 
Voc. | xis | xbeg iyot | ixFveg Ug 


Note 1. Explanations. Nos. 1—4 exhibit the usual forms with 3, 1, 
short in the final syllable. Let it be observed, that the Dat. singular and 
also the Nom. Acc. Voc. plural, usually contract as in the paradigms. But 
it must also be noted, that sometimes in Attic, but specially in the Ionic 
and Doric, and in poetry, more or less of these forms are used as uncon- 
tracted, and consequently as declined in a regular way, (like xig above), 
But even here, in this mode of declining nouns, those cases may occasion- 
ally contract which commonly suffer contraction in the other mode of de- 
clining. ‘Thus we find modec -10¢ -1 (-7) -cv -4, Dual -ce -socy, Plur. modusg 
(nodig) -lwv -1c1—Acc. modiag (nodic). There are many nouns in -1s, with 
Gen. -0g pure, which exhibit the like forms.) 

Note 2 Adjectives in —vg —sa -v are declined like ajyvs and agtv, ex- 
cepting that the Gen. sing. always ends in -o¢, not in the Attic —we. 


Note 3. The class No. IL is not numerous. Monosyllabic roots here 
(such as xis, utc, etc.) do not usually contract in the plural. Moreover, 
the long quantity of the i and v in the Nom. is preserved only in the Nom. 
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Acc. and Voce. singular. It is now maintained by Grammarians, that the 
Digamma belonged originally to nouns of this class, (e. g. isi Fo, iy- 
Svs=iyFvFs, etc.) which being dropped the vowels became long in the 
cases just noted. The omission of the Digamma, however, did not influ- 
ence the case-endings before which it fell out. But as such matters.can- 
not be dwelt upon here, I must refer the reader to Kiihner, L § 287. If 
Wwe except a regard to the quantity of vowels here in the Nom. Gen. and 
Voc. singular, nothing important can be attached to the distinction made 
in the paradigms; for it is manifest, that a large class of nouns are often 
so declined as to preserve the final grownd-vowel (in -i¢ -vs) throughout 
the other cases; and then, the first and second classes adopt substantially the 
like mode of declension. 

Note 4. For the Acc. sing. in -» of nouns in -1¢ -vs¢, see § 24. 4. Note 
1. b.—For forms of the Voc., ibid. Note 2. d. The Nom. Acc. Voc., plural 
neuter in —n, are contracted from -se the full form. 

Norte 5. Nouns in -i¢ -vg, with Attic Gen., are proparorytones, e. g. 0— 
Aeoc, wodewy. But the neuters in -i -i do not generally admit the Attic 
Gen., and are accented according to common analogy; e. g. dote0¢, aotéar. 


§ 27. Third Form of Contracts (of Dec. IIL. ) 


(1) This is made up, for the most part, by nouns in -evg; 
it comprises also the few in -av¢ -ovg; in all of which the final 
¢ is formative, and tlie v, which was originally sounded as F 
is dropped before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel. 


(2) For convenience sake these may be divided into two classes : 


(1) Nouns in -evs; which drop the v in all cases, excepting Nom. Voc. 
sing., and Dat. plural; employ the Attic —o (for -o¢) in the Gen. singular ; 
and contract the Dat. sing., and also the Nom. Ace. and Voc. plural. 

(2) Nouns in -avg -ovg; which drop the v in like manner as the preced- 
ing class, with the exception of the Acc. sing.; have a Gen. sing. in -o¢; 
and usually contract only in the Acc. plural. 


First form -ev's Second forms -avs -ovc. 

Sing. 6, Plural. Sing. 6,  Plur. Sing. i,  Plur. 
Nom. Baoidst's | Bactdeis yous | yoaes Bois Boeg 
Gen. Baoléws | Bactkioy — || yoaocg | yeawy | Boos Booy 
Dat. Baoide Baorlevor yeat | yeavoi | Bot Bovot 
Acc. Baoéa | Baordéas (-eic) || yeaty | zeais Bouvy Bots — 
Voc. Buctled | Buordrsis youu | yoaes .| Bow Boss 

Dual. Baosiés yous Bos 
Baoéow yoaoty Boosy 


Nore 1. The Acc. plur. uncontracted, in the first form with -evs, is the 
common one; its contracted form (Saccieéic) is the same as the Nom.; see 
and comp. § 25. Note 2. This latter form occurs in the N. Test.; e. g. 
yovels, yoaupattis. The -a ending, in the Acc. sing. and plur., is long. 

Note 2. When -ev¢ is preceded by a vowel, it may contract also in the 
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Gen. and Acc. sing. and plural, as well as in the usual cases; e. g. yosv¢, 
Lotus -yous, yo&a -yoa, Plur. yoéwr -youy, yotas -yous. 

Note 3. To the second class in -avg —ovg belong but very few words, 
viz. yoais, vas, and fous, yous, gous. Contraction, except in the Acc. plur. 
(where it is nearly universal), is here seldom to be found. The diserepan- 
‘ cies in declension between this class of nouns and that in -evs, are such as 
might occasion the former to be ranked somewhere else, or simply to be 
placed among the irregular nouns, as they have usually been. ' But Kiihner 
classes both together on the general ground, that both have a final formative 
¢, and both end in a uv which was once pronounced as a consonant, i. €. a8 
F. The evidences of this are plain, when we compare vaF¢, vaFos, vaF l, 
etc., with navis, navis, navi, etc.; also BoF's, BoF os, BoFi, etc. and bos, bovis, 
bovi, etc. So BaciléF's, BaowdéFos, etc. In all such cases, the F falling out 
before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel, (which is the com- 
mon usage), explains the forms as they now appear in the paradigm. For 
the form of the Voe., see § 24. Note 2. d; for Acc. see § 24. 4. Note 1. b. 
But nouns in -svg do not follow the rule there specified. 

Nore 4. Nearly all the contracted or irregular forms, specially in poetry 
or in some of the dialects, occasionally appear as regular; e. g. Gen. Ba- 
otdéoc, Nom. plur. Baotiées, Acc. plur. Boas, sing. Boa, etc. So some of the 
uncontracted forms in the paradigm aero appear as contracted ; e.g. 
Baordéa—Baosdy. 


§ 28. Syncopated Nouns of Dec. TT. 


(1) Most of these contract after syncope; but some do not, 
because they are not adapted to contraction. They may be ar- . 
ranged under three classes : (a) Neuters in -a¢ with Gen. -azos. 
(b) Feminines in -o» with Gen. -ovog. (c) Several nouns in -7@ 
Gen. -¢00¢.: 

(a) Neuters in -as. 


Sing. Dual, Plural. 
N. A. V. xégac¢ xgaTs -a8 -o | gata -ae -o 
Gen. xégartos, (xéganc), xégug | xegatory —coty —<iy xEQaTOY doy -dy 
Dat. | xégate, (xégai), xéga xEQUCL 
(b) Feminines in -wy -ovos. 
Nom.  eixwy ELXOVEC 
Gen. _—Eixovog, ssxovg euxove | eixoveny 
Dat. _—eixove sixovouy aixooL 
Acc. _— sixova,, sixa sixovas, eixoUs 
Voc. —setxov | ELXOVES 
(c) Syncopates im -70- 
Nom. zar7Q TEATEQES 
Gen. mat g05, MATOOS TOTES MAtéowy 
Dat. — narége, natgé matégoLy nateage 
Acc. Matsa METEVAS 


Voc. nateg TEATEDES 
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Explanations. 


Note 1. Like xégag are declined to yégas, t0 yijgas, and to xgéas, i. e. 
they suffer the syncope of the 1 and then contract throughout the dual and 
plural (Dat. plural excepted), and also in the Gen. and Dat. singular. But 
TO tépac commonly suffers syncope, etc., only in the plural. In the N. Test. 
xégag and tépas never contract ; but xose¢ makes plur. xgéa. 

Note 2 Like eixwy are declined a number of fem. nouns in —oy; e. g. 
andar, yedtdwr, adlwy, etc. Some of them syncopate and contract the Dat. 
as well as the Gen. and Acc.; e. g. unSoi, yedcdvi, etc. 

Norte 3 Like narjg are declined pytyo, Pvyatye, avyyg and some oth- 
ers. The peculiarity is, a syncope of the ¢ in the penult of the Gen. and 
Dat. singular, and the insertion of @ in its room in the Dat. plural. In the 
word avne, however, the ¢ is omitted in all except Nom. Voc. sing., and 6 
is put in its place; e.g. Gen. avdgcs, Plur. avdgsc, avdoacs, etc. Another 
peculiarity is, that the Gen. and Dat., when syncopated, throw the accent 
upon the ultimate, excepting the Dat. plural ; e. g. Suyatoos, Fuyated. And 
so in other cases of syncope, which are occasional, but not exhibited in the 
paradigm ; e.g. Suyatgey, but Dat. Fvyateucs. The Voc. shortens the ulti- 
mate, and throws back the accent as far as it can go. 

Nore 4. I have classed these syncopates together here, merely for conve- 
nience’ sake. Still, there isa common principle of syncope running through 
the whole, which would justify the present arrangement on other grounds. 
Usually only the first class—in ag have been reckoned as the fourth of the 
Contracts ; but Kiihner makes no separate declension of these nouns. A 
general similarity in contraction, however, and a therough one in syncope, 
renders it desirable to place them together. Classifications of such a na- 
ture are indeed somewhat arbitrary ; but they should be adapted to con- 
venience. Other syncopates of Dec. IIL occur; but the cases are of an iso- 
lated kind, and do not well admit of classification. 


§ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 


Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous. The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes ; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 

E. g. ’Incovs, Gen. Dat. Voc. ’Incot, Acc.’ Inaovy. Also *Iwans, Gen. 
"Iwo7, Matt. 27: 56. 

(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 

E. g. yuri, Gen. yuvaixds, etc. So iwo, tdatos, etc.; yoru, yovatos, etc. 
In all nouns of this sort, the oblique cases seem to come from a different 
ground-form, e. g. yuvais, Udat, etc. 

(3) Heteroclites, i.e. words declined in different ways. 


E. g. O muxns, puxntos (Dec. IIL), also Gen. wtxov (Dec. L). So zoeic, 
Zowtos and ygo0s, etc.; oxotos, oxotov and exotovs, etc. 
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(4) Metaplasm, i.e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as 
implies another and different ground-form. 

E. g. “Aidyg, “Aides (and *Aidov), etc. ; 0 aitos, 6 Seopos, plur. cita, deo- 
pa, etc. 

(5) Defectives, i.e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 

E.'g. 6 aig, only in the sing. number; ai ’49ijva, only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 

(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 


EK. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept. and N. Testament ; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100; the 
names of alphabetic letters, as ala, etc.; some common nouns, as yoewy, 
déuas, o—edos, etc. | 

Nore. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are avjg, yaa, yo- 
at79, velo, yoru, yun, Sols, xéoas, xlelc, xiay, MaAQTUS, VAG, SOMG, OUS, MAIC, 
wdwe, vics, pogag, zelo, all in the N. Test.; and many more in the classics. 
But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is needless to 
detail the forms here. 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 30. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 


(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as 
qualifying them and being often used for them, that they partake 
of all the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and 
declined by the same laws. P 


(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separately 
distinguish the masc., fem., and neuter genders. (b) Two; where 
the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending ; as 1s the 
case in Dec. II. and III. of nouns. (c) One; in which case the 
adjective is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 

(3) Fruexron. In the first class, viz. those of three terminations, 
the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; but the 
fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to Dec. II. 
or III., because they have no separate fem. form. The third 
class belong only to Dec. III., or to Dec. I. masculine. | 


8 
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§ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 


pélas, 
pshavos, 


1807, 
TEQEVOG, 


xy, 
a? 
éxovTos, 


as, 
e 
TM AYTOS, 


didoos 
Oizsdoov 
Sinhow 
Outihooy 
dinios 


Oiuxlow -© oa -& 


No. 3. 
Bagis  -tia Ss -¥ 
Bagéog -siag -£0¢ 
Bags -ele = -& 
Bagiy -toayv =v 
Bagv'  -tia 
Baoées -eia -& 
Bagéow -slary —EévLy 
Bagtis -eioe = - Es 
Bogiwy -swy -éswy 
Bagéos -tiaig -Eéoe 
Bagéas -slog -&e 
Bagtic -ttos 8 -ta 
No. 5. 
pélowa, pslay 
uelalvnc, pédavos, etc. 
No. 6. 
TEQELYA, —- TEQEY 
tepsivac, TEQEVOG, etc. 
No. 7. 
ixovon,  éxoy 
ixovons,  éxovtos, etc. 
No. 8. 
Nooe, aay 
MACYS, . Wartos, etc. 
No. 10 
-olson -% O00” -ouP 
-oU ong -i¢ oov -ov 
-@ on -fi ow -@ 
-ovvony -1¥ Gov -oUP 
on - Ooy -ovy 


~ w~ ld w 
Sunloow -oty Oa -aty ooLy -oLy 


dimloot -6t oat -at oa 


Oundowy 


Oimdoore —oi¢ Oats -aits dou 
dinloove -ovs ous -a¢ Oa 


Sing. No. 1. | No. 2. 
Nom. xalog 7 -oy | vé0¢ -ao 
Gen. xahov -ij¢ -ov | veov -as 
Dat. xalo -j 60-@ | view ae 
Acc. xadov -7» —d¥ | véoy —ay 
Voc. xals —-9 . -ov | vé0g -a 

Dual. 

N. A.V. | xalw -a@ -o | véo -o 
G. D. xahoty -aiy -otw | véostw —aLy 

Plural 
Nom. xaloe -ab -a | vé0e os 
Gen. nada vewy 
Dat. xahotg -aig —oic | véolg -als 
Acc. xalovs -ag -a | véovs -ag 
Voce. xahob -ai -a | véoe —ae 

Sing. No. 4. 

Nom. zuoles -s0c0n -e 
Gen. zaolevtog -Eoons = -evTOS 
Dat. yayievte § -toon =e 
Acc. zaolerta -sccay —Ev 
Voc. zagler ~tcoa ey 
Dual. 
N. A. V.| yagievts -econ -evte 
G. D. AUQUVIOLY -ETTOLY -EYTOLY 
Plur. 
Nom. wuolevtes §=-EocoL §=—EV TO 
Gen zaoviwy -Eqowy -EvTOY 
Dat. zyugisot = -Egaag. —EG 
Ace yooleyvtag -souag -evTE 
Voc. yaolevteg -eccae § -Evte 
CONTRACTED FORMS. 

Sing. No. 9 
Nom. | yevosos -ov¢ éa* -7 cov -oiy' 
Gen. | yovosov -ov tag -i¢ gov -ov | 
Dat. | zovoto -@ && -7 &® -O 
Acc. | yovosoy -ovyéay -ijy cov -ovy 
Voc. | xotoee éa -i) sv -ovv 
Dual. : 

N.A.V.| yovotw -3 te -& fo -o 
G. D. | zevodsow -oty sary -aty sory -otv 

Plur. 

Nom. | yovoso: -of gas -at sa -& 

Gen. | zovotwy —cr 

Dat. ZOVTEOLS -OtS EaLS -—atg goLg -OTS 
Acc. | zovatous -ov¢éas -as5 sa a 

Voc. | yovosos -0t sav -at sa -a 


~ , ~ 
Ounloot -ot oat -at oa 


& 
—WP 


ad 


—-a 


-0t¢ 
-@ 


Cad 


* I give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Kaohner give it. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fem. -éy here. 
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Nore 1. (a) Adjectives in -os, with three endings, have the fem. in -73 
except (as in Dec. L) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by g, in 
which case it of course takes -a, usually long, like »éo¢ -a -o»y. Yet nouns 
in -oo¢ take = in the fem., unless g goes before; e. g. 0ydoo¢ -y -ov; but 
with 9, like aSeodo¢ -a -ov. 

(b) Accentuation. In this class, the fem. and neuter preserve the same 
place of the accent which tt occugnes in the Nom. masc., in all cases where this 
can be done, although the nature of the accent must be varied (e. g. xaos, 
xahi* xovqos, xovgy, etc.) as quantity dictates. The Gen. plural has only 
one form and one mode of accentuation; as the paradigms shew. (c) Most 
compound adjectives in -o¢; also, by Attic usage, many other adjectives in 
-tog —1uog -810G -avog; have only two endings, see § 32. 

Nore 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. IIL (xijyus, aotv); and the 
fem. with Dec. L in -@ pure; in which case all will be plain. But there 
are some minute discrepancies; (1) The Gen. sing. is commonly -og¢ (not 
-oig Attic). (2) The neuter plur. -ea never contracts. (3) The fem. forms 
are regularly accented as nouns of Dec. L of the like quanaty:s ; e. g. Bu- 
geta, Gen. plur. Bagewy. 

Nore 3 In respect to Nos. 4—8, let the ender consult § 24. 2, as to the 
forms of the Nom., which spring from the root which is developed in the 
Genitive. The masc. and neuter are mere copies of Dec. IIL; the femi- 
nine with its accentuation is modelled after Dec. L.; e. g. naytwy, nacwy. 
But here too are some minute discrepancies; e. g. -si¢ -svtog makes the 
Dat. plural in -eas (as yagieos), not -eoe as we should expect, comp. § 24. 4. 
Note 3. But participles like to these adjectives make -eov in the Dat. plu- 
ral. N. B. No.'5 has only tadag of like declension; No. 6 stands alone; 
No. 7 is followed only by some composites of the same class; and of No. 8 
the same is true. But many participles are declined like Nos. 7 and 8 

Nore 4. Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Contracts of adjectives with three end- 
ings. In most cases they simply conform to contracts in Dec. IL and L 
Pecuuanrities; (1) The contractions of -so¢ and -oo¢ take the circumflex 
on the ultimate, without regard to the tone in the full form. (2) The con- 
tractions of -67 -o@ are into -7 -& (not w), contrary to usual custom (§ 13. 3. 
H. 1.); e. g. dixdon -7, Sixdoa -& Comp. Note 1 above for the fem. end- 
ing of -ooc. If another vowel or an @ precedes -eo0¢, the fem. contract is 
-@; e. g. fem. épéea -&, apyvgeos -a. 


§ 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 


(1) These are, (a) A few of the primitive adjectives in -o¢, 
noted in good lexicons. (b) Most compounds in-oc. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -vo¢ -cuog -eso¢ -aeog. (d) Those which 
increase in the Gen., and therefore belong to Dec. III., and have 
a separate neuter form in the Nom.; e. g. adjectives ending in 
~OY -OV; —NV ~EV; —NG -EG; -tG -6; US -V; MO -003 dus -ov. (e) 
Parisyllabics in ~w¢ -wy and -oug -our, of Attic and contracted 
Dec. II. ! 
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(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as‘ the 


fem. forms (being the same with the masculine) are omitted, and 
all the others are of Dec. II. or III. 


Sing. No.1. neut. No. 2. neut. No.3. neut. No.4. neut. 
Nom. tvdotog -ow | adndis & upg _-ov | ews -wy 
Gen. éydotou alndéog -ovs Tupeovos ew 
Dat. évdotw GAlnde  -8 ounppove idew 
Acc. tvdotov Glndia -i & guppove -oy | ew 
Voc. évOoks -ov | adndiie és oapeor tlewg -wy 
Dual. 
N. A. V. | évdokou alndés  -f gupeore ew 
. we éydokouv alnFéow -oty gTwpeovoty tlewy 

ur 
Nom. tvOokor -a | adndéss  -sio 8a -7j Tupooves -a | eo -o 
Gen. évdosuy alndéwy -ov cwpooveny tea 
Dat. évdvkotc adndéot gupgoat | tdewe 
Acc. évdokoug-a | adnSéag -eig sa -7 ouppovas -a | swe -w 
Voc. Evdotor -a | adnPees -kic ba -7 | awqgoves -a | ew -o 


Nore 1. No. 1 presents simply the masc. and neut. forms of Dec. IL 
The contract forms of that declension are also imitated by a few adjec- 
tives compounded with lots and voig; e. g. contr. form evmdoug -ou -w 
-ovy, Pl. s¥niot, neut. evtiow (uncontracted), Acc. sundovs—sinion. The 
neut. plur. here in -o« does not contract; and the accentuation is pecu- 
_ liar, as the tone remains on the penult of ‘all contracted forms; see § 22. 
Note 1. 6. | | 

Norte 2. No.2 presents the forms in the first of the Contracts, Dec. HL, 
with the neuter gender. When a vowel precedes the ending -1¢, then the 
ending -sa usually (not always) contracts into -&; as vyéea -a, but some- 
times vyti, see § 25. Note 2 

Nore 3. No. 3 in -wy» -o»y is a specimen of all adjectives that are of 
Dec. IIL and declined according to its usages. The very few in -v¢ -v are 
modelled after iyvs, Form IL. of the Contracts, and are defectives. 

Nore 4. No. 4 follows the Attic form of Dec. I. For the neut. plural 
- (not like the masc.), see § 23. Note 4. For the contracted forms of 
Dec. IL, see Note 1 above. 


§$ 33. Adjectives of one ending. 


(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter 
_ termination. Of course, they are usually employed only with 
nouns masc. and feminine. 


Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in 
the Gen. and Dat.) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all 
_ respects they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. L and IIL; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 


(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the followings endings, viz. 


PO et ee 
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Common gender, Dec. L povlas —0v, éSehovris -ov. Dec. OL puyas 
—ados, & aNInY -7Vv06, jews -ijt0g, ayveg -Ht06, HALE -txos, nagandns -iyo¢, 
jsusvut —yos, aivili -snog, avadxss -Ld0s, avyxhuc -vdo¢, etc. Some, more- 
over, are used only in the masculine ; as yégwy, mgsoBus, méyns, and others. 


§ 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 


(1) Two of these are very common, viz., néyag and nolug. 
They are declined thus: 


Nom. Voc. péyas = peyaly = peéyor nolvg moldy modu 
Acc. péyoy = ptyadny = psa molvy mohdny modu 
All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from peyadog 
and zodios. ‘Two original forms seem to be intermixed in these declen- 


sions. So the epic of zodus has a Gen. nodéos, Nom. plur. modésg -Ei6, etc., 
shewing a ground-form of Dec. IL 


§ 35. Adjectives and Participles compared. 


(1) Apsecrives indicate quality or attribute simply, without 
reference to time; Parricipies, while they express the like 
ideas, convey also the adsigmfication of time, in respect to the 
existence or exertion of quality or attribute. Kuhner, in refer- 
ence to this, styles them energic adjectives. 


2) All participles and most adjectives partake of declension 
and motion ; 1.e. they have case-endings, and endings to distin- 
guish the different genders, (which last is technically called mo- 
tion). | 

All participles have three forms for the different genders. But adjectives 
of the second class have only two, and of the third class but one. 


(3) The Vocative of participles is every where like the Nomi- 
native, and so differs here from many nouns and adjectives. 


(4) For convenience sake the Participles may be divided, as 
to the mode declension, into three classes ; viz. 


(1) Such as belong to Dec. IIL and L and insert »t before -o¢ of the 
Gen.; of course these prolong the vowel of the ground-form (§ 24. 2, 
a. 2.); e. g. 

(a) tuntwy -ovoa -o7, Gen. -ovtog -ovons -ovtos. (b) ctsdav -ovce -oir, 
Gen. —ovd¥t0¢ -ovons -obvt06, (so the contracts and second futures). (c) b:- 
dovs ~ovce -ovv, Gen. -ovtogs —ovons -ovtos, (of the 3d conj. of verbs in pz). 
(d) twas -aca -av, Gen. -artos -aons —avtOG, (e) tupdels -eigo -éy, Gen. 
—sytog -slons -évtos. (f) daxvic -tca -vv, Gen. trtos -vons -vrtos, (4th of 
verbs in pt). 

Nore. In all these cases, »t of the Gen. being omitted in the ground- 
form makes the vowel of that ground-form long, if it be not already so. 
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Before ¢ final and formative in the Nom., e goes into 8s, o into ov; before 
» final, o goes into w. The, double-timed letters (a, v) are made long, 
when standing before the formatives ¢ and ». 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. TIL and L, and insert t before the Genitive ; 
viz. tetvpaig -via -oc, Gen. -oto¢ -vias -otos. Usually y is the final forma- 
tive in participles, when o precedes ; but this tense is an exception; see 
§ 24. a. 2. Note 1. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. IL and L; e. g. tuxtopuevos -7 -ov, Gen. -ov -7¢ 
-ov, etc.; and all regular participles.Pass. and Midd., excepting the Aorists 
of the Passive. 


Remark. These include all the varieties of participial declension ; and they 
are so plain as to need no further explanation. As they all have three termina- 
tions, they of course are to be compared with Class I. of the Adjectives. 


° § 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 


(1) Usually there are reckoned three degrees of comparison, 
viz. the positive, comparative, and superlative. But some ad- 
jectives from their nature do not admit of the forms of compari- 
son. 

Properly speaking, the positive is not a degree of comparison ; it is sim- 
ply an absolute assertion of ees But it is not important here to insist 
on this. | 

(2) The usual saupetionend es may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., I. Those in -rego¢ -a -ov, comp.; -tarog -7 -o», 
superlative. II. Those in. -iwy -1ov, comp.; -“or0g -n -ov su- 
perlative. 


I. Comparison by -tegog -raros. 


(a) Most adjectives in -os, with a long penult syllable, drop 
the ¢ and merely add the comparison endings; e: g. Gefacos, Be- 
Basoteoos, SeBacoraros. 

Note. It is enough for the dplication of this rule, if the penult be 
long merely by position; and even a mute and a liquid will constitute such 
position and make the rule applicable; e.g. TuxQos, TELXQOTEQOS, mixgoratos. 

(6) If the penult be short, the o is prolonged; e. g. 0g0s, 
OOGwrtEVOS, Gogwraros. 

(c) Such as are of Dec. III., and end in “UG —U; ~NG -&5 -aS 
-av; -a@; usually add the comparison endings to the simple root. 

EK. g. ylunis (-v), yluxitegos, yluxvtatos* adn dnc (—es), -EOTEQOS -ETTATOG* 
pélac (-av), -avtepos -avtatos’ paxag -aptEpos -cKgTaTOS. 

(d) Most other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original form, 
and then add -éoregog -éoraros, or -lotegog -latatos, the -eo- or 
-L0- being euphonic, 

E. 8: oapgey, Tupporeategos ~sotatos’ apijdsk, apndixtotepog —éoTetos* 
aenat, conayiotepos -ictatos. Those in —ss -ev drop the » of the simple 


o 
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root, and take o before the usual endings; as yagierg (-ev), yaguéategos, 
—80TATOS. 


II. Comparison by -iwy -coros. 


(4) Usually this is adopted only by a ‘few adjectives ending 
in -v¢ and -g0¢; and then, by casting away these final syllables 
and receiving the comparison-forms in the room of them. 


E. g. yduxts, yhuxtwr, -votos’ aiszods, aicziwy -Lato0s. 


Nore 1. Only a very few in -v¢ belong here; for most adjectives of this 
class are compared as in c above. Only a small number in -go¢ also be- 
long here. 


Note 2, Even some adjectives in -o¢ form comparisons in this way ; 
€. 2. xaxdG, xaxiwy, -—Lotos* gidos, pidiwy -Lotos’ Odtyos, olbyiotos* péyas, 
péytotos. 


III. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives. 


(5) Adjectives in -otsvog -xevoc (with short penult) take either w or o 
in the comparison; e. g. atevos, -oteg0¢ or —wteQos, etc. 

(6) Adjectives in -o0¢ -ov¢ often receive -éotegos -sotatog for the com- 
parison-forms ; e. g. &nAdog -amlototegos -éotatos. But they may also ex- 
hibit -wteges -wratos. 

(7) Some adjectives in -og cast away the —o¢, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. yepasos, yegaitegos -attatos’ gihos, pidtegos, pilta- 
tog. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -og drop this syllable and then assume -altsgos -altatos: 
~guTEQ0¢$ -totatos’ or —ictEgos -iotatos, (instead of the usual -otepos —dta- 
70s); €.g. péoos, psoaitegos -aitatos’ KpPovoes, apIoréctegos -kotatOS* 
AIWYOS, NIWYloTEpOS —LOTATOS. 

_ (9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in -owy or 

-Trov; e.g. tayus, Sacowv’ Badic, Baccuv’ Boadic, Boacowys nayus, 
Naoowy’ uaxos, uacouy’ Eayuc, Ehacowy’ (Attice rz), and some others. 
(10) Adjectives anomalous in various respects, are the following ; viz., 


No. 1. No. 2. 
ayados aptivor HQLotOS (1190) TOOTEQOS mMEWTOS 
AOELTT OY XPUTLOTOS (ino) = VotEQOS ~=— VaTTATOG 
xaxog  —_- yelowy zeiorotos (veg) UNEQTEQOS UmMEETAtOS 
xoxo xaxlotos (2) ETYATOS 
psyas = att Cory psy totos 
Gliyoo aslo Odiytotos No. 4. 
gmolug wislwy .  smidstotos (xAsut7) xhentiotatos 
xalog xallioy xaddiotog (étaigos) éroupotatos 
@gdws dao $gotos (Bausdevs) Baoisvregog 
No. 3. (xvov) xUYTEOS 


Bayatos gozarotegos eoyaturtatos | (xépdos)  xegdlaw xégdsotos 
TQWTOS MOWTLOTOS 
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Nore 1. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, by the 
arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms of 
comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a greater 
number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they belong 
not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other grammars, 
I purposely omit them. ‘The adjectives under No. 2. show the manner in 
which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed from particles. 
No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed from nouns. No. 3. 
the manner in which another grade of comparison may be, and sometimes 
is, made from the common superlative, for the sake of high intensity of ex- 
pression. 

Note 2. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of the 
forms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, etc., 
which serve the purpose of expressing gradation ; e. g. dijdog evident, ual- 
Lov SijAo¢g more evident or specially evident, Sijhog wadsote most evident or alto- 
gether evident, etc. 


§ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 


(1) The few comparatives which end in -w» -oy are capable 
of contraction in the Acc. sing., and inthe Nom., Acc. and Voc. 
plural. This is done by dropping the », and then contracting 
the vowels thus brought together in the usual way ; comp. 28. 1.b. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. peg ~ov uelfoves § usilovg -ova -law 
Gen. psifovos psifove peforvey 
Dat. yeifore perlovosy psitoor 
Acc. psifova ello -or petfovag peilovs -ova lw 


Voc. peitoy usiloves usilovg -ova -fo 


§ 38. Numerals, Ordinals, etc. 


(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10 inclusively, and round num- 
bers of tens, 1. e. 20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The 
round numbers of hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly de- 
clined as adjectives of three terminations; e.g. dsaxoovos -au -o 
(200), etc. | 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their de- 
clension ; and for convenience’ sake they are here subjoined. 

Nom. sic plo. ey Tots Tic 
Gen. évog ues ivog = ToL 
Dat. ii ue gyi tgual 


Ace. fa  piav éy TOES tole 
Nom. dvo (duo) A a 

Gen. Jdvoiy (-siy -wy) Tiecouguy | 

Dat. dvoty (duc) Téggago. (térgacs) 


Ace. dvo Técoagas =-6 
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Note. The irregularity of the aceent on psde, etc., duoiy, etc., should 
be noted. The word dvo is not unfrequently used as tndeclinable, and so 
in all the cases without variation. | 

(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as mowzos —n -ov* devtegos -a -o», etc. 

(4) The Multiplicatives (dtniovs, rg:niovs, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of moog (i.e. ndovg of Dec. II.) for their ending, and 
decline according to this. For accent, see $ 22. Note 1. 6. 

(5) The numeral Adverbs, beyond anaé, dis, te/s, are formed 
by the addition of -x«¢ to the numerals; e. g. mevtaxes, éxarovra- 
x6¢, xedvaxec, etc. , | 

Note. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate abstract 
number, 1. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi threeness, sevenness), by 
adding the termination -as; e.g. tgsas, §B8douas, triad, hebdomade, etc. 


PRONOUNS. 
- § 39. Personal Pronouns. 


_ (1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the follow- 
Ing : | 


' ‘Singular. 
No. 1. | No. 2, No. 3. 
Nom. éyo ov 
Gen. éuov pov gov ov 
Dat. éuol pol gol ot 
Acc. és pe os g 
Dual. = 
N. A. v0 yo gPHt ooo cpus oye 
G.D. diy voy opaty copay opuiry opiy 
Plural. 
Nom. jpeig upsets ogeis, Neut. opéa 
Gen. juay oar ogayr 
Dat. = jy» upiy oplos 
Acc. pads ues ogpas, Neut. opéa. 


Nore 1. In the singular, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic éuov, éuol, éué, which are 
never so} Moreover, all the forms of No. 3 are emclitic, excepting the 
contracted forms sets, copay, opas. But prepositions with tone require 
the accent on goi, gol, aé, ol, cqict, e. g. maga gov; but the same preposi- 
tions usually take the fuller forms of the oblique cases of éy#, which forms 
are not enclitic, as mg0¢ éuov. The toneless prepositions (éx, sts, és, év) are 
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connected with enclitic forms throughout; e. g. & pov, &y cot, ete. ; and 
even other prepositions are sometimes used in the same way; e. g. %g0¢ 
ps, megd pov. Emphasis, also, or antithesis, restores the accent to the en- 
clitics; e. g. gué aj 08; me or thee? | 

Notre 2. The Nom. of the 3d person is supplied by avtos, which origi- 
nally was demonstrative = ipse, self, etc. ; ; but in later times it is often em- 
ployed as a pronoun personal, although in géneral of the emphatic cast. 
Kiihner derives it from av and 106, i. e. again this, q. d. the same. ‘The ori- 
ginal Nom. of o¥ etc. seems to have been 7 or 1; comp. the Eng. he, Lat. is, 
Goth. 1s, Sanscrit ig-am, of the same meaning, and radically of the same 
sound, In the N. Test. the forms in No. 3 are not to be met with ; instead 
of them aurog is usually employed. 

Note 3. The dialectical variations of the forms of ainiba all these pro- 
nouns are very numerous; see in Buttmann and Kiihner. But they are 
not found in the N. Test. | | 

Norte 4. The ground of the circumflex accent on nearly all the plural 
forms seems to be, that they are abridged from the older and fuller forms, 
€. g. 188¢, Upéec, oes, etc.. See in Thiersch’s Gr. Gramm. § 77. 


§ 40. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) These are 0¢, 7, 6, qui, quae, quod ; and ootes, nr0¢, 0 te, 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque. 


Singular. Dual, Plural, |. 
Nom. o¢ 7 0 o 860 te tik 
¢ ra z a CT] z 
Gen. ov 7 ov jw a @ wy 
v zt v. rz - v Tv rz 
Dat. 9 1 g ow = «aiy ow og 6 aatig:— sg 
Acc. ov a» O : ols as 


The other relative (6c71¢) is declined by combining the forms of tis with 
those just exhibited. 


$ 41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


1) The article 0, 7 to, and the pronominal intensive form of 
it Ode, #0, rode, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for 
such was the article in its original amee For declension, see 
the article in § 19. 


Nore. It is easy to account for the softening of this demonstrative into 
the article which specificates, distinguishes, points out emphasis, etc., as the 
latter has a kindred use with the former. The 1 seems to be the forma- 
tive characteristic of the article and of most demonstrative words, e. g- 16, 
tov, etc.; ovtoc==6 t0¢* aitos-=av and tos, etc. For the use of 6, 7, 0, 
as article, see Syntax. 


(2) The demonstrative pronoun ovzo¢, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 
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Singular. , 
c Soe ey ~ 
Nom. ovtog avtn tovto Dat. toute taUry TOUTH 
o UJ 
1» Gen. - tovtouv tavins.tovtov | Acc. tovtoy tavtyy TovTO. 

Dual, 

N. A. tovtw tavta tovrm | G. D. sovrow tavrary sovtor. 
Plural. 


? z 0 
Nom. ovtos avtas tavte 


Dat. TOUTOLG TAUVTALC tovtots 
, 
Gen. tovtoy 


Acc. tovrove tavtas tavta. 


Nore. Kiihner derives this from 0 and TOS, with v inserted for the sake 
of euphony. Tog seems to be the old form of.a demonstrative. 


(3) The other demonstrative, éxsivog -7 -0, that one, he, it, 
etc., is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the 
neuter of the Nom. and Acc. has the ending -o (not -ov). 


§ 42. Definitive Pronouns. 
These are avroc with avroc—=o avros. 


Autos is declined regularly like adjectives i iN 0¢ -9 -o», sxcopane that 
the neuter of the N om. and Ace. ‘sing. ends in-o. The Gen., etc., of avtog 
18, written tavrou, TAUTG), TXUTOY, etc. (not as TOUTOD, TOUTE), tovtoy, from 
ovt0s), the corons being designed to show that there is here a crasis of 
vowels. The Gen. ete. of this autos is also entirely distinct from avtou, : 
etc., the contracted form of éavtod, ete. ; see § 44. The neuter of aitos 
may however be tavto», as-well as tavto. 


Note. Autos, used as a definitive, in the Nom. signifies self; with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun usu- 
ally signify him, her, it, etc. But even the Nom. also often stands for he, etc., 
with emphasis; see § 39. Note 2. 


§ 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 


(1) These are tic, cd and deiva, some one, something, a cer- 
tain one, etc. The former is thus declined : 


Singular. , Dual. Plural. 
Nom. tic, té awe tivég tive (atta) 
Gen. tivog (tov) | teow Tuva 
Dat. tod (tw) | ti0b 

, > , 4 ” 
Acc. tive tivug tive (atte) 


Nore 1. All these are enclitics ; and, excepting in the Nom. sing., the accen- 
tuation (always on the ultimate) differs every where from that of tis 1é inter- 
rogative, which always has the acute placed on the ground-syllable, e. g. té- 
yoo, tint, etc. “Atte is Attic, for & tiva; and it is not enclitic. 


Nore. 2. The forms tov, t», are often employed instead of Gen. TNOS, 
Dat. tit, the usual enclitics. 


(2) sive is used but once in the N. Testament. It is deciin: 
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ed thus: dérva, dervos, derve, etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) 
as Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 

(3) THE INTERROGATIVE Pronouns are tis, t/, who? what? 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. 
apocopate forms are tov, 7@, which can be distinguished from the 
article only by the sense. 


§ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 


These are éuavrou -7¢, etc., myself ; ; Geavrou -76, etc., thy- 
self ; éavrou -7¢ -ov, etc., or contr. «vrou ~76, etc., himself, etc. 


Nore. As these pronouns are employed only when the subject of a sen- 
tence (Nom. case) is the same person as the object (oblique case), the Nom. 
of such reciprocal forms must of course be excluded from use. The com- 
position of the words is plain, viz. éug, oé, £, joined with avtog. The com- 
posite forms for the first and second persons are used only i in the Singular ; 
the plur. separates the elements, e. g. judy avtay, Yuor aitay, etc. Of 
course these have no neuter form. But the 3d pers. (&evroi, etc.) has a 
neuter Acc. éavto, ttself; it has also. a plur. in the composite form, e. g. 
Sautwy, &avtois, etc. Finally, the avtdc in the composition here does not 
even generally retain its specific and intensive meaning in the composite 
forms, but these forms may frequently be rendered as a simple pronoun, 
specially in the contracted avrov—favroi which is very common. When 
emphasis is specially intended, the words are separated ; e. g. éué avtoy, etc. 
Kiihn., L §337.3. N. B. avoid, etc. although properly of the third pers. on- 
ly, is frequently employed for other ee e.g. John 12: & 18:34; and 
so in the Classics, mene § 22. 5. 


§ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 


This of course belongs not to the singular, ‘as more than one 
must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but it 
has no Nom. or Vocative. It is compounded of adios addon», etc. 

. Dual. Plural. 
G. D. addgiow -aw ~ov | Gen. addnjdoy 
Dat. addndog -ag -o1¢ 
: Acc. G@ildjieo -a -o Acc. addniovs -ag -a 


§ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. 


These are easily and obviously formed ; e. g. euoe -n -dv* a0¢ 
-n -OV* Upétégos -& -0», etc. 


Nore. The third pers., cg -c -dy (more usually 6¢, 4, ov Att.) does not 
appear in the N. Test. Instead of these forms we have aitds or atrog, 
mostly employed in the Gen. in the room of the pronominal adjective 
forms. The other pronoun adjectives are unfrequent also in the N. Test., 
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the pronouns (Gen.) being more usually employed in their room. For fos 
or 0¢, we find idvos, his own, sometimes used in the N. Test.; e. g. in Matt. 
22: 5. 


§ 47. Correlatives. 


_ These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to show the mutual relations of things to 
each other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 


They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those beginning 
with z are distinguished only by the accent; the others are distinguished 
by beginning with t and o. 

E. g. 26005, haw great? etc., 0006, of a certain magnitude, etc.; motos, how 
situated ? etc., mot0¢, in a certain condition, etc.; nniixos, how old? etc., mnli- 
xdg, of a certain age, etc. The demonstratives and relatives of this kind are 
T0006, 80 great, etc. ogos, so great as, etc.; toLos, 80 situated, etc., oios, 80 a8, 
in such condition as, etc. ; nndixos, so old, etc., Onndixog, as old as, etc. These 
two latter classes have also several snteneive forms. 


§ 48. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 
These are very common. 


(a) The compound relatives, Satis, etc., often add ovy, or 3n, or dxn0T8; 
as OoTicoUy, whoever, etc. 5 datvadymote, whosoever, etc. (b) The simple rela- 
tives often take nép; as oomeg, olooneg, etc. (c) In the Greek « t paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accént upon it); e.g. ovtoal, atti, routi, od! 
(08s), éxecvoré, tocovtort, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add 7: or 01; 
a8 TovTOyi, TouTOdL | 


VERBS. 


§ 49. Nature, Kinds, and Attributes of Verbs. 


(1) Verbs express action of some kind ; and this may be, (a) 
Within the subject ; as xeioGas, avéeiy, (to lie, to bloom), when 
the verb is INTRANSITIVE. (b) It may proceed from one agent 
(subject), and operate on another (object); when the verb is 
TRANSITIVE. » 


(2) InTRANSITIVE VERBS in their full extent comprise, besides 
those simply neuter or intransitive, (1) Reflexive verbs, which 
are such as designate action that proceeds from an agent and re- 
turns to himself; as tunrec&ac (Mid.) to smite one’s self. (2) 
Passive verbs, where the subject of the verb is at the same time 
the object of the action designated by it, which action proceeds 
from another ; e. g. oUr0s tuntovtae, these are ¢ beaten, i i. e. by some 
other than themselves. 
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Note. Some verbs designate reciprocal action, i. e. that which: proceeds 
from more than one subject, and is mutually directed toward each; as 
Siadéyeo Far, to hold mutual conversation. 'These may be classed among the 
intransitives, as an offspring of reflexive verbs ; from which, however, they 
are specifically distinct. 


(3) Toa verb belong distinctions of Mopr, Tense, Person, 
Numeser, and Voice. 


§ 50. Modes. 


(1) These are the Indicative, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 


(2) The Indicative (as its name imports) declares or affirms 
what is known or regarded as matter of fact or reality. 


(3) The Subjunctive expresses that which is supposable, pos- 
sible, probable, or desirable, in ne to the future when it 
may be realized. 


(4) The Optative expresses what is regarded as supposable or 
desirable, without definite reference to the fact whether it may 
be realized or not. 


Nore 1. In other words: The Subjunctive expresses possibility, or design, 
or desire, which is objective, i. e. has relation to facts or events that may 
take place; the Optative expresses subjective possibility, i. e. a supposition 
or desire which is merely the act of the mind, without reference to actual 
decision or realization. Such is the statement made by Kiihner and others. 
But Ktihner also ranges both these Modes substantially under one genus, ~ 
viz. the ConsunctiveE. The Subj. is regularly and generally connected 
with the primary tenses of the Indic.; the Opt. with the historical ones ; 
e. g. mages iva i8w° but naony iva ious. The fuller development must 
be reserved for the Syntax. 


Note 2. Nothing is more common than the Indic. connected with par- 
ticles which in themselves imply uncertainty; e. g. with si and ay. But 
in such cases, what is said by the verb is assumed as a fact, without inquir- 
ing whether it actually is or is not so; e. g. & touto Aéyets, apagtavers, 
where the fact of saying, Whether real or not real, 1s virtually assumed, L e. 
‘assuming that you say this, you are in anerror” So e éSoovtyce, xut 
joteaws, i. e. ‘assuming that it has thundered, it has also lightened.’ So 
the Fut. tense Indic. assumes the future reality of what is declared. But 
the Subj. and Opt. do not actually assume ; they merely express supposi- 
tion, expectation, possibility, desire, etc. Minuter information must be re- 
served for the Syntax. It is sufficient to remark here, that may, can, mght, 
could, should, would, etc., are auxiliaries in English which correspond in the 
main to the shades of meaning conveyed by the Opt. and Subjunctive. 


' (5) The Imperative mode expresses command or desire. 


(6) The Inf. mode expresses action without limitation of per- 
son or number, and partakes of the nature of a noun as well as 
of a verb. 
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Nore 3. Besides the modes, as thus stated, there are also attached to the 
verb particimal forms, which partake of the nature of adjectives inasmuch 
as they signify attribute or condition, but also of verbs inasmuch as they 
designate the relation of time. 


§ 51. Tenses. 


(Q) By the tenses of a verb are meant the various forms ite 
it assumes, in order to mark the relations of time in which an 
action takes place. 


(2) Time is naturally divided into Present, Past, and Future. 
-But eaeh of these may be absolute or relative ; absolute, when 
no reference is made to other events; relative, when such refer- 
ence Is made. | 


Nore l. §E. g. yoagon, I write or am writing, simply indicating the pre- 
sent act; but yeapw éy w ov malterc, I write while you play, is a relative 
Present. So the Future, yeayo, I will write, absolute ; but relative, ypapa 
dv @ ov naites, I shall write when you will be playing ; and the like of the 
Past. ‘The Greek furnishes only one and the same form for the Pres. and 
Fut. absolute and relative; excepting that the Paulopost Future may be 
regarded as relative. When speedy future action is designated, uslio is 
joined to the verb. . ; 

Nore 2. The Past makes nicer distinctions. Here absolute time is ex- 
pressed only by the Aorist; while relative time is marked by the Imperf., 
Perf., and Pluperfect. The distinctions between these relative tenses, will 
appear in the sequel. 


(3) Tue Present expresses action now doing and not com- 


pleted. 


Note. General truths or maxims; that which takes place always -and 
uniformly ; in a word, whatever is usually done, takes place, or exists 5 is 
commonly expressed by the Present ; e. g. avyatos éotty 6 De0g* 0 alike 
dope’ Tolhayv xaxay aitios éotty 0 aeolesibe 


(4) Tue Imprerrecrt is to the past, what the relative Present 
is to the time now being, i. e. it denotes action continued and 
not completed while something else took place. It is in its 
proper nature a relative tense, not an absolute one. 

E. g. tygaqor thy éciatodny év @ ov toutes, I was writing the letter while 
you were playing, (for so the defects of our vernacular oblige us to express 
the idea). The leading characteristic of the Impert. i is, that it expresses 


action i progress or development, and usually in reference to something 
else that was done, or to be done, in past time. 


(6) Tue Perrect, on the other hand, expresses the comple- 
tion of an action previous to the time in which it is spoken of, 
1. €. it expresses completion in relation to the present time ; and 
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usually it conveys the idea of continuance or permanence in the 
state designated. 


E. g. yéyeaga, I have written, i. e. finished writing, before the time in 
which this is said; not I wrote some time or other, like the Aorist. It is 
of course a relative Praeterite. 


Nore. In speaking of past actions, however, the Greeks usually employ 
the Aorist, unless, (a) They wish to designate specially a relation of the 
action to the present time of the speaker ; or, (b) To designate not merely 
what is completed, but also what is abiding or continued in its conse-. 
quences or operations. To this last circumstance we are to look, in order 
to explain a great portion of the Perf. tenses which are employed. On 
this common ground the Pres. and Perf. often meet, and become nearly 
synonymous. 


(6) Tue Piurerrecr stands related to ‘the Perfect, as the 
Imperf. does to the Present; the Perf. designates action com- 
pleted before the present time, while the Pluperf. designates ac- 
tion completed before something else in the past time was done 
or took place. 


E. g. éyeygapey thy éniotolyy éxed ov Hides, I had written the letter when. 
you came. 

Nore. It is, however, only when there is a, special design to mark the 
relation between past actions, or else to designate permanence or continued 
development, that the Pluperf: is employed. The Aoristic forms are there- 
fore the more common ones in the simple narration of successive events. 


REMARK ON THE PRAETERITE RELATIVE TENSES. There-are two classes; 
(1) The Imperf. designating action in time past continued, but not com- 
pleted. (2) The second class comprises those tenses which denote com- 
pleted action in time past; and this class is subdivided into, (a) The Per- 
fect, designating action completed before the present time. (b) The Plu- 
perf, designating action completed before some period in past time. This 
is a very minute and tenuous division of praeterite tensés; and it shews 
great perfection of development in the Greek verb, 


(6) Tue Aonist (I. and II.) merely designates past actions 
or events, without any relation to other periods of time or action. 


E. g. Eygawe thy éxictodny, I wrote the letter simply, no matter at what 
period in the past time, for it belongs to the very nature of the, Aorist (Le. 
the unlimited) to leave this undefined. 


Note. That this should be the usual tense employed in a narration of 
the past, is obvious from its peculiar nature. That it often is interchanged. 
with the Imperf., Perf, and Pluperfect, and is mingled with them in the 
same paragraph, arises not from mere confusion of tenses or views, in the 
' writer, but from the design of the writer or speaker to portray events in 
different attitudes, now as absolute, and then as relative; and particularly, 
now a8 momentary, and then as in the progréss of development; now as 
drawn by a mere outline, and then as in an expanded picture. 
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(7) Tue simpte Futore (I. and II.), like the Present, may 
be employed as absolute or relative ; (the Paulopost Fut. is rela- 
tive only). It simply designates action as future, when employed 
in its absolute sense ; in its relative one it marks future action as 
contemporary with some other action. 


E. g. Yoawen, I will write, viz. at some future period undefined; yoeww 
éy op @ ov éisvon, I will write when you shall come, (relative). 

Nore. As the Aorist spreads over all the past, so the Future tense ex- 
tends over all the future, and consequently often designates repeated or ha- 
bitual future action. From its nature, which seems to imply that which 


must and certainly will take place, the idea of necessity, must, ought, etc. is 
frequently attached to this tense. 


(8) Tue Pavto-rost Future (Futurum exactum) is to future 
time nearly what the Pluperf. is to the past. It designates ac- 
tion that will have been completed after something yet future 
has taken place. At the same time it designates a relation to 
the present time of the speaker, inasmuch as it marks something 
which is future in ‘respect to that’ present time. The idea of 
completed action remaining permanent in its consequences and 
operations, is usually an appropriate character of this tense, as 
well as of the Perf. and Pluperfect. 


E. g. “If such a guardian over the Commonwealth shall be appointed, 
teleog HEKOOUTOET CL, it will have been perfectly set in order.” So aet tg aig 
prdias psurjcouce, I shall always continue to be mindful of your friendship, 
the Fut. exactum making the declaration more intensive than the aet 
makes it. 

Nore. Only a small class of verbs usually form this tense; and where 
other Futures are lacking, or gone into desuetude, this is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of a simple active or passive Future. 


N. B. For a minute account of the attributes of the Tenses, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Syntgx, where the subject is amply exhibited. 


§ 52. Limited use of the Tenses. 


(1) No verb actually employs all the tenses of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Only a moderate number of tenses are in common use ; 
and with respect to the biform tenses (e.g. Fut. I. If. Aor. I. IL.), 
sometimes one form and sometimes another belongs to prevailing 
usage, even in cases where the sense may be the same. _. 

(2) The forms of the Imperf., and of the Pluperfect (I. and IT.) 
belong, according to the usual arrangement, only to the Indic. 
mode. 

(3) ‘The Subj. and Imper. modes exclude the eon in clas- 
sic Greek. 

10 
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Note. But in the N. Test. we have xavjooues 1 Cor. 13:3; xegdnOr—- 
corto: 1 Pet. 3:1; agxecDnoopeta 1 Tim. 6: 8; all of Fut. L pass. Subj. 
mode. 


(4) The Perfect is seldom employed in the Opt. and Subjunctive ; 
seldom also in the Imper., excepting in verbs whose Perfect has 
the sense of the Present. 


(5) Two Futures of the same verb do not occur either in the 
Act. or Middle voice. 


Norte. Verbs whose character is a liquid, form Fut. IL only; other 
verbs have only Fut. . The exceptions to both of these usages are so rare 
as to show that they are mere anomalies. 


(6) The 3d Future or Paulo-post belongs to the Passive voice 
only. 


Note. Even here it is rare. Verbs with a quid for their character ex- 
clude it; and rarely is it found in those which have a temporal augment, i. e. 
which begin with a vowel. 


_ (7) Aorist II. throughout the three Voices is confined to a 
small circle of Verbs, as it can be formed only from the simple 
root of an original verb. 


Note. Mr.Sophocles (Gramm. § 105) states the number in the Act. voice 
to be 89. This is too limited; but it is easy to see that the number must be 
small from the following considerations: (1) Verba pura, i. e. those whose 
ending in the Pres. (-w) is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, exclude all 
tempora secunda, and of course Aor. IL (2) Only primitive verbs can form 
Aor. IL; of course it is wanting in all Derivatives, e. g. such as end in -afe 
-i$~ -aiyw -iyw, and such as are compounds. Of primitives themselves 
only a small number form it. (3) Verbs with character 1, 6, 3, do not form 
it, except in some cases in epic poetry. (4) Verbs with Liquids rarely ad- 
mit it. (5) Verbs in —us exclude it from the Passive. (6) Such simple 
verbs as must make the Imperf. and Aor. II. alike, do not form the latter 
in the active voice, (they may have it in the Passive); not even in eases 
where difference in the quantity of the root-vowel might distinguish them ; 
e. g- yoagw, Imperf. tygaqor, Aor. IL Act. wanting, Pass. Aor. IL éygapyr: 
xhivo, Imperf. &Aivoy (i), with only Pass. Aor. IL éxdivny (i). 


(8) The Perfect II. is subject to the same narrow limitations 
nearly throughout ; and of course the Pluperf. II. (its derivate) 
must be classed with it in this respect. 

Nore. Mr. Sophocles states the number of Perf. IL at 87 (in § 100); 
which is too small. He represents the Perf. of Verbs in -gw -yw as Perf. 
IL; which is plainly an error resulting from his imperfect rule of formation. 

(9) Verbs with Aor. II. active and middle have no Aor. ‘AL. 
passive ; and vice versd. 


Note. The probable reason of this is, that the Aor. II. pase. may, and 
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often does, convey the like meanings with the Aor. II. of the other voices. 
It is of an active form, after the analogy of Aor. IL belonging to verbs in 
—me. 

(10) The case is rare where the Aorist employs both forms in 
the same voice. 7 


Nore. When both are so used, either (1) They have different meanings, 
e. g. transitive and intransitive, etc.; or, (2) Belong to different dialects or 
times, or different species of composition; or, (3) One form supplies de- 
fects in another. 

The same remarks, in a good measure, may be applied to the use of 
Perf. L and II. Seldom do both appear in the same voice, unless the sense 
of them is distinct. 


§ 53. Classification and Distinction of the Tenses. 


(1) Two Classes are made by grammarians; (1) The primary 
TENSES, which are the Present, Future, and Perfect; (2) The 
HISTORIC TENSES, which are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. | 

Norte 1. Primary or leading tenses the first class are called, because they 
appear fitted to be considered as the ground-forms of all the others; but the 
name is not given, be it specially noted, in respect to their relative impor- 
tance, nor their actual precedence even in the order of time. The historic 
tenses are so named, because they are the usual ones employed in narta- 
tions respecting past events. They have frequently been called secondary 
tenses, because this naturally distinguishes them from the primary. But this 
method of naming is very inconvenient, inasmuch as the word secondary is 
often needed to denote Fut. IL, Aor. IL, and Pluperf. IL By this name, or by 
the equivalent technical one, tempora secunda, these three last named tenses 
are often designated in the present work. 

Norte 2. Neither the name historic, nor secondary, is exactly accurate ; for 
in history the Perf. is often employed as well as the other Praeterites, and 
secondary, if applied either to rank or period of origin or actual derivation, 
would convey a meaning that it would be difficult to vindicate. It matters 
not, however, when (as here) mere technical use is concerned; for this is defi- 
hite, and it is such as is here set forth. 

Nore 3. All tenses designating past time, ave occasionally, and may con- 
veniently be, designated by the generic appellation, PRAETERITES.. 


(2) ‘The two classes of tenses (primary and historic) are sepa- 
rated from each other by marked distinctions of formation, both 
as to their endings and their- beginnings. This is best of all 
explained by a paradigm of the endings. 
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Paradigm of Tense endings. 


ACTIVE. PassIvE. 

Primary. Secondary. Primary. Secondary. 
Pres. -w  |Imperf. -oy Pres, -ouot |Imperf — -oyny 
Fut. 1. -om j|Aor.1. -oa Fut. 1. -Srjoopae Aor. 1. -dyy 
Fut.2 -@  |Aor.2. -oy Fut. 2. -nooues |Aor.2, -ny 


Perf. 1. -xa, &| Pluperf. 1. -xevy, &v|| Fut. 3.-couos | Pluperf. 1. -yny» 
Perf. 2.-a | Pluperf. 2. -ey» Perf. -pae Pluperf. 2 -wanting 


MIDDLE. 
Primary. Secondary. 
Fut. 1. -couas | Aor. 1. ~oopny 
Fut. 2. -ovuas | Aor. 2. -opny 


Nore 1. (a) In the Middle, the Pres. and Perf. (primary tenses) are of the 
same form as in the Passive. So also in the historic class of tenses the lm- 
perf. and Pluperf. are the same as in the Passive. The reader will perceive, 
at once, the striking difference between the two classes of the tenses; the 
historic tenses of the Act. (Aor. 1. excepted) all end in -»; of the Pass. and 
Mid. all in -7» ; while the primary tenses never end in this way. (b) Besides 
this, there is another marked characteristic in most cases, viz., in the Indic. 
the historic tenses all take the augment ¢ at the beginning (omitted in the 
Paradigm in order to simplify it); the primary tenses omit this s, excepting 
that the Perfect takes a reduplication, which remains in all the modes. 
(c) In the primary tenses, the 3d pers. dual ends in the same manner as the 
2d pers. (-ov -oy); in the historic tenses it is -oy -jv. (d) The 3d pers. 
plur. of the primary tenses ends in -ov; but in the secondary ones, the same 
person ends in -». (e) In the Pass. and Mid. the primary tenses end in 
-par -oat (y) -tas, etc.; the historic in -ynv -o -tO0, etc. 


Note 2. If the reader will compare the Paradigm of the Verbs, he will 
see that the Subj. mode follows the manner of the primary tenses, in res- 
pect to the personal endings of the verbs, as stated in c, d; the Optative 
the manner of the historical ones. There are many other resemblances of 
the like kind, also, in the general structure of these modes. Hence it is, 
that recent grammarians (e. g. Ktihner) call the Subj. the Conjunctive of the 
primary tenses, and the Optative the Conjunctive of the historic tenses; not 
without some good reason. 


Note 3. TENSE-ENDING, employed as a general appellation, means all 
which is suffixed to the root of the verb in order to form the different 
tenses, persons, numbers, etc., of any verb. But these again may be. ana- 
lyzed, and will he found to consist of different materials; viz. 


(1) When a Consonant immediately follows the root of a verb, that con- 
sonant is called the TENSE-cHARACTER; (after the analogy of the charac- 
ter-letter in a verb). This belongs only to a part of the tenses, €. g. Fut. 1, 
Aor. 1., Perf. and Pluperf. L, etc. This tense-character remains the same 
in all the persons of any particular tense. 


(2) That vowEL in the tense-ending which immediately follows the 
tense-character, or (where this latter is wanting) which immediately follows 
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the root of the verb, is called the MopE-vowEL, and sometimes the union- 
vowel. This is mutable, and its different phases distinguish the different 
modes. A brief statement will exhibit these phases with their various 
uses, 


Indicative; primary tenses, _—, 0, &, &; historic, 0, 8; (Act. and Pass.) 


Subjunctive ; Act. , 7,7; Pass. 0, 7 Optative; 01, as 
Imperative ; 8 Infinite ; &, 2, (7) 
Participle ; | a, 0, (é) 


To these, however, must be added some peculiar mode-vowels mostly of 
the Aorist; viz., Aor. I. and Perf. I. IL Act. -a -28; Aor. I. Midd. -«; Aor. 
L Act. and Midd. of the Opt., -az; Aor. I Act. Midd. Imper. -o -a; Inf. - 
of same -a; Part. of same -a (2). The Pluperf. has #, rarely «. This 
view gives the original mode-vowels; which in a few cases have been 
changed by contraction, e. g. 2d pers. singular of Present, rvary from tun- 
tect, etc. 


ExrranaTions. (1) The original mode-vowel of the Indicative is ¢ in all 
cases, except when the personal endings begin with yu or », before which 
o is the mode-vowel. ‘Two of the present mode-vowels, viz. w (Ist pers. 
sing.) and ez (3d pers. sing.), are the prolonged o and s; prolonged because 
in the first pers. Pres., uc (in the original tvmtome) is dropped in order to 
shorten the form, and o is changed into » as a compensation; and ¢ (in 
the original rvmtere or tuntect) is for the like reason changed into «, be- 
cause the t or ov is dropped. So ov in the 3d pers. plur. is o prolonged 
because the » is dropped. In the second pers. sing., tvmteis, there appears 
to be a mere transposition of the final vowel in the old tumrso., -sot going 
into es, just as ueyleay (comp. of uéyas) goes into peiLwr, auerioy into apsi- 
yoy, and Fogéoxw into Fowcxw. 

(2) As to all the derived modes; the Subj. merely prolongs the e and o 
of the Indic.; the Opt. in the way of distinction, takes the diphthongs os, 
az; the Imper. generally o, but the Aor. Midd. has a; the Inf. «& is a con- 
traction from the old -éuevoe -yev -vat (so frequent in Homer), and in con- 
tract verbs and in Aor. IL of verbs in general there is a contraction of the 
root-vowel with this abridged ending, which makes such forms as dedety, 
tunsiv, etc. The 7 of the Inf. Pass. Aor. L IL, arises from the coalescence 
of the vowel which here stands attached to the root, (these tenses being 
formed after the analogy of Aor. 2 of Conj. I. of verbs in yx), with the usual 
vowel of the Inf. ending. In the Participle, the » is a prolonged o after 
the manner of masc. nouns in Dec. IIL, § 24. 2 a. 2. b. In Part. Aor. LIL 
pass. (rupdels, tumels), the s is made from (the neuter is tupé») by the 
dropping of the yt in the root of the part. form. 


(3) The foregoing ingredients being abstracted, the real and 
proper personal-endings remain. In some cases they have in- 
deed disappeared, in the present form of the verb; but most of 
them appear in some.of the dialects, or in the archaeisms of the 
Greek. Originally they all began with a consonant. That the 
student may see the result of recent investigation in respect to 
this subject, I subjoin them in the briefest manner possible. 
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ACTIVE. Passive AND MIDDLE. | 
(A) Primary, Indic. (B) Historical, ind. || (A) Primary,Ind. (B) Historical, 
~ and Subj. and Opt. and Subj. Ind. and Opt. 
Sing. 1 (uz) y pas pny 
2 (at,0Fa)¢ | ¢ (ada) 7 val, nN. go, 0 
3 (tt, ot) Tet, to 
Dual. . (uecFov) wseFov | (usodor) uetor 
2 toy toy odo oor 
3 toy ty odny odny 
Plur. 1 (ss) per (ues) wey (ueoFa) peta | (uecPa) peta 
2 te 18 ote ote 
3 (vt) 01, oy | », coy yta (ate) yto (ato) 
Imperative. . Imperative. 
Sing. 2 (d)3 tw 2 a0, 0. (Bata) 
Dual. 2 toy -tov © 2 otov -cSwy 
Plur.2 te -tocay : 2 ote -cSucay, 
odwy 


The correspondent endings of the Inf. mode (personal they cannot strictly 
be) are -y -o1 -var Act., -cFav Pass. The root-ending of the Participle is 
-yt -ot Act. and -evog -7 -ov Passive. 

In those cases where a formative personal ending is wanting in common 
use, in the above paradigm, it is to be understood that it has fallen off in the 
somewhat later form of the Greek language. Originally, for example, —s 
belonged to the Pres.; as tvywpt, 2ouc, etc. in Homer, and also the verbs 
in -pys -iotnut, etc., show. So of the 3d pers. sing. Act. -ts -o1; ‘Theo- 
critus has é@9éiyts, and forms like é9éiyou are frequent in the epic dialect. 
The Ist pers. dual has no separate form in the Act., but it is the same as the 
Ist pers. plural. For a full development of this subject, see Kiihner I 
§ 114seq. In cases like tvnt-w, tunt-e, the personal ending has disappeared, 
and only the mode vowel is retained in the usual flection.* 

Such are the distinctions between the endings of the different tenses, and 


* That the reader may see the striking resemblance between the old Greek 
forms, and those of Sanscrit and the Latin, I here subjoin a specimen, viz. the 
old Greek verb ddusnus (—=daurdw, to’ subdue, etc.), in the Aeolic. 


Greek, Sanscrit, Latin. 
Scmvae . damyami damno 
Sumvas damyasi damnas 
Sdmvate - damyati damnat 

damyawas 
Sauvatov damyathas 
Sau vator damyatas 
~ Sapvapss damyamas damnamus 
Suuvate damyatha damnatis 
Scuvarte damyanti damnant. 


It is impossible to compare this, for a moment, without perceiving that the same 
essential ingredients are exhibited in nearly or quite all of the personal-endings. 
The Greek, indeed, has not, like the Sanscrit, a separate first pers. dual in the 
active ; and the Latin, also, has no dual. But for the rest, comparison is itself 
both argument and conviction. 
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of the component parts of those endings. We must now consider, in the 
second place, the distinction between the two classes, as made by 


§ 54. The Augment. 


(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical 
sense, and does not mean every and any accession to the original 
root of a verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, (viz. «), as 
a characteristic of certain tenses, etc. 


Nore. In the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it from 
reduplication (§ 55), which is also an addition to the beginning of a word; 
for I employ it as always meaning either the prosthetic s, or its equivalent 
in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with a vowel that 
may be prolonged. 

(2) Augment syllabic or temporal. When a verb begins with 
a consonant the augment ¢ makes a syllable by itself, and is 
therefore called the syllabic augment. But when a verb begins 
with a vowel, this ¢ is made to coalesce with that vowel and thus 
to prolong its sound; and from this circumstance it is called the 
temporal augment. Both of these species of augment are limited 
to the Ind. mode only. 


(3) Syzuasic Aucment. All verbs beginning with a conso- 
nant, take this augment in all the historic tenses. 


E. g. tnt, &-tuntov’ yoagu, t-yeape éysygagey, etc. 


Nore 1. But frequently the verbs péddw, Boviouan, Suvapas, (specially i in 
the Attic), take 7 instead of s for the syllabic augment; e.g. nusdnoa, 7Bov- 
Anny, nOvveuny, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. Testament. 

Nore 2. The syllabic augment in the Pluperf: is not unfrequently omitted 
by the Attics; it is in fact the prevailing usage of the N. Testament. Even 
the Imperf: and Aor. are sometimes used in poetry without it; and in prose 
zen» often stands for éyoijy. 


(4) Temporat aucment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
diphthong, the prosthetic ¢ is made. in most cases to coalesce 
with them ; e. g. 


(a) The temporal augment causes a change in the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with a, €, 0, at, av, ot, andi, v. E.g. 


@ goes into 7, as ayo, nyov o — @, a8 wpusthéon, ouldsoy 
ao — * as aigén, Nigeov o6 — @, a8 oixtifer, aixtifoy 
av — v, a8 aviéo, nuheoy i — 7, as “ixeteve, ‘ixétevoy 
& — 7, a8 édnitw, jlniLoy v — WU as UBgitn, “vBortor 


In the four last cases here noted, it well be seen that coalescence rather 
than contraction, takes place. At all events, these cases are aside from the 
common laws.of contraction ; see § 13. 

Note 1. A small class of verbs beginning with ¢, e.g. dy, é&o, Elxe, 
toro, é9ifw, Exouas, éoyatouct, and. & few others (noted in the lexicons), 
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take a (instead of the usual 7) for their augmented syllable ; as Imperrf. si- 
zow from syo; Perf. sigyacpas from égyafoua, etc.; thus following the 
usual contraction of se into e. 

Note 2. Variable usage. Verbs beginning with a, av, 01, followed by a 
vowel, usually reject the augment; and oz not unfrequently rejects it, even 
when followed by a consonant. When they do admit the augment, it is 
usually i in the manner above represented ; but i ina few cases the syllabic aug- 
ment is used instead of the temporal; e. g. &yyus, Aor. IL pass. éayny: 
and 80 éadwxa, etc. 


(6) Verbs beginning with 7, w, e4, ev, ov, i, v, generally ad- 
mit of no augment, inasmuch as the first syllable is already pro- 
longed. 


Note 3. Yet the Attics, in the case of ev, frequently admit it. Occa- 
sionally, also, some of the other classes of verbs here specified admit it; 
e. g. Fé, éPovr; and so the irregular Perfects Zoixa, todna, Sooya. 

Nore 4. Ina very few cases, a double and even triple augment is admit- 
ted; e. g. the verbs ogaw and avolyw take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses: Imperf. éwgwy, avéwyor, Aor. 1. avénta, 
Perf. avéwya, Soigaxa, etc. Some of the derivates of evoiyw have, in the 
N. Test., even a triple augment; e. g. qveaydn, qveater. A syllabic aug- 
ment is found i in RATER Y WOE, John 19: 31, 3 plur. 2 Aor. pass. of xatayyuye; 
and a double one in tall Matt. 12:13; in qvelyer9e, 2 Cor.11:1; 
and in some other cases. 


N.B. The temporal augment in poetry and in the Ionic is not unfrequently 
omitted. 

Generar Remark. In al cases of augment, it is easy to see that there 
is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of ¢; and all the changes 
made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding ths 
prosthetic «; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted with 


the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces—as the case may 
require. 


§ 55. Reduplication. 


(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a 
mute followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivatives (Plu- 
perf. and Paulo-post Future) receive a REDUPLICATION at the be- 
ginning, which consists of the vowel ¢ with the first consonant of 
the original verb prefixed. This reduplication extends through — 
all the modes . 

E. g. tuto, té-tupa, é-re-tUpsry, te-TUpoMaL’ Youu, yé-yoape. 


(2) Exceptions. (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant, or with two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, 
take only the syllabic augment. 


E. g. onslow, tonagxa’ Cevow, ékévoxas padlu, Epodxa> Cndow, ndoxa. 
Nore. Exceptions: pvaw makes péuynuor, and xtaova: makes xéxtnpan, 
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contrary to this rule. Moreover verbs with yy», yi, Bi, (i. e. with a mute. 
and a liquid), reject reduplication; e. g. éyywgicpuas, etc. In a few cases 
the two last admit it. 


(6) Verbs beginning with @ admit no anestes but re- 
ceive the syllabic ¢ and double the g. 

E. g. Gantw, t@gagpe. In like manner they double it in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses; as Imperf. éédanroy, etc. Yet in the N. Test. 
it is sometimes single, as éavtice, Heb. 9: 19, so 2 Cor. 11: 25. Heb. 10: 


22. Matt. 26: 67. The like is found in Greek poetry, and sometimes in 
prose. 


(c) Five verbs beginning with a liquid take ec instead of redu- 
plication. 

E. g. dopBava, stinpa’ dayyavn, enya: déyo (I gather), stheypo * Odo, 
slonxa’ peipouce, suagtat. Even Aor. 1 retains the e in John 8: 4, xates- 
4ngdn; and so in old Ionic. : 


Remark. It should be noted, that the Pluperfect has in reality a double 
accession, viz. the syllabic augment and also the ie aaa when verbs 
begin with a consonant. 


§ 56. <Altic reduplication. 

(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in 
the Attic dialect (for it is even most common in the old epic 
dialect), but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for 
the sake of distinction. It consists mostly in repeating the two 
first letters of a Verb, which begins with the vowel a, ¢, or 0, be- 
fore the usual forms of the Perfect; and it remains through all 
the modes. 

E. g. eyeioo, ayy sere éuéon, éu-nussxoe Ogutrw, O9-weuya ofw (=od0- 
dw), 0d-nda. 


_ Nore. In case the root is dissyllabic, and the second syllable i 18 long, 
this reduplication shortens it; e. g. adelqe, ah—ahepa wxoUO, ux-Ijxon* ehev— 
Sw, dh-nlvda, etc. Exception: égedw, ég-joexa. 


(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic redupli- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the re- 
duplication, while the radical part omits it. | 

E. g. ow, Aor. 2 jgagor’ ayo, jyayoy’ pégw (EIK) iveyxoy. The 
two last are used even in common prose, and frequently in the N. Test. _ 


§ 57. Augment in compound verbs. 


. (1) Generat Rute. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the 
verb ; but when it is compounded with other words, the augment 


is usually (not always) prefixed. 
11 
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E. g. moocgéow, mgocégegoy. The final vowel of prepositions (where 
they have one) is dropped in such cases; e. g. anonéune, anémeunoy; ex- 
cepting in wegi and 100, as megifadlo, megisBadioy* noonéunw, mooénep- 
scoy, (usually with crasis in the case of 290, a8 mgoUneunov). As to denom- 
wnative verbs, i. e. those derived from nouns, the augment usually precedes, 
as avtsOixéw (from avtidixos), jvtdlixovy’ uvFoloyéw, guvFodoyour. 


Nore 1. Usage is not invariable in these cases. Some verbs closely 
compounded with prepositions receive augments like simple verbs; e. g. 
xadifo, éxadifoy, etc. Some adopt both forms; e. g. xadsvdw, éxadevdor 
and xadnvdor. 

Nore 2. Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment; e. g. 
aveyouat, nveiyouny’® évoyléw, jrwylour. So also dtaxovdw (as if it were a 
compound), édinxovovy, dedinxovnxa. 

(2) Verbs compounded with ed and dve- take the temporal 
augment after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it; 
otherwise (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), 
the augment stands at the beginning of the word. | 

E. g. evegyetéw, evnoyétnca® dvoagertéw, dvongéctovy; on the other hand, 
evtuysw, nitvynoa’ Svetuyéw, évotuynoa’ Svownén, Ovownovy. 


§ 58. Person and Number of Verbs. 


In the Greek verb three persons, sing., dual, and plural, are 
designated. But the Ist pers. Dual of the Active has no sepa- 
rate form for itself, and coincides with the first pers. of the plural. 


Nore. The Dual is not a thing of necessity, like the sing. and plural; 
for most languages have it not. The older Greek frequently employs it; 
the latter, more seldom; the modern, not at all. When in common use, 
it was at the option of the writer or speaker. In what manner the seve- 
ral persons and numbers are distinguished, we have already seen in § 53, 
Parad. of personal-endings. 


§ 59. Voices. 
(1) These are the Active, Passive, and Middle. 


Nore 1. The word voice means, of itself, merely sound or word. But 
being joined with the adjectives active, passive, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. The most recent grammarians sub- 
stitute form for voice. Sometimes they employ the Latin genus in the 
same sense. 


(2) The active voice denotes action which proceeds from the 
subject (Nom.) of the verb. When this action terminates on an- 
other and different object, the verb is transitive ; when it is con- 
fined within the agent or subject of the verb, it is intransitive. 
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E. g. tuate: he beats [some one]; but yaige: he rejoices, av Fei it blooms. 
This latter sense (intransitive), however, is not confined to the active only; 
the middle voice frequently expresses it. 


(3) The passive voice is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action 
indicated by it. 

E. g. tuntopat, I am beaten ; in which case the action terminates on the 
subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the con- 
trary, the active voice transitive presents the agent himself as the subject of - 
the verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 
which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished with forms differing from those 
in the active voice; and when the agent is to be designated from which the 
action proceeds, this j is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. with t20, m90s, 
or zage@ before it, or by a noun in the Dative without any preposition. 


(4) The mpp xe voice is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification; from the Passive, in 
part by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. It 
usually has an intransitive, reflexive, or reciprocal sense. 


Nore. It is customary to represent the Middle Voice as principally, if 
not entirely reflexive. Yet there are but very few forms where it is directly 
80, like Aovouas, I wash myself, etc. In most cases, where the peculiar 
senze of the Middle Voice is exhibited, it designates the doing of something 
Sor one’s self, for his own advantage, gratification, use, etc., or by his own dere, 
command, procurement, etc. The reciprecal meaning is naturally connected 
with the reflexive ; the intransitive meanings, and in some cases even the 
transitive ones, cannot well be translated so as to distinguish them from 
the like ones in the Active. But see Synt. for further development. 


$60. Similarity of Voices in some Tenses and Meanings. 


(1) The Greek has not developed separate forms for all the 
tenses of each Voice ; particularly is this the case with the Middle, 
according to the usual place assigned it. 


(2) The same forms of Pres., Imperf., Perf., and Pluperf., 
belong to the Passive and Middle. The sense demanded by 
each passage is the only means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. 


Norte. But in the Fut. and Aorists each of these Voices has its own 
proper development; so that these forms in the Middle are usually either 
reflexive or intransitive and not passive. In poetry, where the shorter forms 
of Fut. Midd. are frequently convenient, they are often used in a passive 
sense; but not elsewhere. In a few cases, e. g. ayéoDat, xatéaysro, édi- 
sovto, etc., Aor. IL. seems to be passive ; but it may be otherwise rendered ; 
see Kiihner IL § 400. 
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(3) Aor. I. pass. is sometimes employed in a reflexive and in- 
transitive sense ; particularly where appropriate forms of the Mid- 
dle are wanting, or are less euphonic. 


E. g. poSyFijvat to fear, nogevFqvat to depart, xoundijvat to sleep ; aoxn- 
Sijvar to exercise one’s self, stwyndijvas to feast one’s self, xataxdrd7vac to lay 
one’s self down, etc. In its intransitive senses Aor. L pass. differs not sub- 
stantially from the like meanings in the Aor. Act. and Midd.; in its reflexive 
senses it agrees with the Aor. Middle. In fact, intransitive and reflexive 
meanings are more often conveyed, on the whole, by the pass. Aorists, than 
by the Middle ones; Kiihn. § 86. 


(4) Aor. IT. pass. is so often intransitive, that this is its pre- 
dominant meaning, and would fairly entitle it to be ranked (like 
Perf. II.) under the active voice. 


Note. (a) This intransitive sense often approaches more nearly to the 
Act. than to the Passive, and the verb may then be translated accordingly. 
Very often the Aor. I. Act. has a transitive sense, and Aor. Il. pass. a corre- 
sponding intransitive one; e. g. tpyvu I showed, éparny I appeared, etc. In 
the English language, however, we are compelled to translate many verbs 
here passively, which in the Greek have merely intransitive meanings. (5) 
The very form and flexion of this tense throughout show that it is formed 
after the analogy of Aor. IT. Act. of verbs in -yi; see Kiihner § 402. 


Remark. Although Aor. I. IL Mid. are not used: passively, yet since the 
common ground of intransitive and reflerwe meaning is occupied here by 
Aor. I. IL both Mid. and Pass., it must depend more on special usage, the 
choice of the writer, and the demands of the context, than on the form of the 
tense, what meaning shall be given to these respective tenses in any par- 
ticular instance. 


(5) As both the Act. and Mid. may also have an intransitive 
meaning, so the act. and midd. Voice must often occupy common 
- ground. 


Nore. This is not in reality so fully true of the Greek, as of our own 
language which is employed to translate it. Very many Greek verbs are 
employed in a reflerive sense, which we cannot so translate; and this, be- 
cause our idiom is so different. In this way many intransitive verbs, in 
Greek, necessarily appear simply passive or active in our own language. 
Hence, while we need not say that the Act. and Middle are often really 
commuted in Greek, yet we may say, that by reason of our own idiom we | 
are often obliged to translate them as if they were equivalent. Particu- 
larly is it the case, that the Fut. Middle is employed in a like sense, or in the 
same sense, as the Fut. Active, when the Fut. act. is obsolete, or rare, and also 
in many of the commonly occurring irreg. verbs ; specially is this the case 
in the N. Test.; e. g. Farpocouus, yedacouat, acouot, Ecouct, Bjoouas, An- 
pouc, YEYNTOMOL, OWOMal, yaorjorpot, ékevcouat, and many others. 

GENERAL Remarks. It follows, of course, from the above view of several 
tenses in the different voices, that much was left to the choice of the writer 
or speaker, when he wished to convey intransitive meanings. He might 
select either Voice. Yet usage in many cases had limited one sense to one 
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form of the Aor. or Fut., and another to another; and with this he must 
comply. But a range so ample in choice must well suit the purposes of 
poetry and rhetoric. 


§ 61. Deponent Verbs. 


(1) With the phenomena of the preceding Section, may be 
classed the so called DEPONENT VERBS, 1. e. those which, with a 
pass. or midd. form, may have an active, passive, or medial signi- 
fication. 


(2) Some of these verbs, in some ‘of the tenses, have both. the 
pass. and midd. forms, and with these connect their appropriate 
signification ; while in other cases the meaning ! is not determined 
merely by the form. 


E. g. déyoucn, edsstauny I received, ééy9nv I was received ; and so in many 
verbs. Yet this is not so in all; e. g. wéupooFor and peupdijvas to find 
fault with, The Pres., Perf, and Pluperf. are of course but of one form, 
and they vary as the case requires in respect to meaning. 


Note. The active sense, even transitive, is not unfrequent, although the 
latter is not very common; e.g. dSézouad [14] I take [something]; égyatouai 
[ze] I perform or produce [something]. The neuéer or intransitive sense, how- 
ever, is the most common, when these verbs have an active meaning ; and 
this is, indeed, their predominant meaning in the earlier Greek, but not in 
the later. This agrees well, as we have seen, with the nature of the Mid. 
voice. 


§$ 62. Pure and impure, i. e. simple and augmented, Roots of 
Verbs. 


(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear, in 
the Present and Imperf., in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than 
that which the other tenses naturally derived from the Present 
would lead us to suppose they originally had. Whatever may 
have been the reality in the case, it greatly aids us in the analysis 
and synthesis of verbs, to assume the fact in question. The sim- 
ple root thus assumed is usually named THeme. 


E. g. all the other tenses of tumtw, appear to be derived from the simple 
root tunw. In most cases, indeed, the simple form of the Present (where 
an augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as being actually employ- 
‘ed. But still, in a few cases two forms are in actual use; e. g. Asixw and 
Aipnavw, Eo and éoFiw, AevFave and A790, t9é1w and teane, etc. On 
this ground, and principally because of its great utility to the learner of 
grammar, simple roots are supposed by grammarians to-have existed, where 
augmented ones only are found to be now actually employed. The deri- 
vate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the theme or simple 
root is once known, or assumed. 


Note. Sometimes more than one theme must be assumed; e. g. eugoy, 
svgnow, themes ETP, EIPE, 
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(2) The forms of verbs that are original and simple, are tech- 
nically called pure; the augmented forms (by way of distinc- 
tion) impure. The latter belong only to the Pres. and Imperfect. 


Nore. Beyond these tenses, verbs in many cases drop the adscititious 
part of the Present; the secondary tenses always come from the pure theme ; 
the others are of a mixed character, varying with the different kinds of 
verbs. 


(3) The impure forms may be made so by the addition of a 
consonant to the pure root, or by the prolongation of the vowel 
in that root. 


(A) By the addition of a Consonant. 


(4) The mass of simple and original verbs which receive ac- 
cession in the Present by the addition of consonants, may be 
classed as follows : 


(a) Verbs with character nt.* Here the t is added in order 
to make the augmented form ; and the simple character may be 
either 1, @, or q. 


E. g. Tuxtw from tine, xgunto from x0U8w, dantw from gage. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the second and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding £ and q, i.e. it turns them into 7; see §10,R.2. The & 
and g of the root of course go into 2 before the -ow of the Fut. $10, R.6. 


(b) Verbs with oo or tz (sometimes ¢). These have «, y, or 7, 
but mostly 7, for their simple character ; yet a few with character 
t, 0, @, assume this form in the Present. 


Nore 1. Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the 
Present; and the student can know which of all the letters just named con- 
stitutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
moaoow is the augmented form of ragaya, gyiccw of geixw, Bijcow of Bn- 
zm; all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. * be- 
fore the formative —ow (x in combination with o and by an orthographical 
abridgment is written ==xc); see §10,R.6. The true roots therefore must 
be found by the aid of the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. 


Note 2. As to the others, very few cases exist of the Present with oo or. 
zt, having a simple character 1, 6, or 3. Of these, mlucow, Fut. aiaow: 
nacow, Fut. wacw, etc., are examples. Here we know from the Future with 
merely -ow (and not -Sw), that the character of the root could have been 
neither x, y, or 7, because these would make xc=£. But whether the root 
has 1, 0, or 3, cannot be determined merely by the Future; for be- 
fore the ending of the Future (-cw), each of these letters would fall out, § 10, 
R.6. Other tenses of course must determine, e. g. Aicoouot, Aor. IL édeto- 


* Characteristic letter or character (yuoayti'v) of a verb, is the technical name 
which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that immediately precede the 
final - of the Ist pers. sing. Present; e. g. in Aéym, TUtT-0, TuAG~w, AU-0, Thhu-w, 
porev-w, — 7, MT, 00, v, a, ev, are characters of their respective ‘verbs. 
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pny; or if there are none, it can be determined only by correlative nouns, 
etc., which may lead to the knowledge of it. 


(c) Verbs with character ¢=00. Most of these have ¢@ for their 
character in the simple root ; but some have 7; a very few yy. 


E. g. geagw from goadw, ofw from odw; but also xgafw from xd 0. 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in Ati -ifw have 0 for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -fw, which designate tone or sound (as xodtor 
atevatw, etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as agnata, 
Baatate, etc. form the Fut. both in -ow and -fw, and of course have either 
6 or vy asa simple character. A small number have yy as their original 
character; e. g. cadnifw, Fut. colaiytw=voulniyy-oo, ete. 


(d) Liquip Verss. These have 4A or wy in the augmented 
form, while the simple theme has only 4 and u. 


XQ 


E. g. otéldw, otsd@’ téuyw, teuw. Nearly all the original liquid verbs 
are prolonged in this way, or by prereenne the vowel of the root, as no- 
ticed below. 


Gen. Remark. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form i is a model 
only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -yo (=200) 
always shows that the simple character of the root must have been 7, 8, or 
g; Fut. 1 in -fw (=z0ow) shows that the root must have had x, y, or y in it; 
Fut. 1 in -o, shows that either 1, J, or ® was in the root, and has been 
thrown out (§ 10. R. 6); or else that the verb belongs to the class of verba 
pura, e.g. such as Avw, dv-ow, etc. The student will see by this, that 
Fut. 1, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conforming to it, 
Le. Aor. 1, and Perf. with Pluperf.1), cannot be relied on to trace any thing 
more than merely the class of mutes to which the character of a verb be- 
longs. Which of the three letters in that class was the actual one in the 
root, must be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 2, or else by some 
of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., coming from the 
original stock or root. The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Pluperf. 2, are all the 
tenses that necessarily retain the original character of the verb, in each of 
the three classes of mutes; all the other tenses either follow the ground- . 
form where the character is obscured, or are changed by accession, or else 
are modelled after Fut. 1, which, as we have just seen, but partially devel- 
opes the original character. 


(B) By the prolongation of vowels. 


(5) In many impure roots the vowels are prolonged, but not 
altogether in the usual method. The true roots of those which 
have prolonged vowels, are disclosed by Aor. II. in some one of its 
forms ; or, in Liquids, by Fut. II. 

Intustration. As Aor. IL, which can be formed only from original (not 
from derived) roots, develops the true vowel of the primitive root, in all 
those cases where there has been no vowel-exchange (see No. 6 below), by 
comparing this with the actual Present, the nature and extent of the pro- 
longation in question is easily found. It is as follows: viz. the vowels of 
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Aor. IL, (Fut. IL of liquid verbs), and of course of the simple and original 
theme, are lengthened in the augmented Present, E. g. 


a into 7, as tlaFov, Anda i‘ into e& — tumoy, deino 
as — Epayny, paiva i t — &tgiBnr, te(Bo 
& — epFayny, pFsion v eu — Epuyoy, Gevyo 

8 & — xTEVO), xTEivO v v — épovyny, povyo 


General Remark on finding the simple root. In respect to some of the 
diphthongs and prolonged vowels, only the tempora secunda will decide 
with certainty ; as is plain from the table above. But where two consonants 
appear as character, reject the second. But in ¢ (=<«9) reject the first; and 
so when év, 2, come before a mute, reject the first vowel. 


(6) In many cases Aor. II. and Perf. II. take a vowel different 
from that in the simple root. But this belongs to the formation of 
the derivate tenses, and will be considered in the sequel. 

Nore. In such cases, it is evident that the ¢tempora secunda would not be 


the exact index of the simple root. It is important, therefore, to know what 
these cases are; and the sequel will disclose them. 


§ 63. Formation of the Tenses. 


(1) Strictly speaking, every tense has its own appropriate for- 
mation and characteristics, and is not dependent on, or derived 
from, any other tense. 


It would be scientifically correct, therefore, to point out the manner in 
which each appropriate tense-ending and augment (where the latter is em- 
ployed) is united with the root, either in its augmented or simple state, and 
there to leave the matter; as Kiihner has done. © But the mass of learners 
would not be able to avail themselves so well of this method, as of the or- 
dinary one of tracing an analogy and connection between diverse tenses. 
As this method of proceeding is wholly arbitrary, so far as it respects the 
derivation of one tense from another, it is obvious that only the most plain 
and facile method should be adopted. With this artificial connection, how- 
ever, many things of fundamental importance respecting the real develop- 
ment of the tenses are of necessity intermingled ; so that this part of gram- 
mar, in its present shape, can not well be neglected. 


(2) From some classes of verbs certain tenses are wholly ex- 
cluded; in others partially admitted. The rules given for the 
formation of all tenses, can of course apply only where any par- 
ticular tense 1s admissible. 

E. g. The whole class of verba pura (contracts and others) admit no sec- 


ondary tenses, i. e. no Fut., Aor., Perf., or Pluperf., second. Derivative verbs 
are almost equally exclusive. Liquid Verbs admit no Paulo-post. 


Formation of the primary Tenses in the Active. 


(3) The Present is formed by annexing w to the root either 
simple or augmented. 
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E. g. Au-w, tuat-w. The old pronominal formative -u is here dropped 
in verbs with -w final, and the o is only the mode-vowel (0) prolonged. 


(4) THe rirst Future is formed by adding -ow to the sim- 
ple root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that 
mute to such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 


Nore I. The Future of verbs with 4, uw, v, 9 for their character, and of 
contracts in -cw, -éw, -ow, are not here included, us they have peculiarities 
of their own which will be stated in their proper place. 

Nore 2. It.ustrRations. (1) All verba pura (not contracts) merely ap- 
pend —ow to the root; e.g. Avw, Avow" xehevw, xeletow, etc. (2) All verbs 
with a simple and original consonant for their character in the Present, 
merely add -ow and conform or drop the consonant, as the o may require ; 
©. &. 


No. ]. No, 2. No. 3. 
deinw, detwo nase, meso aYUTO, avvco 
SUBoy, Fhives héyw, déto onevdw, onevow 
youpn, yoawa Tevyo, tevsw mado, mélow 


‘In No. 1,, all the mutes of course go into 2 before ¢ in-ow; in No. 2, they 
all go intox; in No. 3, they are all thrown out; see §10.R.6. The student 
will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume respec- 

‘tively the very sarne form; and consequently, all the derivates from the Fu- 
ture do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of the mutes 
is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its derivates does 
not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, but on the class 
to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard to all verbs with 
character at (§ 62. 4, a); with o¢ or tt (§ 62. 4. 5); with ¢ (§ 62. 4.c). The 
student has merely to find the simple mute that is in the original root, by the 
rules given him in § 62. 4, and then the Fut. is formed exactly as above. 


Note 3. The Fut. [ and II. seems to be formed by the aid of the old 
Fut. of tiué, viz. gow; sometimes by dropping the « of this, as in the ex- 
amples above ; sometimes by dropping the o and contracting the é-q, as 
Fut. IL. of Liquids (e. g. ozeAw); sometimes by the coalescence of the sin 
tow with the character-vowel of the verb, as guA-jyow=—gtis-euw, etc.; and 
lastly by prolonging the ¢ in soa, e. g. Epo, Eprjoo. 


(5) Tue Artic Future. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having «, ¢, or 4, before the ending -ow, reject the 6, and then 
are contracted (if capable of contraction) i in the usual way. 


Norte. This form of the future is called itic, because it is principally 
used in this dialect. Its formation and accentuation are for the most part 
obvious; e. g. SiSatw, BiBacw, (BiBuw) contr. 6180, BiBixs, Bi8q, etc., as in 
the contract verbs. So teléw, tedcow, (tehéw) tel, tedsic, tedel, etc., as in 
the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in -i{w cannot properly 
contract, and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts ; 
e. 2. xomila, xouio, XOULO, XOMLELC, xOULEL, xouLovMEY, etc. The Fut. Middle 
is formed after the same analogy; e. g. SiBapot, Bi8a, BrBatas, etc.; te 
Aovpou, tedet,. tedettas, etc.5 xoutotpat, xoucet, xoutertat, etc. Polysyllabic 
verbs in -igw, and verbs in -éw with Fut. -éow, usually take this Future, (in 

12 
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the N. Test. verbs in -:f nearly always); but verbs in -a{w more seldenr 
have it. Kt is not employed in the Optative. 


(6) Tue First Perrect is the usual one; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of 
the Future, both as to vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (x, 8, g—x, 7) 4,) be- 
fore its ending -a. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists 
in its reduplication, and in the tense-ending -« in verbs 7, 8, 9, 
—x, ¥, ¥, and -xe in other verbs. 


Nore 1. Intustrations. (a) When the simple character is 2, 8, g, or 
x, 7, x, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 4, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the -ow) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
-a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. E. g. 


TUNTO, TUWO, TETU@O . Asx, AES, MéMLeyo 
Aénw, Aéwoo, Aehepe Asyo, Aétw, dédevyer 

t9lBw, tolyw, tétgupa ——* gevyon, tevEw, TétEVyeS 
yeupu, Yoawo, yéyoaea Taco, Takw, TéeTAYA, etc. 


It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final -a, § 10. R. 5. 

(b) in all other cases the Perfect receives the ending -xa; e. g. in verba pura, 
as tlw, Térixee’ Ave, Aéduxa’® daxovw, deduxovxa’ and so where 1, 6, or F, 
was the original character, as poatw (poadw), négoaxa’ nelDo, méneixa, etc. 

Note 2. A few of the Ist Perfects, having the vowel ¢ in their root, 
change it for 0; e. g. néunw, nénouga’ Teénw, TéEtQopa’ xlénmto, xExLoge. 
In this respect Perf. I. imitates Perf. IL; but the number of cases is very 
small where such vowel-changes take place. | 

Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and also in the Sept.), the 3d pers. plar. of the 
Perfect sometimes ends in -ar; e. g. Eyvomay, signxay, Ewgaxay. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. _ 


(7) Tue seconp Perrecr (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual’ reduplication, adding 
-« (not «) to the original root, and more usually by retaining or 
making a long vowel in the root-syllable. 


Nore. In respect to the vowel-changes in the root-sylable, Perf. IL has 
several developments diverse from each other. 

(a) Liquids with « (long merely by position) and et, take 4 in Perf. IL; 
e. g. Fallow, tIyla° paiva, népyva. 

(b) Mutes and [nquids with ¢ in the root, and also Liquids with «, take 
short o in the Perfect, (contrary to analogy in other cases); e. g. teépe, te 
tooga’ déew, déSoga* pFelgw, épIoga. Where the original root has o, it 
remains; a8 xomtw (xonw), xéxona. 

(c) Mutes with e, take ov; e. g. deine, Acloina’ dw, olda. 

(¢) But where a long vowel or diphthong already stands in the ground- 
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form of the Present, change (excepting in cases above noted) is unneces- 
sary; e. g. Aj Fw, AdlnFa* pevyw, mégevya. Yet, in cases such as the last, 
in the Perfect Passive sv sometimes shortens into v; e. g. népuypat. For 
changes made by Attic reduplication, see § 56. 1. Note 1. 


N. B. For the limited use of Perf. IL, see § 52. 8. 


Historic Tenses in the Active. 


(8) Tue Imperrect is formed from the Present, by dropping 
- final, suffixing -ov, and prefixing the augment. 


In the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the several tenses in -o», 
i. e. Imperf. and Aor. IL, is often made by -ocay; e. g. Aor. IL 7A 9 oan, 
épayooay, xatedinocay, éxpivocay, etc. In the N. Test. (and Byzantine his- 
torians) the like forms occur; e. g. Imperf. éJod:otcay Rom. 3: 13; siyocay 
(for elyoy) in some Codd. John 15: 22; Aor. IL, magelafSooay 2 Thess. 3: 6 


(9) Puorerg. I. is formed from the Perfect, by dropping the 
final -a, suffixing -e:y and prefixing (but not usually in the N. 
Test.) the augment. Pluperf. II. is formed in the same way 
from Perf. II. | 


(10) Tue rirst Aorist is formed from the Future, by drep- 
ping its final -w, suffixing -«, and prefixing the augment. 

Nore 1. The most easy and obvious mode of forming Aor. L is, by sup- 
posing the old Aor. £ of siul, viz. tra, to be suffixed; which appears, as 
the case may require, in the form -eca, -sa or -«. Accordingly éevasca, 
yea, Eveyxa [root éveyna], are easily accounted for on this ground; and so 
with Aor. L of the liquid verbs. 

Nore 2. Assuming the principle of formation in the text, it must be 
noted, that Liquids have merely -a (not -ca) in Aor. L; and a few others 
(see in Note 1) anomalously follow this analogy. 


(11) Aorisr II. is formed from the simple root, by suffixing 
-ov, prefixing the augment, and shortening the penult; as tuntw 
(rvnw) éunov. 

Nore 1. Such is the general principle; but still, this comprises only a 


moderate number of verbs, viz. those which have two character-conso- 
nants, or a prolonged vowel, in the root. In case of a prolonged vowel, 


In Mutes, 4 ointog. = & An9a, taFoy 
In Liquids, as & g : atulow, txtagoy’ xteive, Extavoy. 
In Mutes, ry} — i Asinw, Edemoy 


vo — Jv pevyw, Epuyoy. 


Only a few anomalous cases present a long penult here; e. g. siigoy, 
nAdov, EBlactoy, Exagdoy, sixoy, etc. 

Nore 2. A large portion of Aorists IL, both mute and liquid, have e in 
a monosyllabic root, and require a change of this into a in Aor. ILE. g. 
toénw, Etganer’ téuve, Etapoy, etc. But in the Passive this vowel-change 
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is sometimes neglected; e. g. éBiénny, etc., (§ 64. 8. Note 3); and some- 
times even in the Act. and Midd. voices, as ainatw (aétw), Execov’ Deira, 
EDevov> yivoun (yévm), évevoury, ete. 

Nore 3. It follows of course from the general principle of formation 
stated in the text, that verbs with double character, e. g. 11, oa, Tr, etc., 
must divest theniselves of this, in order to form Aor. II. which can be 
formed only from the simple root. See § 62.4. Also ib. No. 5. Gen. Re- 
mark. Of verbs x, y, x, verbs with y form Aor. IL; and verbs t, 6, 3, 
do not form it at all. 

N. B. In respect to the very limited number of verbs which can form 
an Aor. IL, see § 52.7. But a considerable number form Aor. IL passive, 
which are not susceptible of an Aor. II. Act.; see § 52. 7. 6. 

Remark. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test., the Aor. 2 
(at least forms substantially belonging here) ; assumes the ending of Aor. 1 
(-a); e. g. in the Sept. sdupey, epuyay, sigar, nagnidar, épayauer, la- 
to, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. In the N. Test. 
we find (at least in some very good Codd.) #ASate, Matt. 25: 363 é729are, 
Luke 7: 24; nugedParw, Matt. 26: 39; e€eidato, Acts 7: 10. 12: 11; avei- 
dato, Acts 7: 21; éenéoats, Gal. 5: 4; Execay, Rev. 7:11; eveapevos, Heb. 
9:12. It should be noted that the 2d pers. sing. does not adopt these pe- 
culiar forms, nor the Infin. mode, nor the participles, in the N. Testament. 
The like forms are found in some of the poets, e. g. in Orpheys; and in 
some of the classics; also, some forms in Aor. 2 retain an g, like Aor. L; 
e. g. Exeaor, Sov, E8jaeto, édvaeto, etc. 


(12) Fut. II. is formed only in liquid verbs ; under which 
head will be found an account of it. ) ; 


§ 64. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive. 


(1) Tue Present (passive and middle) is forméd from the 
Present active, by dropping the final -w and annexing -Omul; as 
TUNTO, suncoues. 


(2) Tue Forure (I. and II.) is formed from Aor. I. and II. 
passive, by dropping the final -», annexing -sowus, and omitting 
the augment. 


E, g. érigdyy, trupSijcouur’ érinny, tunijoouot. The reader will call to 
mind, that this is a mere expedient hit upon by grammarians in tracing 
the analogy of forms; and so he will not object to this derivation, the fact , 
that the Futures are in their nature primary tenses. 


Nore. It should be remembered here, that Fut. IL pass. patiiot be 
formed from any verbs which cannot form an Aor. II., either Act. or pas- 
sive; and of course that it must be very limited in its use. But there are 
not a few verbs which exhibit Fut. I. and Il.; in which case there is a 
choice very convenient in poetry. Sometimes usage has made a slight 
difference in the sense of the two, Fut. IL inclining more to the intransi- 
tive sense. Specially is Fut. IL. employed where the form of Fut. L is 
unwieldy, or contrary to euphony. 
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(3) THE Prrrecr (passive and middle) i is formed from the 

Perf. I. active, by retaining its reduplication, and by wut added 
to the root instead of the Act. -c or -xa. 


Such is the general principle; but in its development it makes some 
apparent variety in the formation of this tense; e. g. 


(a) Verbs with x, 8, p—x, y, x, (i. e. those which make final -ga or -ya 
in Perf. I. Act.), here conform the character-letter before the endings —pat, 
-oa, -taL, etc., agreeably to the principles laid down in § 10. 


E. g. tétvpe, pass. térupgeat, (p assimilated, § 10. R. 7); térvpe, (g into 
a, § 10. R. 6); térunton, (p into 2, § 10. R. 2); tetvpueDow (as in the first 
instance); tétupFoy, (p retained because of the & in the ending, § 10. 
R. 2); térvp de, (o dropped in the ending -oSe, § 10. R.17). The 3d pers. 
plur. is usually a partictpial form joined with sivi. | 

(b) Verbs with Perf. I. act. in -xa are either (1) Pure Verbs; (2) Verbs 
with 1, 0, 9; or, (3) Liquids. 

(1) Pure Verss. Here the general principle i is, that verbs with a long 
vowel in Fut. I. Act. simply add, in the passive, the tense-endings —pat, 
go, etc. to the root; but verbs with a short vowel in Fut. I. act. inert o 
before the tense-endings. E. g. tiujow, tetlunuoe’ tiow, Tétiwou, etc.; on 
the other hand, tedéw, tedéow, tetélequor’ onaw, vndow, tonacpat, etc. 

Exceptions. These are not a few; (a) Some verbs with Fut. I. act. 
long penult, both contracts and other verba pura, take o before the passive, 
contrary to the rule; e. g. exovew [-ouas], ijxovopar’ yoaw, yenow, xéyono- 
fo, etc. (b) Vice versa, some with short Fut. I. act. do not take a in the 
Perf. pass.; e. g. yguéow, yeyousuar’ xolve, xgive, xéxgiuor. (c) There is 
even a third class, which vibrate between both methods; e. g. yeva, deco, 
déSoauas and dédgacuct, ete. See the full exhibition in Kiihner, § 186. 
Usage and the lexicons, therefore, rather than any fixed principle, must 
decide as to the form of the Perf. passive in Verba Pura. 

(2) Verss 1, 0, 3, (which letters of course are dropped in Fut. L, Perf. 
L act., § 63. 4. Note 2) here compensate the dropping of these letters by 
inserting o before the. tense-endings; e. g. weidw, némerouar’ geata 
[=qeacd), nipgacuat. But when any of the tense-endings begin with 
g, this adjectitious o is omitted; e. g. 2nd pers. nénxeioas oo Repel caeey 
méneode (not némeiac—oFs); § 10. R. 17, 

(3) Liguip VeRBs in general drop the -xa of Perf. act. and simply add 
—pal, -oaL, -TaL, etc. But verbs in -alyw -vyw usually drop the » and take 
g in its room; e. g. paiva, mépacpas’ podtva, psuokvopat, Sometimes 
the » assimilates ; as Saivw, sop-yat. 

N. B. When a tense-ending beginning with o3 follows a liquid letter of 
the verb, the o falls out, e. g. w ryyélhon, Perf. Inf. nyyéd-Fas (not qyyél-o Fas); 
and so of course in declining, as iyye-For, Hyysd—-Fs, not -cIor -oFs. 

(c) Vowel changes. ‘Liquid Verbs, with ¢ in the pure monosyllabic root, 
exchange it for « in the Perf. act. and pass.; as oréddw, cotaaxe, Eorolpat 
Pteion, tpFagxa, tpFaouct, etc. Even the mute verbs, otgepa, tosn, 
Teépu, imitate this in the Pass., e. g. Eotgappat, etc. 

N. B. Polysyllabie verbs do not admit such an exchange of vowels; e. g. 
ayyéllw, jyyehuar, ¢ retained. 
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(4) Tue rap Fourure (Paulo-post Future, Futurum exac- 
tum) is formed most conveniently from the 2nd Legiten of the 
Perfect, by dropping -oas and suffixing -souac; as rétupat, té- 

ziwopian. 

Notre. When a vowel precedes the ending -couat it is generally long 
here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect. Verbs A, p, », 
g, never have this Future; and verbs with temporal augment rarely have it. 
The nature of its signification would naturally refer its derivation to the Perf. 


Historical Tenses of the Passive. 


(5) Tue Imperrecr (passive and middle) is formed ‘from the 
Present by dropping | -pac, suffixing ayy, and prefixing the aug- 


ment; as tuntopat, écuntoune. 


(6) Tue Piuperrect (pass. and middle) is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner; as téruppas, éreruupny. 


(7) Aor. I. may be formed from the root of the verb, by suf- 
fixing -9nv and prefixing the augment. 


Norte i. Of course Mutes at the end of the. root must conform to the 
formative-ending -—S7y, e. g. tuatw (tUnw) i Aéyen, elsy yy, etc. ; 
see § 63. 4. Note 2. 

Nore 2. It should be specially noted here, that wn general Aor. I. pass. 
follows the analogy of the PerrEcT Passive, both as to the insertion of o be- 
fore the tense-ending, and as to the quantity of us penult vowel. (a) In VERBA 
Pura the exceptions are a few as to the g; e. g. METOUYLOL, éxnavodny, and 
so with some four other verbs. The rook-vowel here, in the Perfect and 
Aor. L remains the same in all regular forms; but aivéw, toFé0, déw, acgéor, 
and some few others, have 4 in the Perf. and «in Aor. L; e. g. dédnuat, 
édéFny, etc. (b) The few Perfects passive of Mutes, which undergo vowel 
change in their root (§ 64. c.) do not continue this change in Aor. L; e. g. 
Eotgappas, eotgemIny, etc. Verbs t, J, 4, which take a in the Perf. (§ 64. 
3. b. 2.) retain itin Aor. L (c) Aor. I. of verbs in -ps takes a short vowel. . 
(d) Liquids which have a monosyllabic root with s, and exchange this for 
a in the Perf. act. and pass. (§ 64. c.), preserve this a in Aor. L; e. g. otéd- 
Ao, Ectadpor, eotaddyy, etc. 

Remakk. It is evident from these phenomena, that we must not regard 
the rule in the text [No. 7] as developing all of even the essential circum- 
stances which often combine in the formation of Aor. Hence some 
grammarians have preferred to derive it from the Perf. pass.; but this, in 
many cases, is also accompanied with difficulties—One can hardly fail to 
remark, also, how different from other tenses in the Pass., are the modes 
of inflection in Aor. L and IL; for they resemble altogether Aor. Il. of the 
active voice of verbs in -ys. In their meaning, also, there is much more 
latitude than is usual in most other tenses. 


(8) Aor. II. pass. assumes the form of Aor. IT. active of verbs 


in -uc. For convenience sake we may say: It is formed from 
Aor. II. active, by substituting -7» for -o». 
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Nore 1. It follows, of course, that Aor. I. pass. can be formed only 
from simple roots, like Aor. IL active. Pure and derivative verbs; those 
with character 1, 5, 3; verbs in -~e; and mostly liquid verbs; reject this 
tense. But verbs in -ys admit Aor. I. act. (not passive); while, on the 
other hand, such simple roots as would make, in the active Voice, the Im- 
perf. and Aor. IL in the same way, do not admit Aor. IL active, but employ 
Aor. IL passive; e. g. ygaga, Aor. II. éygagny’ hive, éxdiyvyy. Here the 
Imperf: and Aor. II. act. would be of the same form. 

Note 2, In no case do Aor. II. act. and pass. coexist, for where the passive 
form is used, the active is wanting; and so, vice versa. The true reason 
of this seems to be, that the pass. form supplies the place of the active, by 
its intransitive and Teflexive meanings. It is on this ground, that Kiihner 
(§ 86) assigns this tense a place in the active voice, averring that it bears 
the same relation to the transitive Aor. L there, which Perf. IL bears to Perf. L 

Note 3. Vowel-erchanges. In general these are the same, and regulated 
by the same laws as those noted under Aor. IL active; e. g. teémw, étga- 
menv- én, éaony’ ottiiw, éotadyy, etc. There is, however, a considera- 
ble number of verbs which actually employ no Aor. IL. act., that still form 
Aor. IL pass. without the usual exchange of vowels; e. g. Blsnw, éBiénny (not 
éBhanny)* Aéyen, élsyny, etc. (Even in the act. and midd. Voices there are 
a few cases of the same nature; see § 63. 11 Note 2). Polysyllabic roots 
of course exclude this exchange of vowels. One obvious reason of the 
usage in question is, that the ending -7yv here makes the distinction from the 
Imperf. active so plain, that the usual vowel-exchange of the act. voice is 
unnecessary. 


$ 65. Primary Tenses in the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Present and Perrecr are the same as the passive. 

(2) The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by exchang- 
ing -w for -owar; e. g. rupo, tUWomat. 

Nore. Verbs A, u, », 9 form a peculiar Future here, (see § 66. 2), whieh 
has unfortunately been called Fut. IL It is no secondary tense, but a pri- 
mary one, differing from the common Futures of other verbs (just as the _ 


Attic Fut. differs from them), and formed on the same principles as the 
Attic. For the formation of this, see § 66. 2. | 


Historic Tenses in the Middle Voice. 
(2) The Imperrect and Piurerrect are the same as in the 
the Passive. 
(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding wyv; as 
Erupa, érupauny. 
(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active (real or assumed), by 
dropping -o»v and sufixing -OuNY; aS EcuNOY, ExuNGUNv. 


Nore. Only in a very few cases does this Aor. IL. coexist with an Aor. 
IL passive; but it is often coexistent with Aor. IL active and is formed as 
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if it were derived from it. Of course it is subject to like limitations, as to 
its use, with Aor. II. active. 


§ 66. Formation of Tenses in verbs 4, tu, v, @. 


(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether pecu- 
liar, and some specialities in regard to others. 

Pp § 


(2) The so-called Fur. I. is never found here in the active 
voice. Instead of this a circumflexed and abridged Fur. II. (so 
called) is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. in 
some of the barytone verbs, ($ 63.5). It is formed by suffixing 
-w circumflexed to the root, shortening the vowel in the last syl- 
lable of the root when it is long, and, dropping its augmentary 
consonant. 


E. g. walla, pala: xoeive, xoivid, etc. As the pure and simple root is 
the ground of this peculiar Future, it presupposes the like simplifications 
of the augmented Present, so far as they are needed, as take place to form 
Aor. 2. active; but the vowel exchanges of the latter are not included in 
this; e. g. puivw, para’ oneion, onzow* otediw, otelw, etc. 

Note 1. The circumflexed -@ in this Fut. seems plainly to come from 
tow, midd. évouar (Fut. of siué), which drops the o and then contracts in 
the Act. and Middle into -® —obman, Hence the circumflex accent, and 
also the mode of inflection, viz., -a -&ig -é -sitoy, etc. -otpmae —8 -EtTaL, etc. 
In the common Future of other verbs, such contraction does not take 
place, but -ow -couae are employed, in which merely the « is dropped. - 


Nore 2. As this is a primary tense, it must not be at all confounded 
with the tempora secunda, which imply that two forms of the same tense 
exist, or may exist, in the same voice, e. g. Aor. L and IL, Perf. L and IL 
But in the passive Voice there may be two Futures here, as in other verbs; 
yet no Fu. III. or Pawlbo-post Future 1s made by liquid verbs. 

Norte 3. Some verbs 4, g, form Futures in poetry with -ow; e. g. xsiga, 
xEoocw, ow, Koow, xéliw, xélow, etc.; but these and the like are exceptions 
to common usage. 


(3) Aorist I. is formed from Fut. II. by substituting -a for 
-w, and making the penult long. 


Of course the ending here is not -ga@ (as elsewhere), but -e simply; 
e. g. Ti, ttida* xoive, Expiva. In this tense, in order to make the penult 
long, ¢ of the Fut. goes into e, and a usually into 7; as weva, Busia’ pa- 
yo, Epyva. But verbs in -taiyw -gaivw, take a long here instead of 7. 
Others in -alyw -aigw, vary between a and 7, in different dialects and at 
different periods. Short i and @ of the Present here become i and v. 


(4) Aontsr II. is formed from Fut. II., by dropping -w, suf- 
fixing -ov, and prefixing the augment; as Bodie, Balu, {Badov. 


Nore 1. Here the usual vowel-exchange of Aor. IL, when the simple 
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root is monosyllabic and has ¢ in it, claims its full place; see § 63.11. Note 2. 
But. polysyllabic roots with s do not admit this exchange; e. g. Fut. ay- 
yéha, Aor. IL 7nyysioy. 

Nore 2. In this class of verbs, Fut. II. is taken as the more convenient 
index of the simple root, because Aor. IL. is not frequent here. Hence, to 
derive Aor. II. from Fut. I here, means nothing more than that the proper 
means is employed to ascertain the simple root, viz. by appealing to Fut. 
IL, and then the Aor. is formed in the same way as in mute verbs. 


(6) Perf. I. act., (and along with this, its derivatives the Perf. 
pass..and Aor. I. pass.), follow the penult vowel of Fut. IL. ; 
vowel-exchanges in appropriate cases being excepted. 


In other words; as in verba muta the Perfect usually follows the model 
of the Future, so here the simple form of Fut. IL goes over to the Perfect. 


Note 1. To liquid verbs, also, the vowel-exchange common to Aor. IL 
extends; as it does, moreover, to the Perf: and Aor. II. passive; see § 64. 
3. 6. c. Of course liquid verbs with e in the Fut. ofa monosyllabic root, 
change it for a; e. g. otéhkw, oteda, otudxe: melon, TMEQd, TEnagxa, etc. 
So in the Perf. and Aor. L pass.; e. g. totoduas, éotaddny’ pF sigo, pte- 
00, EpPagna, EpFagucr, épIagFny. 

Nore 2. Verbs in -»w sometimes retain the y, and sometimes omit it, 
in Perf. 1 active, and in the derivate tenses (Perfect and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written vy (=ng) before -xa; as pave, 
népayxe. Several verbs in -yw usually (not always) omit the » in the 
Perf., etc.; as xiv, xéxgexa, xéxouuat, éxotFnv: and so with xiv, nluva, 
tsivw, xteivw. Before the ending “UO, » either assimilates, as Fut. Ejygava, 
éégaupor; or goes into a, as Fut. payw, aépaouor. Usage and lexicons 
only can determine such cases. 

Note 3. The Perfect of verbs in -um is formed as if from verbs in &w; 
€. £. VEUW, YEU, VEVEUNKE, etc. ‘This is sometimes the case, also, with some 
verbs in -yw; ©. g. wévo, weusvyxa. Ali these various ways of modifying 
the Perf. result from an attempt to get rid of the harsh sound of » and uz 
before the Perf. ending -xa. 


(7) Perr. II. Like Aor. I. hans and Perf. IT. of Mutes (§ 63. 
7. Note a), the Perf. II. usually prolongs the penult ; but when 
a root-monosyllabic in Fut. II. has ¢ in it, this goes here into 0; 
comp. ut supra. 


Perf. II. is formed only in a few cases in liquid verbs. It differs from 
the Perf. IL of verba muta dissyllabic when e is in the ground-form; for in 
the Liquids we have, as in the rule above, onsigw, éonoga, but in Mutes 
we find it thus: Asiza, Asivo, Aéhoirna. See § 63. ut supra. 


§ 67. CLassiFicaTION oF VERBs. 


A formal division of these has not been hitherto made, although it has 
in some measure been necessarily anticipated. But hitherto the principles 
developed were intended to be general, so far as the nature of them would 
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permit. We now come to the more distinct development of each class of 
verbs, so that the learner may more plainly apprehend the grounds of dis- 
_ tinction heretofore necessarily adverted to and recognized. 


(1) The primary division of Verbs is into Verss pure and 
IMPURE, i. e. verbs which have a vowel or diphthong before -» 
of the Present, or which have a consonant. 


(2) Pure verbs are subdivided intO CONTRACTED and UNCON- 
TRACTED; the contracts are those which have a, ¢, or 0, before 
the ending -w; the uncontracted, those which have other vowels 
or diphthongs. 


(3) Impure Verbs are also subdivided, viz., into Mure Verses 
and Liquip Verss. The former have some one of the nine 
Mutes for their character ; the latter, some one of the Liquids, 
A, L,Y, Q- 7 

In respect to accentuation, all verbs are called barytones which have not 


the circumflex on the final syllable of the Present, i. e. all but the Con- 
tracts are called Barytones. 


§ 68. Pure Verbs. 


It would be the most easy method for the learner, who is a novice, to 
begin with the uncontracted verbs of this class. But as brevity must be 
here consulted in the paradigms, I have merely exhibited a synopsis of 
these in the sequel, because Verba pura form no secondary tenses, and 
therefore are not appropriate to a full exhibition of forms. The Contracts 
are purposely deferred to another occasion, on account of their peculiar 
difficulty. 

The reason why pure: verbs are more easy and obvious to the tyro is, 
that they unite with the tense-endings without changing their root or stem ; 
while other verbs, (e. g. verba muta, as must have been noticed in the rules 
above given for the formation of the tenses), undergo a great variety of 
changes. Some peculiarities, first of pure verbs in general, and then spe- 
cially of the Contracts, will be noticed when we come to treat particularly 
of the latter. — 


§ 69. Paradigm of Mute Verss. 


The student has already been advertised, that he must not expect to 
find any verb which actually exhibits all the possible tenses and modes of - 
the Greek language. E. g. tuntw, which from the nature of its form is 
adapted to give as full an exhibition as any verb, is wanting in Fut. I. act. 
and midd., which belong only to liquid verbs. In the Paradigm of Liquids 
these will be exhibited. Vice versa in Liquids Fut. I. act. and midd. is 
wanting 5 and in pure verbs no tempora secunda are formed. 

In the Synopsis that follows, | have placed the Imper. next in order after the 
Indic., merely because the greater part of the grammars in present fise among us 
have done so, and consequently this order is more familiar to most students. In 
Germany, recent grammarians place the Subj. next to the Indicative. Itisa 


matter of little consequence which order is adopted, if the nature of the case is 
well understood. 


Tense Indic. 
Pres. TURTO 
Imp. SLUMTOV 
Fut. TUwO 
Aor.1 | érupe 
Perf.1 | tétuge 
Plup. 1 |-éretvqey 
Perf. 2 | tétune 
Plup. 2 | éterumecy 
Aor.2 | étunoy 
Pres. TUNTOMaE 
Imp. éruntouny 
Fut.1 | tupPjcouas 
Fut.2 | tunjoouas 
Perf. TETUUPAL 
Plup. éretvpny 
Fut. 3 | rertwouas 
Aor. 1 | étupdny 
Aor. 2 | étunny 
Fut. 1 | rvwouas 
Aor. 1 | érupouny 
Aor. 2 | étumouny 


§ 69. Synopsis. 


NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) _ 


ACTIVE VOICE 


Imp. Opt. — Subj. Inf. 
aunte | -oose | tunto | -ey 
“ous | Ely 
tupoy | -ous. | tuye -aL 
! -8 owe | -pa —EV OL 
~8 -ount | -72w —EV OL 
Tune -ous | -tUTw “tly 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
—oU -oiuny | -wuoe soto 
-oluny —eo Fat 
—oiunv | - -eo Far 
TETUWO ie upd as 
-oluny | — eo Fou 
tugdqt| -envy | tupda | -hrae 
tunndy | -einy | tuna. —Tves 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
-obunv —-eodat 
Tuya | -olunv | tupwpar | -coFon 
tuo | -oluny | tummpos | -éodes 
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—OuEvos 


-OmEevog 
—Opmevog 
—UUMEYOS 


—Opmevos 
—deEic 
—si¢ 


—OMEVvOS 
—ausvog 
~Ousvos 
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§ 69. Parapiem oF Mute VERBS. 


No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 


‘ INDICA- 
| Singular. . 

Tense Ist pers, 2. , 3. 
Pres. TUATW -E¢ —8 
Imp. ETUmtOY ES -8 
Fut. 1 TUpO —E¢ —8l 
Aor. 1 ELUWOL -a¢ -8 
Perf. 1 TELUDO -as ~8 
Plup. 1 éretupery (-20 -eag etc.) | sug —& 
Perf. 2 TETUNG -as -8 
Plup. 2 éretimety (-s0 -sag etc.) | -sus . -& 
Aor. 2 Erumoy -& -8 

SUBJUNC- 
Pres. TUNTO -15 -7 
Aor. 1 TUwo | -75 -7 
Perf. 1 tetvpa -15 -7 
Perf. 2 tEtUNOD 3 -n 
Aor. 2 TUTO -7$ “7 
OPTA- 
Pres, TUNTONUS 01g 04 
Fut. 1 TUWotL 016 -0t 
Aor. 1 TUPOL UAL -alg -at 
—e8las —88 
Perf. 1 TETUMoLs -0l¢ ~00 
Perf. 2 TETVTOLMUL -0lg -08 
Aor. 2 TUTEOL UL —016 ol 
IMPERA- 
Pres. | TUNTE -8t0 
Aor. ] TUWoY | GTO) 
Perf. 1 TETUGE —ETO) 
Perf. 2 TETUIES -8TW) 
Aor. 2 | tune ~8T 0) 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. | tumtey 
Fut. TUweLy 
Aor. 1 | towas 
Perf. 1 | terupéve 
Perf. 2 | terumsyar 
Aor. 2 | tuzeiy 
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verb tuntm in the Active (Mutes). 


TIVE. 
Dual. . Plural. 
2. 3. Le 2. 3. 
—sToOY —8Tov —Opey E18 -ouvct 
-eTov -Etnv —ouey -ET8 -ov 
-stov —ETOV —opev E18 -ovce 
-aTOvV -aTny ~omev -aTs —ay 
-atoy -atov —ouey -OT8 -aob 
-ELTOY elt yy Elev —ELTE —sLoay 
—atoy —aTOY || -opey -ats | —act 
—eToy —ELTHY —ELey —ELTE -Eloay 
—EToy —stnv -omev ~&T8 -ov 
TIVE. 
-1toy —ntov | Couey —nt8 -0C1 
—ntoy —ntoy —wev —7t8 -wot 
—7tov -ntov —oev 78 -Oot 
~ntoy -ntov — OEY 718 -Wor 
—ntoy ~ntoy | -oney -7t8 -wot 
TIVE. 
~Tov -tH ev -TE -Ey 
-Toy -THY —mev -T8 -Ey 
toy —tHv —mev -18 -ey 
~ELay 
-toy Thy | —pev -18 —ey 
-toy -THv —mey -T8 ~Ey 
-Toy -t7 —wey 18 Ey 
TIVE. 
-Toy -TOV -ET8 -TWTKY OF -OYTOY 
-toy -T0y -ats -atwoay, etc. 
toy -Toy —8T8 —tacay, etc. 
-toy -twY | —&T8 -Twoay, etc. 
Toy —TOY E18 -twcay, etc. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. TUNTWY -OVTe oF 
Fut. TUpoy -ovTe -oY 
Aor, 1 | tupac -ace -ay 
Perf. 1 | tetupas -vie -0¢ 
Perf. 2 | tetunog -vio -0¢ 


Aor. 2 | tumoy -ovva —-oy 
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§ 69. Parapiem or Mute Verss. 


No. II. Paradigm of 


INDIC- 
Tense. Singular. Dual. 
1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

- Pres. | tumtopos -n (st) |-etoe || -ousdov | -satoyv | -ecFov 
Imp. | érumtopyy —ov -sT0 -ousSov | -eatoy | -éodyy 
Fut. 1 | tupdjcoues | -n (et) | -etae —ouetov | -scdtoy | -ectoy 
Fut. 2 | tunjoouae -y (et) | -stoe -ousdov | -sc9ov | -satoy 
Perf. | tétuppoe -vwat | -untae || -tuusor | -vpFor | -vp Sov 
Plup. | ézertupny -vwo -unto || -tupetor | -upFoy | -vpd-ny 
Fut. 3 | tetvpouar -7 ET OL —oustov | -ectov | -soFor 
Aor. 1 | étigdnyv -76 -7 -ntoy | -ntnyv 
Aor. 2 | érumny -75 -7 -tov | -ntnv 

SUBJUNC- 
Pres. | tumtopos -7 -ytat || -wusPov | -yoFov | -noFor 
Aor. 1 | tupda -7S 7 , -jtoy | -7toy 
Aor. 2 | tuna _ | as 7 —jtov | —jtoy 
Perf. | tetuppevos w ns etc 3 
OPTA- 
Pres. | tumtoiuny -010 -otto || -ofuePov | -orcFov| -olo Pny 
Fut. 1 | rugdycoiuny | -o10 -0LTO -oiuetoy | -o1c Foy | -oto Inv 
Fut. 2 | tunyoolyny -0t0 -O1TO -oiustoy | -o.odoy | -oloFny 
Fut. 3 | tetupotuny -010 -otto -oiuedov | -o1oSov | -oioFny 
Aor. 1 | tupdeiny -1$ -1 | | -qtov = | -ntny 
Aor. 2 | tumeiny -n5 1 ~ntov | —71ny 
Perf. TETUMMEVOS sinv sing | ...8ty .+8kNTOV | ...8ytOr] ...8enTHY 
IMPER- 
Pres. tuntov | -toFa -otov | -eoFuyv 
Perf. téruyo | -updea -updoyv | -vp Fay 
Aor. 1 tugent | -7t0 -ytov | ~ntov 
Aor. 2 tunndt | -7tw —ntov | —nTov 
INFINITIVE 
Pres. | tintseco das ; ‘ 
Fut. 1 | tupPjosc Fon 
Fut. 2 | tunjosod ae 
Perf. | tervgd-ot 
Fut. 3 | cerupsoDar 
Aor. 1 | tupdjvat 
Aor. 2 | tunnvas 


§ 69. Parapiem or Mure VERBs. 


the Barytone Passive (Mutes). 


ATIVE. 
Plural. 
}, 2. 3. 
—opetor -ea Se -ovtat 
—ouedac -2o 38 -OvtO 
—ouedac —eoFe -OvTaL 
ope Da -eo 96 -OVTaL 
~yuped-ce -up he TETUMMEVOL Eioe 
—Uupedos -vpde TETUUMEVOL ITA 
—opeda ~eote —OvT at 
— nev —nt8 -nouy 
—1wev -718 —noay 
TIVE. : 
-wueta -nods | —WrT as 
—wey -718 -Wob 
—Wwpsey -718 | -Wob 
TIVE. 
-oluetoc -o1r de -OLYTO 
—olmedtac -o te -OlvTo 
-oiusta -o1o Fs -O1vT0 
—oimeda -o.ote -OlVTO - 
-nev —718 —noay 
—tlpev —EUTe —etev 
—nuev =nt8 -7o av 
—ELuev —ET8 —Elev 
TeTvUUEsvOL Einusy, etc. 
ATIVE. 
, - 8 -tcdwcay or satay 
-upte -vpSauay or vpdwyr 
~1/T8 -nTwo av 
-n18 =7,TOTUY 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. TUNTOUEVOS -7 -ov 
Fut.1 | tugdycoueros -n —ov 
Fut.2 | tunyjoousvog = -9 -ov 
Perf. | teruppévos -1 —ov 
Fut.3 | tetupousvog = -7 —or 
Aor. 1 | tug tece fiom —Ev 
Aor. 2 | tumeic -tlua -éy 
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No. Ul. Paradigm of inflections in the Perfect Passive. 


INDICATIVE. 


1. Verba Pura; mexaldevpar -car -t0r. petov -cFov -cFov. peda -oFs 
-vtat, or (usually) mexardevusvor tici, sometimes nenadevatat. 

2. Verbs x, 8, m3 tétgympor -por-ntor. cuuePov -ipFoy -pFov. tups- 
Fa -ipFs -tmpevor eiot (tetglpatar); ground-form teiBo. 

3. Verbs x, y, y 3 tétaypot -afos -axrar. aypetov -aySor -ayFoy. aype- 
Fo -ay9s -aypévor siol (tetayatas); ground-form taccw, root tayo. 

4. Verbs 1, J, #; ménevouas -ecot -sctar. sicouedoy -acdor esodor. 
sloueda -eode -Eropusvor stot (nenedPatus); ground-form neéPw. 


IMPERATIVE. 
menaidsvoo, nenasvedw, etc. téteipo, tetgipFo, etc. tétato, tetay dor, 
etc. némeco, nensiodu, etc. tatadco, éotadFo, etc. 


The form of the participles is already given in the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perf. above. 


L Ix.ustrations oF No. L (Synopsis). It will be understood, of course, 
that where tenses are here omitted in any particular mode, they are not 
formed there in this species of verbs; and where they are wholly omitted, 
(as Fut. IL act. and mid.), they are not formed by mute verbs, of which 
tUnto is an exemplification. Where the accent does not appear on the 
tense-ending, it must be understood to lie further back. 


If. Notes on THE Parapiem OF THE VERB, AND IntustTRaTiIons. The 
design of the following remarks is to aid the student in recalling certain 
principles of inflection; to explain more fully some things which have 
merely been hinted; and to suggest some other things which have not 
hitherto been developed, and which may now be better understood by the 
aid of the Paradigm. 

(1) The reader will see, that no separate 1st pers. dual exists tn the ACTIVE. 
It is here of the same form with the Ist pers. plural. He will note also, 
that in all the primary tenses the two duals are alike; in all the historic 
ones, they end in -toy -t7v. Moreover, all the primary tenses end in -o+t 
(-ovy) in the 3d pers. plural; and all the historic ones in -»; § 53. 2. Note 1. 

(2) In the Subj. mode, all its duals follow the analogy of the primary ten- 
ses (-tov -tov). The + subscript found here in the 2d and 3d pers. sing. 
throughout, is occasioned by prolonging the s in the iode-vowel (e) of the 
Indic., which of course makes it 7 for the Subj., and thus it designates the 
distinction between the two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, 
that all its tenses are declined after the same model, viz. all like the Present of 
the same mode. 

(3) In like manner the Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly, with 
the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. The dual 
throughout conforms to that of the historic tenses (-tov -tqjv); and the 3d 
pers. plural in like manner ends in -y». 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the same 
tense in the Indic., e. g. tuyor, Tuputa, etc., With a. 
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(5) The ending of the 2nd pers. sing. passive (4) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -scat, which by dropping ¢ makes -tat, contr. 7, For 
this 7 the Attics more commonly, and also the xoLy?) Siadextos often, em- 
ploy -e; as the paradigm shows. Bovdes, ois, owes (for Bovdn, oin, own) 
have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, the same 
peculiarity is common. - In the N. Test. we find this ending; e. g. Bovdet, 
Owes, Mageses, etc., all 2nd pers. sing. (e for 7). 

Vice versa; the old form of the 2d pers. in -cas sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament, e. g. oduvvacar Luke 16: 25, xavyacus Rom. 2: 17, al., 
xataxavyacas Rom, 11:18. Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl, § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears on 
an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction at the 
basis of the form; e. g. Attic Fut. zedw from tedéw, which last is made by 
dropping the o from the ultimate of the Future (§ 63. 5); and so the Fut. 
of verbs A, », », g (§ 66. 2. Note 2.), oteda, from oredéw, and this from ote- 
Agow. Moreover the two Aor. pass. Subj., which have -@ -7¢ -7, are 
contracted forms from the old or Ionic ~éw -é¢ -é, etc.; or they may be 
regarded (as they are by Kiihner § 199) as formed after the analogy of the 
Subj. of verbs in -yz, whose forms are the result of the like contraction. 
As to Inf. Aor. 2 tumsix with circumflex, it is disputed whether this is the 
result of contraction, or of design to make distinction merely by accent. 
The actual existence, however, of such forms as Bales (= Badeiy) favours 
the former opinion ; see under e in No. 7 below. 


(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of the 


tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) Imperf. 
and Aor. 1, 2, have an terative (intensive) form in -oxoy -cxopny in the In- 
dic., without any augment; as tUmteoxoy for étumtor,etc. (b) The Pluper. 
1 and 2 has Ionic endings -em -sag -se, instead of -suy -s1¢ -24; also -7 is 
substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -sa, as 75n for de», etc. (c) The 
3d pers. plur. of the primary tenses has in Doric -ovts -evts for -over -aas; 
QS TURTUPTL, TEL upartt, etc. (d) The Subj. act. Ist pers. sing. has sometimes 
in Homer the paragogic -ys, as ayayoss; 2nd pers. sing. often and in al- 
most all writers -c9a for -¢, as £FedycPa; 3d pers. sing. -ot -ow.v, Dor. 
tt, a8 AaByor, éFédyts. (e) The Infs. act. in -e.y, viz. Pres. and Fut. 1 and 
Aor. 2, and -vas of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older Greek, the 
old forms also, viz., -suevae -uevar, or the abridged forms of these, viz. -euey 
-pevat. The Aor. pass. has ~7qevos -7ey for the usual jvoet. From the 
form —suev, by syncope of the yp, come the endings -sey -euw -siy employed 
in several tenses. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. For many lesser 
and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2nd and 
3d pers. sing. and 3d pers. plural, secondary forms (tuyscag, teers, TUWELEY) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the plur. of the passive Ao- 
rists, Opt., (rupFetuer, etc., TUmerper, etc.) are more common than Be regular 
ones. The 3d plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. | 

(10) The Imper. 3d plur. (tuzz0»twy) in the act. voice, and thi 3d plur. 
pass. (tuntég Fav), were the more usual forms among the Attics; and are 
also found in other dialects. 
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IIL Nores,on Parapiem IIL oF THE Forms or THE Perrect. {1) The 
main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the different mutes 
are changed, before the endings -pos: -car -tas, etc.; see in § 10. But 
there are other objects; as the sequel will show. 

(2) In the 3d plur. here may be seen the forms nexadevarai, tergipatas, 
tetayatat, xensidartos, In these, the old poetry, the Ionics, and even the 
Attic poets, substituted a for the » of the common ending, and thus made 
a declension-ending in the verb itself, without the use of the participle. 
Regularly the 3d plur. Perf. would always end in -yvtac (as in aexaidevytan, 
which is placed here merely in order to illustrate this); but when a conso- 
nant in the root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form 
on the one hand (the usual one), and the above peculiar form on the other 
which dispenses with the » and puts a vowel in its room. 

(3) The Pluperf. pass. 3d plur. ending in -yto, and the Opt. tenses pass. 
which end in the same manner (-»70), are sometimes subjected to the same 
changes ; e. g. tuntotato for tuntowto, etc. The Ionics even substitute 
-sato for the ending of the secondary tenses in -oyrto. 

(4) In those Perf. passives which come from verbs 1, 6, %, and where o 
in the Perf. is a compensation for the omitted 1, 5, or 3, (§ 64.3. b 2), such 
o is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. neidor, 
nénstopet, 3d plur. asxetPotoe (with > restored) instead of néneitas, etc. 


§ 70. Synoptical Paradigms of mute Verbs in -a. 


(1) In order to render more complete the exhibition of these verbs, the 
following Synopsis is subjoined; which may be easily understood with a 
little'explanation. No. 1 exhibits verbs of the 2, 8, @ class, viz. Asimo with 
prolonged vowel (es) in the,root, and g¢atw with root-character g. On ac- 
count of the ¢g,(whichis purposely chosen in order to exhibit its various phe- 
nomena), it is specially defective in secondary tenses. At the bottam are 
such tenses of 19/8 (with character 8), as depend on the character for a de- 
velopment distinct from that of those with character = a8 in tuatw; see 
§ 62. 4 etc. 


No. IL exhibits verbs of the x, y, 7 class, many of which (with y simple 
character) assume oo -tt in the Present. The verb miéxw has the x char- 
acter; azo has a x; togow (tarto) has originally 7; and finally xgafo has 
a character 7, and its leading peculiarities are placed at the bottom of the 
page. Only a few verbs are of-this last species. 


No. IIL exhibits verbs of the 1, 5, # class, with characters pure and im- 
pure; e. g. wevde, mel9e, have 8, 9, for their pure character, while peatw 
=goacdw) has the double letter {03 for the augmented present, and 0 
in the pure root. Those with a letter of the 7" class for their character, 
and which make the Pres. in -ogo (trw), are few. I have put an exemplar 
at the bottom of the page, viz. eco, 1 Fut. of which (xucw not aakw) 
shows that its character is of the 7' class of mutes. The tempora secunda are 
scarcely found in this class, excepting in a few cases in poetry. An ex- 
ample of possible formation is 2/9, as exhibited in the paradigm. — Of the 
ending -{w here, only a very few verbs are exemplifications, and these vi- 
brate between the y character and the t one; e. g. agmate at the bottom 
of the page. So Bacratw, wit, malfe, and a few others. 
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Tenses. 
Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 
Perf. 1 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 
Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 
Fut. 2 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


Fut. 1 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 
Fut. 2 
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Asinw 


| Eheercoy 


Agiwon 
Elecpar 
Atheipa 
éleleicpery 
Aclouna 
élehoineiy 
Elimoy 


Aeizopat 
élevcopny 
Asp I noopas 
Ainnoopas 
Achermpor 
Eleheiupny 
Achelwouas 
eleip yy 
éhinny 


Asipouat 
dleewauny 
élinouny 


toiBu, éto:Bov 


Verbs x, B, ¥, 


No. I. 


gantw 
EOUaTTOV 
Guapo 
EOgawor 
EGoape 
épdagew 


gantouas 


— €bgantoyny 


dapd copa 
dagjcouar 
Eggappor 
épdapmpny 


éddapIny 
éggagny 


Jawouas 
ésdawauny 


TUT. 


Synoptical View 
AC- 
No. IL. 
Verbs %,Y. Xr 
nléxo Gozo 
Emlexoy nexoy 
nhsto cose 
éndetes yoga 
néndsya nore 
énendeyety oxery 
PAS- 
RAsKo cs eeyoucs 
éndexouny NOXOMNY 
mheySnjoopar apyPrjoopat 
nAaxnoouce 
nénheypor Moy pees 
énenkéyuny = Hoy nY 
menhetouce ; 
énhey Ony noxony 
énduxny 
MID- 
mistouas a ofopar 
éndstapny notapny 


xpate, xpato, P. II. xéxpaya 
étolBny, to:Bieouae A. IL éxgayoy 
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of Verba Muta. 


TIVE. 

No. IL. 
oo (tt), ¢ 
tacow wevdo 
Eracaoy Ewevdoy 
tato wevow 
Eraka EWEVTE 
Terayo Ewevnce 
‘étetayey éwevxery 
TETAYO | 
tetany sty 
SIVE. 
TogoopeL ‘ wevdopat 
éraccounv épevdouny 
tazySjcopo. | pevodjoopat 
tayicomaL 
Tétaypoe EwEropoe 
éretaypny épsvopny 
tTetasouce | 
étaydny éwevo Inv 
étayny 
DLE. 
tatouas yevoomar 
érato pny éwevoauny 


No. III. 
t, 6, 9, oo (tt), €. 


meldo 
EnerSoy 
meion 
énevoa 
TLETEELKE 
éneneixew 
MEN OLT o 


éxenoldew 


Enud oy 


mel Fopos 


ener oun 
neo Pnoopat 
niPrjcopas 


TETLELT UAL 


éneneiouny 
TEM ELT OMLOE 


éneto Pny 
énidny 


meloopas 
énecauny 
sx Founv 


geatoua: — 
épeatouny 
pono Ficomct 


mépgaopet 


énepoacpny 
TEPEaCOMaL 
époacdyy 


Poacopac 
éppacapny 


RATT, WHO 
(xexaxa) néxacpat 


€ ? ¢€ LU 
agnate,, agnace 


and agxate 
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§ 71. Liquid Verbs, i.e. with 4, u,v, 0, character. 


(1) By recurring to § 66. 2. Note 2, it will be seen, that Liquids form 
no Fut. IIL pass., and seldom a Perf. II. active. The forms of Aor. IL and 
Perf. I. act. are those which claim some particular attention on the ground 
of discrepancy from most other verbs; but more especially Fut. IL. (so 
called) act. and middle. All the various phenomena are explained in § 66. 
No. 1 exhibits a prolonged vowel in the Present; No. 2, a polysyllabic 
verb with augmented character-consonant, and excluding the exchange of 
vowels in Aor. 2 active and Perf. and Aor. L passive; Nos. 3 and 4 show 
what, vowel-changes take place in monosyllabic roota with ¢, in the appro- 
priate tenses. No. 5. exhibits the manner in which the circumflex Fut. 
(act. and midd.) is declined; which is the same as the Attic Future. 


(2) Verbs in -vw of course put y for y when x follows; e. g. palya, mé- 
gayxa,§10.R. 12. But often this is avoided; see § 66. 6. Note 2, 3. 


(3) (a) In verbs -aivw —vvm, the » is exchanged for o, when the tense- 
ending begins with uw; or else: the » assimilates; e. g. pulsw, mépacpas* 
Enoaive, énoaupar. (b) When the tense-endings which begin with oF 
follow a Liquid, the a is dropped, e. g. TE Popa, nepacpedoy, mepar—Foy 
(not xepay-oFov); and so in other cases, as nyyéd-Iat (not -cFa) Inf. 
Perf. Pass. Jn No. 6, the two Perfects pass., one from gaiyw with o (in 
the room of y) before p, the other from tééyw without any o (see a above), 
afford an exemplification of the different modes of declining this peculiar 
tense, in accordance with these rules. 


Synopsis of Verbs i, p, v, @. - 


(1) — @) (3) 
Pres. qalves ayyédhes otéddo 
Imp. Epasvoy nyyehhoyv Eoteddoy 
Fut.2 | gave ayyelo otela 
Aor.1 | tgnve Nyy edo toterda 
Perf. 1° | (xépayxa) nyyedue totolxa 
Plup.1 | (étepayxey) ny yedney éotadxey 


Perf. 2 | xégnva 
Plup.2 | éneqpyvery 


Aor. 2 iyyeloy 

Pres. paivouat ayyélopat otshlowas 
Imp. éparvouny nyysdhouny éoteddouny 
Fut. 1 pavdnoopas ayyelInoopat | otal Fnoopac 
Fut. 2 pariicopas ayyehjoopas oradjcouce 
Perf. mepacpas iyyehua sotaluas 
Plup. énepaouny ayyehuny éotaduny 
Aor. 1 epavdyy nyyehony goraddny 
Aor. 2 épayny nyyelny éotadny 
Fut. 2 pavotuas ayyehotpas otedovuas 
Aor.1 | épnvapyy nyyelopey éotsauny 
Aor. 2 Nyy shouny 
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(4) pdsion, pFsoa (tpFagxa), EpFoga. 

(5) Active Furure, otelo -eic -&1-eltoy -sitoy —-otpesv -eite -ovet, Opt. 
and Inf: are regular. Part. otelay -ovve -ovv,etc. Furure Mipp1e, ote- 
Aovpas -ei (i) -eitas -ovpePoy -sioFov -sicFor -otpeda -tioDs -ovvtas 

(6) Perfect Passive of Laquid Verbs. 


(a). (6) 


Mépacuar TéTapaL 
MEMavons TETAOAL 
mEpurtat TETOT AL 
négacusedorv | tetapetory 
négar-For tétu-o9 oy 
népayv—Foy TEta-o DOV 
TMEPAc ped a TEVA WEF O 
népar-ts teta-oFs 
mepacpsvos sot tétavtae 


PURE VERBS. 
§ 72. Peculiarities of pure Verbs. 


We come next to such verbs as have a vowel or. diphthong for their 
character, and are named Pure on this account. These are divided into 
contracted and uncontracted, or (to name them from their accentuation) peris- 
pomes and barytones. 

‘ (1) This class of verbs form no tempora secunda. 


(2) When either of the short vowels (¢, ¢, 3, 0, 0) is the char- 
acter, the derived tenses usually prolong this vowel. 

E, g. tipan, tiyunow’ piléw, pryow’ yovooo, yovawow’ tio, ticw* dax- 
eva, Saxpvcw;.and so of other tenses. The ground of this, see in § 54. 4. 
Note 5. 

Nore 1. Short « in the Pres. usually makes 7 (as above) in the other 
tenses; but if ¢, 4, or g, precedes it, then it goes into «long; e. g. éew, 
éxnow’ psdiaw, uediacw* pagan, pogaca, etc. But yoeaw, xo700, conforms 
to the general rule. 

(3) Exceptions. There is a considerable number of verbs, 
in each of the classes specified in No. 2, which retain the short 
vowel in the derived tenses ; some others retain it in part, and 
prolong it in another part. 


E. g. (a) Many verbs in -aw retain short a, which have a liquid before the 
character @; as yelaw, yehaow’ Sapa, dapdow mega, tegacn, etc., with 
some others. (b) 4 considerable number in -éw; ©. g. ait, alécw’ to0&e, 
teéow ; while several verbs vibrate between both methods, as aivéw, aivéow 
and aiyjow, and in like manner xaléw, aigéw, yauso, Séw, rodéw, nove, 
adopt a different usage in different tenses, as xadéw, xaléow, xéxdnxa, etc. 
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(c) In -ow; only agow makes cgdcu, etc., with short 6. (d) In -ie; only 
zoeiw, ptlw, with ¢ short in the derivates ; and here some of the tenses have 
the vowel prolonged. (e) In -—vw; but few retain the short vowel uniform- 
ly, such a8 ayvw, agvw, mtuw, etc. Most verbs here vibrate in different 
tenses between the long and short vowel; e. g. Avw, Avow, Achixa, Ashipas, 
and so with dum, Ivw, uvw, égvw, and some others. 

Nore. As the usage differs so much here in different verbs, in respect 
to employing a long or short vowel ; and in the same verb varies in differ- 


ent tenses; it is evident me practice only can effectually guide the learn- 
er here. 


(4) In those verbs which retain the short vowel of the charac- 
ter in their derivate tenses, the Perf. pass., (with Plup., Aor. I., 
and Fut. I. pass., which conform to it), takes o before the tense 
endings. 


E. g. tedéo, telecon, TeTeleo pan, éreteleouny, edéodny, teleoDijcouat; On 
the contrary, tia, tetiun-pos, eriundyy, tun joopat, etc. 

Note. But here, too, there are many ExcEPTIONS. (a) Some with long 
vowels and even dipthongs in the derived tenses, take o (against the gene- 
ral rule) in the tenses named; e. g. axovw, jxovewus, jxovoTny* you, xoN- 
ow, xéyonvyar; and so of several other verbs. (b) Some vibrate between 
both usages; e. g. yevo, yéyevuar, éyevo9nv’ Spam, Jédyapor, Jédgacpas, 
etc., with several others: while some omit o in the Perf. and take it in 
Aor. L, as nave, TET OUpLALL, éxavo9ny, with some others. (c) Finally, some 
with a short vowel in the derived tenses omit the g, (contrary to the rule 

above); e. g. aivéw, aivéow, jyeuct, HveIny, and the like with aigén, déw, 
yopsw, ys, and some others. : 

(5) Anomalies. The verbs xaiw, xhale, daiw make the Fut. in av; e.g. 
xXUTW, XAAUTOMAL, etc. 


§ 73. CONTRACT VERBS. 


(1) Such are all verbs in -« which have «@, e, 0, for their char- 
acter. The.contraction is limited to the Pres. and Tmperf. tenses, 
because in these only the vowel-character of the root comes in 
contact with a vowel of the tense ending. 


(2) The formation of the derived tenses is mostly regular, 
and has already been given in § 72. 


(3) The contractions are made in accordance with the rules © 
in § 13, and by these the student can explain them all. 


Nore. As a mere technical guide, however, in order to aid the memory, 
the following hints may be worth attention. 

1. Verbs in -aw. (a) The @ is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(0, «, 6t, ov), all of which then become or remain w. If se was connected 
with the O class, it is then subscribed under this w; as tyucoiut, tTy@ye. 
(b) The o expels the E class (s, 7, 7) that follows it, and receives e under it, 
in case it was connected with this E class; as Tides, timc’ Tipens, Toes. 
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2. Verbs in -éw. 
diphthongs. 
grdovmer. 


(a) The ¢ falls out before all long vowels ,and all 
(b) eg goes in e&; 80 into ov; as qidéetal, qideizac’ pidéoper, 


3. Verbs in-ow. (a) Short o falls out before the prolonged O class (0, o:, 
ov); while oo and oe contract into ov, as yovooousy, yovoovmer*® yovadstoy, 
zovaovroy. (b) The short o of the root expels 7 of the ending, and then 
goes into 3; as yovoontoy, yovowtoy. (c) Short o before s or 7 expels the 
E (short and long), and receives the « into a diphthong with itself; e. g. 
prodces, uaPoig’ protons peoPois. 


Nore. The Infinitive tiudy is from tezaey (old form); and yeucotr from 
zovaoey, (id.) 


(4) The Attic and common dialect usually employ the con- 
tracted forms; the Ionic uses the uncontracted ones in -éw, but 
not usually in -co -ow. 


Exceptions. Monosyllabic roots in -éw contract, by usage, only in ca- 
ses where the ending is -ee —ee, (and then into -); thus mléw, mAéopey, 
nisovat, Subj. wiéw, wleng, whén, nléwper, etc.. uncontracted; but mAsic, 
msi, mAeite, etc., contracted. And thus in respect to avéw, Féw, and 


the like. 


_ § 74. Synopsis of Pure Verbs. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. duw mondeve Tia 
Imp. Elvoy énxuidsvoy étiuaov-wy 
Fut1 = drow moLdetoa - TIunoo 
Aor.1 = tlvoa éxuidsvoa étiunoe 
Perf.1 d&shuxa memaievxn TETLLUNKOS 
Plup. | éheduxecy émenadevxery étetsnxey 
Passive. 
Pres, Avoucs moaudsvouce Tipopat—cuat 
Imp. élvounv éxardsvopnv ériuaounr-auny 
Fut.1 Audjooune nadevPjcoues TisnIyoopac 
Pert. Lélupat men aidevpue TELLUNUOL 
Plup. ehehvuny énenardet unr erersmnuny 
Fut.3 dshucovos menardevoopar TETIMIOOMAS 
Aor.1 = éudny éxadsvFny exon dny 
Mippte. 
Fut.1 = Avoowes madevoouce TU COMAL 
Aor.1 = édvoauny énmOevoumny erinoupny 


15 
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§ 75. Paradigm of 
ACTIVE. 
Present. Teu— ged Zove— 
S. | wo -a éo  -@ ow ‘-0 
wet -Gs getg eis oss ois 
ust -0 ge -& O&L -08 
D. | estoy — -@ tov éstov = - ETO O&toy -ovTOY 
Ind. astoy -aTOY gETOY —EéLTOY ostov —oUTOY 
, ~ U ~ Ld 
P. | aouey —ayEy comey = -OLEY oouey = —oUmeY 
ETE -GT8 gET8 -eiTs O&TEé -ovte 
“ovse -wor — | €ovgL -ovuL Gove -oveL 
S. | ae -@ tT) -o Cw -o 
Co er brs 
a) —h &7] =7 07) —-Ob 
D. | entoy -&tov éntTov — - Tov Ontov -wrtor 
Subj. “ntov  —aroy éntov  -7) Tov Ontoy —-qatoy 
P. | domey — -couev couey  -ausy =| Omusy = —GitY 
UNte ~aTE énté -7)t8 ontE -wTs 
| “web -wCE éwor -@OL ower -aoL 
— oF : ” ae aan ats Ja = 
S. wore = que cous = - OL Ooms = — ore 
aoLg -O¢ é01g -01¢ ooug -0i¢ 
aoL -0 got -o8 oov -o1 
D. | caoitoy -@tor goltoy -ovtov OoLToy § -olTOY 
Opt. aoltny § -wrtny eoltiny —orny ooitny  —oitny 
. | Gomsy —Ouev gomevy —O1uey oouey —-Oiev 
“OTE -OTS €01Ts  —OLTE oo.te =s_ - 018 
| gouy = - wey éovsy = EP ooluey = —olsy 
S. | ae 0 £8 -E 08 _-ou 
asTO -aTO) eI = - ELT O£TH -ovTw 
Imp. | D. | estoy = -& tov éstov = ETO” Ostrov —ovTOY 
GéEIWY = —UT@Y serv = Eb TOY o&tay —-ovTaY 
| P. | uste -UTE ESTE site O&TE —OUTs 
aélwour -oIwoary | EIwWoUY -sitwoay | ostwouY -ov’TMCRY 
Inf. | aew -ay geLv -sip OELy -ouy 
M. | eoy -wV éwy -Oy ow -av 
Part. | F. | wovse  -aca govsa -ovoe oovge -ovce | 
N. | cov -@v gov -ovy Gov -oupv 
Imper . elu EQiA— €7oue- é' 
S. | wor -ay e0v —ouv ooy = -ow | 
ES -0g 886 E16 08g -oue 
, as -U gE -&L 08 ~ou 
Ind. | D. | aetoy  -artov estoy — -1 TOV Ostov  -ovToy 
aéInv = aK sétny  -el nv Ogtnv  -outny 
P. aousy —auey éousy = - ULE oouey = -oUeV 
~ U ~ , ~ 
ETE - TE EELE -éité OstEe -ovTs 
oov ~wy guy -ouv oor —ovy 


ed 
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Contract Verbs. 
PASSIVE. 

ee a le ee eS ee eee a a 

Tu gea— Zove— 
aoa —Oeal Eoucee —ouuas Oouas -OUMKEL 
i et co ee 
GET OL OTOL Sera —eltaL Ostas ~oitat 
aousdoy -wustoy sousSov —olmetor oouseSoy = -oUnE Fo 
azodov —-actov sea toy -tla Sov ora Foy —ova For 
ascSov -actoy éea Dov -tia For oradov -ovaFov 
aousda = -oyerda sourta —ovueda comet =—- —otuEedar 
aod -aote sea de -tiode orate -ovads 
aovtar —GvT Oe orto ~ovvtas Oovréne —ovvtmt 
coop — Gipscrs Ewpae - Gee Oct ces — anos 
an i: : 4 on ae 
antar -aTaL énrat ~7toL Ontae — CTL 
aupetor -austoyv soursFtov -oustoy owusSoy  -apetov 
anoSov -acdoyr éjadov  -ijoFoy onotoy ~-aator 
anoSoy = -aaFov éyoSov = -4j0 Sov ono Pov -cio Sov 
awustu -oueta ewaueta —wusda oousda = -oueta 
ano Fe acts Enotes -jote ono ds -ciots 
aWyTas —WyTaL EOYTEL —WrTae | dawrat —QYT oe 
coluny —anuiny s0luny -oipny | ooluny -oiuny 
aoLo -00 £010 -010 0060. —010 
aotto -@TO g01t0 -0tt0 o00lTo otto 
aoiusetoy —oustov solustov —oiuedor ooiusSov -olueoy 
ao.oFov -aoFoy to.cSov -o1oov oocdoy -oictoyr 
aoicInv § -wadny soiadny -oicdnyv ootcdyy =§=-ola ny 
aomeda -ousdta tolueda  -oiwetoc oolurta -oiueda 
aod e -odte foro Ps -oio Se oowds -oIcds 
aOLyto -@vTO Eo.yto -olrTo ooLyte -OtvTO 
aov -a Eou -0v oov -ov 
asada -aodw seodw -o Fo oro ta -ovs dw 
aso Poy -—ao toy seo Foy ~tio Sov oso Sov -ova Sov 
asafoyv -acdtuv seodwy  -sodoy oto Say -ove Soy 
arote —aote seo te -sio Fs orote -otcde 
atoSacay -actucay sectucay —-ticdwacay oto Swoay -ovedmoay 
asotas -aotat | éeoPav -io Fa | osrFac -ova Far 
MOUMEVOS —OUevos 0 UEVOS —olpevos oouEvos —OUMEVOS 
aomern —Wuery EOMEVT —ouusyn oouEVN -oumery 
MouEvoy = —aLEVOV eOuEvov = —O LEVY oousvoy = —-oUpevov 

ETLU— EQea— é7oue— 
aouny —ominy suuny = -oupny oouny ..  -ouury 
Gov -a gov -ov - oou -0v 
Geto -aT0 gero -£it0 | osto -ovto 
eoustoy -ciprtoy souedov -ovuedor ooustoy -ovusdoy 
asoFoyv -—aoFov sea Pov -ticFov | osaFoy -ova Soy 
atodny -ao ny seo O ny ~sio ony ota F ny -ovsdny 
acuta = -wyesto couedan = otto | ooueda = -ovpue a 
azote -aods tsote =~ sia Ss orods -otods 
aovto -@vto govto -ov'vto covto -oUPrto. 
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§ 76. Notes on Contract Verbs. 


(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly in 
the singular, a contracted form with the ending ~ instead of ~HY which 
is regularly declined; e. g. teuony “97 -64 GNToy -@ntoy anusv “wate 
-anoav. So grloinv -ng, -y, etc.3 yevootny —ng -n, ete. 

(2) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass. of xéxtjuot, psuynuot, is formed in a 
regular way; as Subj. xextwpor, Opt. xextyuny and -wuny ; Subj. wepropae, 
Opt. usuvnuny and -wyyy, etc. In general, these tenses are formed in the 
Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part. and the verb styl. 

(3) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons, larger ernmars, and PRachice: 

(4) Some verbs in -cw (e. g. Saw, nervaw, Sipaw, and some others) take 
4] instead of @ in the contracted forms of as, aet; as Caw -a, fue -7¢ (not 
Cas), Caer -7 (not fa), etc.; Imperf. contracted, &€ns, én, etc. 

(5) Five verbs in -éw signifying constant motion, have an anomalous Fut. 
“tow ; ViZ. nls, Js, vee véw, tvéw, Fut. wlevooy, devon, etc.; zéo, Fut. 
aver. 


§$ 77. Accentuation of Verbs. 


The minute detail of this would be out of place here; the leading prin- 
ciples will be very briefly stated. 


(1) GeneRaL RuLE. The accent is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 


(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes 
upon the next succeeding syllable, as é@ade, Bade; and if this be 
the only remaining syllable of the word, it takes ‘the cHCuMUeR; 
as éf WE Bn ne 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses are to be re- 
Pe as contracts (-#@ into -w); and so of circumflexed tem- 
poral augments, as avjntov—=avéantov. 


Exceptions from the general principle in No. 1. 


(4) Accent on THE ULTIMATE. (1) Aor. II. act. in the Inf. 
and Participle ; also Aor. II. midd. Imper. e. g. yevov. (2) In 
the Imper. of Aor. I. act. (contrary to common usage elsewhere), 
ging, éAGe, evgé, (Att.) Aufe, éde, are oxytones. (3) All participles 
in -$ with Gen. =t0s, excepting those of Aor. I. active ; e. g. zezu- 
gues, tunis, éxBas, dcdovs, etc.; but Aor. I. ruwas, etc. 


(5) Accent on THE PENULT. (a) In the passive Perf. Inf. and 
Part.; as rervgdeac, terugmévos. (5) In all the usual Infinitives 
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in -vat; as rerugevae, TURT Val, tedevat. (c) In Aor. I. Inf. and 
Part. actige. as TUWaAl, TUpas ; also in Aor. II. midd., as tunéo@ae. 
(@) In all the Optatives in -o« -az, as guiarros, guiague. (e) In 
3d plur. pres. of verbs in -ue, as reitetoe, dedovos, etc. 


(6) Compounp verss. Here, (a) The accent can never go far- 
ther back than the augment, while this augment is retained, as 
avEayOr ; but if it be dropped the accent may recede, as nooseBn, 
nooo fn. 

(6) When a preposition is united with a verb, the ac- 
cent cannot recede beyond its usual place on the preposition ; 
€.g. magacyes, énides. 


Nore 1. If two prepositions are prefixed, the accent cannot recede be- 
yond the second; e. g. auvéxdos. 

Norte 2. With the above exceptions, the accent in compound verbs falls 
as far back as quantity will allow; e. g. mgcoqege, avvoida, Exqer'ys, etc. 
Even in Aor. IL Mid. and Act., where some simple verbs are oxytones, (4. 
2. sup.) compound ones throw back the accent in the Imper.; as selds, énu- 
AaSov. Verbs in —y have various usage here. — 


(7) Parricirptes. The accent in the ground-form is retained 
in all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity per- 
mits ; as guleriay, quiartovea, gviattoy, etc. 


VERBS IN -pe. 
§ 78. Distinguishing traits of these verbs. 


(1) These are various ; (a) They receive the tense-endings in 
the Indic. without the union-vowel common to other verbs; the 
character-vowel of the root belonging to, or assumed by, the 
Verb, being itself made subservient to the union. 


(6) Some of the tense-endings are peculiar to these verbs; 
e. g. -ne -04, Ist. and 3d. person singular. 


(c) Only the Pres. and Imperf. of these forms are common to 
all the Voices; Aor. II. is formed in the Act. and Mid., but 
scarcely ever in the Passive. ‘These are all the tenses which are 
peculiar to these verbs. | 


Norte. Only torn, tiFnus, Sidwus, and tye, form all of even these 
tenses. Most verbs of this class employ only parts or fragments of certain 
tenses with these irregular formations, making up the rest by regular 
formations from regular kindred roots, either actual or assumed. 


(d) They are all augmented forms; and most of them have 
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a kind of reduplication at the beginning, as well as an extension 
in the middle of the root ; as will be seen in the sequel. 


(2) Verbs in -ps are divided into two classes, viz. (1) Those 
which come from roots of the contract verba pura, most of which 
assume a prosthetic syllable in the formation ; (2) Those which 
are derived from various sources and receive the epenthetic “vu 
or -vu before the tense-endings. 


(3) Cuass I. These nearly all come from roots -ae -éw -dw ; 
and the monosyllabic roots generally have a formative redupli- 
cation, and all have a prolonged vowel. 


E. g. otaw, iornue’ Séw, thOnus? dow, Jidapc:; here a and ¢ of the roots 
go into # in the new formations, and o into w, thus making a prolonged 
vowel. THE REDUPLICATION is governed by the following laws, viz. (a) In 
roots with a simple consonant for the first letter, or with a mute and a liquid, 
the first consonant united with ¢ is prefixed; e. g. Déw, ti-Fnus (t not F, 
§ 10. R. 4); dow, di-dcour’ yoow, xi-yoenur. (b) When the root begins with 
an aspirated vowel, or with vt or zt, the ¢ is prefixed, with the rough breath- 
ing instead of a consonant before it; e. g. 0, nus’ craw, ictus’ ata, in- 
Tapa. 

Nore 1. The driginal root must be monosyllabic in order to admit this re- 
duplication. Other roots exclude it; e. g. Soprnue from depew, tanec from 
idaw, tégynus from TLEQYOED, etc. excepting only 6 ovévnpt. Four monosyllabic 
roots also exclude it, viz. those of siz, elt pnt, and Exon (Imperf:) 

Nore 2. One verb with root 4, viz. sie (to go), and some few with v in 
the root, belong to verbs in -ys, as gov, Egusas (Midd.); but these are too 
few to vary the common classification. 

Note 3. The original root may easily be found in this class of verbs, by 
rejecting reduplication and tense-endings, and then shortening the vowel 
which precedes the latter. 


(4) Crass II. This consists of verbs which insert »vv or vu 
before the tense-endings, and then (like Class I.) attach the latter 
without the usual union-vowel. This class forms no Aor. II. 


Nore 1. (a) When the root ends in a vowel, the epenthetic yyy is added ; 
e. g. oxeda-a, oxedaveupe: XOQE-W, xOQEPYLEL’ CTQO-W, OTQWVYUpBL, etc. 
(b) When it ends in a consonant, vv is inserted; e.g. JEIK, dsixyvps’ OM, 
Ovum. 

‘Norse 2, Even in the Pres. and Imperf, specially in the latter, forms 
from a regular Present, e. g. like de:xvva, etc., are in use, and oftentimes 
predominate. 


(5) PRotoneaTIon oF THE ROOT-vOWEL. (@) This takes place 
in the Act. voice and singular number only, in the Indic. mode 
of verbs belonging to Class.I., and belongs to the three tenses of 
these verbs ; but Conj. I, i. e. such verbs as end in -aw, makes 


Aor. I. long in the Indic., Imper., and Inf. throughout. Beyond 


> 
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the singular number, the short root-vowel is in other cases em- 
ployed as the union-vowel. 

E. g. toner, toratoy, istayer, etc.; Sidwor, Sidotov, Sidousy ; and so of the 
other tenses, with the exception above named, viz. tutyy, totytov, Ectyoay, 
etc. But Aor. IL Inf. has an extended vowel in all the forms; e. g. orjvat, 
Deiva, dovyat. 


Note. The model of this Aor. II. (éorqv) with a long vowel throughout, is 
followed exactly by Aor. L IL pass. of verbs in -w, even in the Imper. and 
Inf. of these tenses. 


(6) Verbs of Class II. (1) Those with epenthetic vv retain 
the short vowel of their root throughout; excepting that those 
with 0 go into w. (2) Verbs with epenthetic vu (i. e. those with 
a consonant-character), prolong the vowel that precedes the vv. 


E. g. of the first species, oxedavrtps, xogéyyups; and with 0, OTQWrrUUS, 
etc. Of the second, with a consonant-character, JAI, nijyrupe’ ZEK, del- 
xvyue’ ZIT, Cevyvups. Some, however, insert »y instead of prolonging the 
vowel; e. g. JAM, Saprnus* ITEP, négynu. 


(6) The Subj. mode employs the common iuimivonels of 
other verbs, viz. , 7; but these coalesce with the character-vow- 
el of the root in a peculiar manner. 


E. g. -an -an make #j, 7 by coalescence, (and not &, ¢ as in the Con- 
tracts, (but comp. fae, ois, th, etc.); and o7 makes @ (not of); e. g. 


_ full form contr. full form contr, full form contr. 
iorao iota ddow  <dida ti9éw «= ue 
iotans iors didong dws tdéng twudis 
iotuntac iorytas di0on §=—s_ Sud twin = HT 


Aor. 2 Subj. follows the same model; and so do Aor. I IL pass. Subj. 
of all regular verbs as tup3@ -7¢ -7, etc.; tTunw —75 -7, etc. 


(7). The Optative, which elsewhere has o+ for its union-vowel, 
here substitutes the short vowel of the root in the place of the o, 
and then assuming -7» in the act. as its ending, declines regularly 
with the usual tense-endings. The like with the ending -yy» in 
the Passive. 

E. g. iotainy -aing, etc.; tiPeinv -etnc, etc.; didoiny —oins, etc.; so Aor. 
Il. otainy, Seiny, duinv: totaiuny, tFeipny, etc., Passive. 

Nore. Verbs in -vus almost exclusively form both the Subj. and Opt., as 
if from regular roots; e. g. dexvvw —s -7, etc.; Suxvvouus -o1g -04, etc. A 
few examples there are, where the v unites with the mode-vowel, as in 
Class L, and contraction takes place. 


(8) Tue Inv. takes -vae formative throughout; in the Pres- 
ent, -vae is preceded by the short vowel of the root, but Aor. If. 
prolongs the vowel before it ; see in paradigm. , 


/ 
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(9) The Participles all take -¢in the ground form, (with a 
preceding -vt implied, as the Gen. shows), and consequently the 
root-vowel that precedes them is extended before this ¢; § 24. 
2. a. 2. 


Nore. In the same manner are formed the participles of Aor. J. IL pass. 
of verbs in -; e. g. tupPeic, tumels. 


(10) Tue Passive anp Mippte Voices preserve the short 
vowel of the root throughout the Indic., and use it as the union- 
vowel in all the modes excepting the Subj. and Optative. In the 
latter it coalesces with the union-vowel, as described i in Nos. 6,7. 


Norte 1. Only the 2nd pers. sing. has a peculiar tense-ending, with vari- 
ations; see in the Par.—The verbs tinue and injps make Perf. act. and 
pass. 1Os8xo, téPeypoe’ sixa, sues; contrary to the general rule above. 


(11) As to the formation of the other tenses of these verbs, 
which tenses are regular, the usual rules of forming them in ver- 
_ ba pura must be applied in respect to the prolongation of vow- 
els in derived tenses, etc. 


Nore. Three verbs, viz. té3nus, d/dwpr and tnu:, form a peculiar Aor. L, 
viz. %9yxo, %oxa, and 7xo. But this extends not beyond the Indic. mode. 
The Perf. of téFnus and ins is also irregular; see No. 10. Note. 


GeNERAL Remarks. The first class of verbs here, (-aw -Ew 
-ow) form no Aor. II., Fut. If., or Fut. II., passive. The se- 
cond class form very rarely the Aor. II. active, and as rarely Aor. 
II. and Fut. II. passive. 


§ 79. Notes on the Verbs in -pt. 


(1) The Paradigms show peculiar variations of forms, here in many ca- 
ses, which should be specially noted ; e. g. in the Imperf. act., in the Opt. 
also, and in the Imper. of the same voice both Pres. and Aor. IL; in the 
Passive 2nd pers. sing. Pres. of Indic. and Imper., and of the Imperf. ; also 
in the Middle, Aor. I. Indic. and Imperative. 


(2) In the Imperf. sing. act. all the verbs in -y (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. tornur) usually have forms like the barytones in -w; and the 
2d and 3d pers. sing. are generally of this kind. Even in the case of totus, 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. totwy, iotas, iota, etc. In 
the Present, the 1st pers. sing. is generally of the form in -us; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
ioran, trF80, did00, etc. 

(3) In the Subj. mode throughout, act. and passive, the accent does not 
fall back as in regular verbs, but remains on the syllable that follows the root ; 
©, g. tPitoy (not téP7ror), "SiBotroy (not didot0v), ioteuoe (not fortoouat), 
didaoFor (not didwoFor), etc. This comes from contraction; see § 78. 6. 

(4) The preceding remarks apply to the usual Subj., when it is actually 
forméd from verbs in -~. But the Attics often formed and accented both 
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the Subj..and Opt, Pres. and Aor. II. of the verbs tiPnus, Sidwps, and inus, 
as if they were from the roots titw, didw, iw; e. g. titmpor, tePoiuny -ti- 
Foto’ Jidwpor, Sidoiunvy -didorto* twos, tofuny -iovto’ Aor. IL ngdcdu— 
Hor, ceooFoiunv -ngocFo:to, etc. In all such cases, the regular union- 
vowel of verbs in -w is employed, and the accentuation therefore accords 
with the usual one in those verbs. The Opt. of toraycz (pass.) imitates this 
accentuation ; e. g. ig1aco, ictato; and so also is the Opt. of Svvapas ac- 
cented, and of other verbs declined like éotaya: in the pass. and mid. forms. 


Nore. The usual accentuation of the common Opt. pass., TLTELO, TF EiTO ° 
d:do%0, Sidoito, etc., instead of ideo etc., didor0, etc., is wrong, because 
here the root-vowel simply takes the places of the common mode or union- 
vowel, and the quantity remains as in regular verbs, there being no contrac- 
tion; see Kiihner § 205. Anm. 1. 


(5) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2d pers. sing., which only a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
Sov and also évyFov, but xatadov. Out of the 2d pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual; e. g. tyIrads, xatadecde, etc. 


(6) The peculiar accentuation of the 3d plur. Pres. Ind. of the Act., viz. 
totaal, Tio, etc., arises from the old ending here -yva1, (ictavat, téP evar, 
etc.), which the Attics changed by substituting « for the ». We have then, 
(Attice) istaac, tutéaor, didGact, etc. (forms sometimes found in the N. 
Test.), and by contraction the usual forms in the Paradigms. 


(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a a) Prolongation of forms; e.g. $0, Ion. Fé, 
Epic. Feiw: so ota, oTEW, ateia, etc.; da, Jaw, Opt. doin for Soin in the N. 
Test. etc. (b) The Inf. in -yey -pevan, as wOéusv, wPsusvon, for teFEvar ; 
Dojiey, Sousvan, for Sovves,ete. (c) So étidsa (Ion.) for étityy, ériFev (epic) 
for éti9ecay, Siovte (Dor.) for Sidoter, 19éatae (Ion.) for Ferraz, etc. 


GENERAL Remarks. I. It is now generally agreed among recent gram- 
marians, who have made extensive research, that the forms in -ys approach 
nearest of all to the. original and most ancient Greek. The Aeolic and 
Doric present most forms of this kind; and these dialects are regarded as 
the best index of the ancient Greek. 

Rem. Il. The number of verbs in -y, in the common language, is not great. 
(1) Of Cuass L, (which have a short vowel for their character to which the 
personal terminations are directly attached), there are, according to Kiihner, 
20 of the @ class act. and 11 deponent ; 7 of the «class ; one in i (eit to go); 
two of the o class (d/dwyas and ovoyar); and 7 of the 3 class (e. g. eloums, 
xivvuos, etc.) (2) Crass IL; roots ending in a short vowel, (a, @, i, 0) to 
which ’-yvv is attached, 17; roots ending in a consonant followed by -vv, of 
the mute character 14, of the liquid 9. Most of these, however, belong only 
to the poetic idiom, or to some of the dialects. Some few of nearly all the 
classes are in common use. | 
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—ye. 


(Active). 


§ 79. Paradigm of the 
INDICATIVE, eve. (PRESENT.) 


totnus —7$ —-NTb ||-aTOY |-aToY ||-auEY |-atE -aot Att. 
Pres tiIne = |- 5 -not ||-etov |-stoy ||-Eusy |-ste |-sioe or -Eaot 
‘\didape  |-cg -war||-otoy |-otoy ||-ouey |-ote |-otor or -oace 
Cad = 
Oeixyums, |-vs -vat ||-vtoy |-vtoy ||-vyew |-vute |-voe or vas 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
e ~ « J rd « . « « 
{OT O) -75 -7 ||-qto» |-7rov ||-wuew |-7te |-woe 
uO -75 -h ||-7tov |-7tov ||-cey |-ite |--woL 
Pres. « ae ‘A ad load ~ lad lad 
dda -06 -) ||-ator |-wroy ||-auey |-wte |-woe 
, ’ ao , ¢ tA ¢ , 
Sexxyua |-uyg = |-vy_ | |-Untoy|-untor|| -vayeer|-unts|-vaoe 
OPTATIVE. 
iotainy |-n¢ -n — ||-nrtov |-7tny ||-quer |-nre |-qvar 
-Gitoy|-altyy|| -atpsy |-oits|—atey 
tudSsiny |-n9 -n ||-ntoy |-ntyy |\-nusy |-nte |-noor 
Pres. 7 —eitoy |—ettyy || -eiuev |-ette |-etev 
didolny —|-n¢ —n ||-ntoy |-rrqy ||-nuev |-nte |-noor 
-Ottoy |—oityy || -Otpey |-oltE |-otEy 
Ld nN 
decxyvorut|~org -o1 ||-octoy|—-oltny || —oruev |-olte |-ovey 
IMPERATIVE. 
eq & a 7 
totade \-atw||-atoy |-atwr -ate |-Twoay OF -avtwy 
¢ 
107) 
Yq 
titete |-&tw||-etoy |-étwy -tte |-Twoay or -Evtwy 
thtev 
Pres. did09 , ’ ’ 
tOoFe |-ote||-otov !-~orwy -OTE |-TWOay OF -OYTOY 
didov 
’ 4 lf 
DeixvvSe|—vtco||-vtoy |-vror -vute |-Twoay or -Vyt wy 
delxyu 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
€ iA 7 e Sard , 
tO TOPOL iotas -aoa -ay 
tetevae tideig -—stda -ty 
Pres. 8156 Pres. ae r , 
sOovat "| dtdoue -ovca -ov, Gen. dytos, ete. 
¢ ad 
Oenytvar Sexvis -toa -vy 
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Verbs in -pe. 
INDICATIVE, etc. (Imperr. and Aor. IL) 


torny = |=ng -7 -atoy |-arny || -euer |-ats|-acay 
esidny |-n¢ -n -Etoy |-stny || -euew |-ete |-evay 
étiSouy |-Fesg -& 
Impf. |édidav |-ae -o || -orov |-orny || -ouey |-ote |-ocay 
édidovy |-oug -ov (éd¢dovy) 
éSeixyuy |—v¢ -v = || -utoy |-vtny || -uusy |-vte |-voay 
Edeinvvoy|—veg -U8 
INDICATIVE. 
torny |-n¢ -7 —1tov |-ntny || -—nuey |-qt8 |-noay 
Aor. 2)&9ny —|-n¢ -7 —etoy |-stny || -eusy |-ete |-ecay 
tdwv |-we -0) || -Otoy |-orny || -ouey |-ots |-ocay . 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ot@ -7S -7 -jtoy |-7t0y || -dusy |-718 |-aos 
Aor. 2\9@ -15 7) -jtov |-7 toy || —wpsy |-7Te |-wos 
Jw -as -@ || -wzor|-citor|| -duer |-dre|-aos 
OPTATIVE. 
otainy |-=n¢ -7 -ntov |-77nv || -nusr |-nte |-atey or -noar 
Aor. 2|Ssiny —|-n9 -1 -ntoy |-ntny || —nuew |-nte |-esey Or -yoay 
doiny = |= -7 —ntoy |-7tnv || -nusw |-nté |-otey or -yoay 
IMPERATIVE. 
orndi* |-ntw || -7t0» |-y tw ~nte |-7twW0ar, etc. 
Aor. 2 Déo (Férs)|-Eto || -Etoy |-Et wy -éts |-Etwoay, etc. 
30g (S09t)|-orw || -otoy |-ot00y -0te |-otacay, ete. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
OTH vat OTas -doa —aPr 
Aor. 2 | Detvae Aor.2 | Seic -etou —-é&y 
dovvas : Sovc -ovea -ov Gen. -ovtos 


*In the N. Testament avcfa, xaréfa here, from @ijur; 80 drdota, ete. Suck 
abridged forms are common. | 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 


totapat -oas -Tas 
tore - 
tiFepat aL -Tae 
Pres. ld 
Oldopee -oat —Tat 
 Oelxyvpasr -oas -THL 
toT Opes jj —HT Oe 
TI wpa -7 -7TaL 
Eee: d.dapou -@ | -otae 
Ssinyvopas -j ~NT ob 
totaluny -0 -T0 
todeiuny -0 -10 
ne dudotuny -0 -T0 
deuxvvolunr -0 -T0 
iotago -ao 9-09 
toto 
titeco -ta Fw 
Pres. tou 
dldogo0 -ooF0 
didou 
dslxvvao -vo Fa 
- iotauny ~aco (-07) -0TO 
dtd éuny -eco (-Fov) -&t0 
Imperf. ed. Sonny -oo (-Jdov) -0T0 
iSecxvvpeny -vg0 -UTO 
INFINITIVE. 
torac Fas 
Present tidecFau 
Tesen" | Sido0 Pat 
dsixvuc Dae 


IN DIC- 


-apedor 
-eusdov — 


—ousFoy 
—upedoy 


SUBJUNC- 


-asSov 
—opetoy 
~apeSov 


-apedov 


OPTA- 


-aiuedoy 
-siueSoy — 
—oipeFoy 
—oiuedoy 


IMPER- 


—apusdoy 
—Euedoy 
—ouedoy 
—UpsFoy 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 
ATIVE. 
-aodoy -ao Sor -aped-c -aods —ayTae 
-eo For -ec dor -suedo -eots —EvT aL 
-ooFov -oo For -ousta =—>s | -oa Fe -ovTat 
-vo Foy -vo For —vpedo. -vo 8 —UyT as 
TIVE. 
-jo Soy -jo Sov -wued a | -tiode - ~cvtae 
-joSoyv -jjo Foy -aed-o -oF —avtae 
-wodov -aodor coed oc -aode. -OvTAs 
-no Foy -noFov -apeda -noFe —wyT at 
TIVE. 
-xic 9 oy -aladny -alpedoc -aiods -aLyTto 
-scotoy -eio yy -eiuedac -aods -ELYTO 
-o.o For -oladyy -oluedoac -ou F's -0Lvto 
-o.s Dov -olaFny -oipeda -o1o F's —OLYTO 
ATIVE. 
-ao Foy -aotuy -acds -aoForay, etc. 
-eo Foy -to Fwy -tove -soSocay, etc. 
-oo For -ooF oy -oods -ocFwoay, etc. 
vo Foy -voFoy -vots -voFocay, etc. 
-aodoy -acSny -aped-oy -aode -a¥TO 
-eaSoy -eaOny —euetoc -eote —tvTO 
-oo Foy oad ny -ouetea -oo Fs -ovto 
vo tov -vo F nv —ipeda -voFe -U9TO 
PARTICIPLES. 
totamevog -n Or 
Present | T72H2"05 —7 Or 
Oudousvos. -n -o» ; 
deixytusvog —y -or 


( Middle.) 
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§ 80. Formations of some tenses of verbs in -w after the model 
of verbs in —p. 


(1) About 25 verbs with root-character «, é, %, 0,or ¥, form Aor. 


II. act. throughout all the modes, entirely after the model of 
Aor. II. of totnus. Several of these are in common use. 

E. g. Baivw (BAM), Aor. IL. &Bnv -ng -4 —ytov —1ytqY —NUeY -NTE —nOaY. 
Sub. po Opt. Bainrv. Imp. Pay S. Inf. Bives. Part. Bas. 

a yvaoxes (TINOMN), Aor. Il. é ey vay -WS —W —WTOY -aTNHY [EY -WTE —WTHY. 
Subj. yya. Opt. yvolqv. Imp. yradu. Inf. yyaves, Part. yvove. 

Mio, Aor. IL %uv -vg -v -vtoy -vtyy -vyusy -vts -voay, (v). Subj. dua. 
Opt. duny (for dvinv). Imp. d09+, Inf. dives, Part. dus. 

So ofévvyus (BEN), Aor. IL. taByy ~ne, ete. ; pFava (PG.A), Aor. I. 
EpOny -n¢ -n, etc. Other examples i in verbs of frequent use, are dudacxe 
(JAE), @anv’ xaio (KAE), exany Géw (PTE), Fut. Guncouas, Aor. Il. ééguny: 
Xaiow (XAPE), Aor. IL éyaony -n¢ -n, etc. ; piw, Aor. IL, tpvy, etc. Most 
of the others exhibit only some portions of Aor. IL, e. g. the Indic., or an 
Infin. Part., etc. (Kiihner, § 228 seq.) 

Norte. How exactly Aor. I. If. passive of verbs in -w are copied after 
the same model, we have already seen, § 78. 5.: 

(2) Aor. II. Middle of more than: 30 verbs in -a, is formed 
with the like analogy to Aor. II. Midd. of verbs in pe. 

As these are used only in the epic and Attic poetry, it would be out of 
place to exhibit them here. The design in mentioning them is, to show 
the reader the extent of such formations. 


3) There are many examples in poetry, where the Perf. and 
Pluperf., (and even the Pres. and Impert. ), are formed after the 
like analogy. 


See Kiihner § 230—) 242. As these are not in common use, I forbear to 
produce them, except merely a few samples; e.g. dédta, yéyau, Ectaa, from 
which comes ivtaws, contract ictwo! édediecy, etc. Pres. tavutas for ta- 
yvstot, from tart’ Imperf. duyy for oouny, from ofoua. The peculiarity 
is, that the root-vowel supplies the place of the mode-vowel, and thus makes 
their formation like that of verbs in -y. 


§ 81. ANOMALOUS VERBS IN -ys. 


(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots &, to send, 
place, clothe; &w, to be ; and ¢ doy to go. They assume respect- 
ively the ground-forms nus, éiut, and éiue (see § 78.3. Note 1, 
-2.); and in many of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or 
approximate very nearly to each other. Hence the importance 
_ of paradigms for the learner. | | 


Nore. I have given the usual derivation here of siué to be; but Ktihner 
makes the root to be eo, and apparently with good reasons. 


= 


- 
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I. “Inue from iw to send, etc. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Ind. Pres. inns -ns -now estoy -stov "-susy -ete -Got or etot. Subj. 
Pres. ia “is 7, etc. Opt. Pres. isiny -n¢, etc. Imp. Pres. te: (te9c) tera, 
etc. Inf. igvar. Part. tsig -ioa -éy. Imperf. t touy (iecy), t tees, etc. (as if from 
iso). Also tiny ~n¢, etc. 3d pers. plur. tscay. Indic. Fut. 300. Aor. 1. axe 
(Eyer). Perf. ixa, Pluperf. eixety. Aor. 2, (no sing.); . plural, eer, Ere, 
Ecayv, or (with augment) eleD, ete, sigay. Subj. “Hiss etc. Opt. ELNY NS, 
ete. ; and plur. contracted, siuey, Eize, Eley. a a ég (E91), Etw, etc. Inf. 


sivat. Part. sic, sioa, Ev. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. isuor. Imperf. iguny. Perf. sivas. Pluperf. siuny. Aor. 1. ESny (stOny). 
In the N. Test, agéwrtas ont) 3d plur. Perfect pass. for agsivtaz, 


from aginut 


MIDDLE. 


ind. Fut. 7 7g opon. Aor. 1. qxauny. Aor. 2. funy (siunv). Subj. dos. Imper. 
ov. Inf. EvSas. Part. fuevog -7 -ov. 


Note 1... The simple verb inus is seldom used ; but the compounds 
avinul, apinut, Epinut, msPinut, Evvinus weoinur, v@inus, etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 


. II. Verbs eiui to be, and etuc to go. 


(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly resemble 
each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of learning them, is 
to place them by the side of each other. 


Indic. Pres. eiql, sig or él, éots éotov, éotoy fouér, éots Eivt 
_ eit, &i¢ or El, sia ito, ttoy iusv, tte, tace 
e “s : 
Subj. Pres. a, NS) Ht etc. 
2) 3» 
10), t7S) in, etc. 


Opt. Pres. env, LNs, 
tots, ols 


sin, ete. 
-ol, etc., or tolny -o1g -o1, etc. 


Imper. Pres. ig: (%a0), tot (71), tortor, etc. 


tr ito, 
Inf. Pres. sivat 

LEvOL 

3 ’ 

Part. Pres. @Y, OLOX, OP, 

twy, tovca, tor, 

3 3 ‘s 3 
Imperf. nv, NC, OF HY 


a” 
nély ELS —EL 


itoy, etc. 


” 

ovtos, etc. 

tovtos, ete. 

7toy, etc. 3 plur. hooy 

~eitoy, etc, 3 plur. jeooy ‘Att. 7a -E06, etc. 
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Fut. (of etué to be), Eg opel, ton (-s2), tostai, in prose total, _éoopedoy, etc. 
Imperf. (middle) from eiué to be, juny. Fut. middle (of sius to go), sico- 
pat, Aor. 1 sioupny. 


Nore. I. Of both these! verbs there is a great variety of forms in the 
poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larger 
grammars ; e. g. (from siud to be) Subj. Eu, Enc, etc.: Opt. éorus, etc. Imper. 
ovtay (for Extwoay) ; Inf. Eger, Eusvant, Eupevert, etc., (for iva); Part. éwv 
-ovga, etc. IMpERF. éa, 70, aide Egxov, uny, Env. 

Nore 2. The Imperf. of sius (to go) has also iia, OF aloy -E ~e, etc. 
This is the only verb in -ys from a root ¢, i. e. from a root whose only let- 
ter is Iota. Its Pres. sius has the sense of the Fut. I will go, i.e. I am 
going, iturus sum. 


(3) The verb ecuc (to be) is an enclitic in the Present, the 2d 
pers. sing. excepted. iui is an enclitic, however, only when it 
stands in a proposition where it connects a subject (expressed or 
implied) and a predicate. 


Notre. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. #s0¢ totcy, it takes the 
accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3d pers. sing.) to the first syllable 
of the word. The same transfer takes place, when éoti stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or after the particles oux, Mi, wg, ald, ei, nui, mer, 
Ott, tov, and the pronoun TOUT, &. Z. OUx tuTL, TOUT ott, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the para- 
digm; e. g. doyos éotl, ayados Seat. 


Ill. Other irregulars in -pe, viz. pnul, xetuae, oida. 


(4) @yut is declined in the main like tozyjuc ; but differs in re- 
gard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like ém/) it is an 
enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2d pers. sing. (¢7¢) is not enclitic. 


Nore. 1. The Subj. is po, Opt. mainy, Imper. padi, Inf. pavar, Part. 
gas. The Imperf. is tpyy -y¢ -1 -atoy —atNy, etc.; also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing. Ist and 3d pers. is ny, 4 (for pri, Yj) But Kiihner derives 
the latter from the root éw (fo sound), Pres. jut, Imperf. 4y, 7. Fut. of pnue, 
giow, Aor. L ipo. 


(5) Keipae (root xsiw ) is reckoned by most grammarians as 
a deponent (Midd.), and a Pres. tense, etc., is assigned to it. 
Kihner assigns to it the Perf. without reduplication, having the 
sense of the Present. 


It is declined as a Perf., xsiuas -co -tot -pedtoa -ote -»ytas. But the 
Subj. has xéwuas -7 -qtas, etc. as from xéw. So Opt. xeoluqy -o -t0, etc. 
Other forms follow the root xew, e. g. Imper. xetao, Inf. xeto For, Part. xes- 
pevos* Imperf. éxeluny, Plup. éxsiuny, Fut. xetoopa. 

17 
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(6) Oida is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from «dw), used 
like the Present as to sense. By the older grammarians this 
word is derived from done. 


It is declined thus: oi3e, oto (for oiSacSa), olds ictoy -ov* taper, 
tote, ioaut. But in most other modes the es of the root appears; as Subj. 
00, Opt. sidecnv, (Imp. ito 31, tote, etc.) Inf. sidévat, Part. eidwg -via -0¢. 
Plup. 2, 7deev -e¢ -e, etc.; or 7,5 -¢ -n, nomer, OTE, i0ay, contracted out 

of idea, etc. The singular forms here are Attic. 


Class of Anomalous Verbs in the N. Test. 


(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of anomalous verbs 
inserted. This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners; but 
such verbs may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at 
brevity, where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall 
simply name the defective verbs of the N. Test. here, remitting the reader 
to the most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which 
will give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 


The principal defective verbs in the N. Test. are ay 0, aiggor, axovw, 
a unoteo, avézxopct, avoiye, anavtae, anoxtsivey, anollvp, conato, avtave, 
Bacxaiver, Brow, Blactara, yopeo, yehaw, yiyvopat, did, Siadxw, Sve, siden, 
einw, exyéw, enauveon, EMLogxew, Zoyouct, evoioxw, Caw, jxw, Farrer, Kota y— 
VUE, HoT oxota, xatahelmor, REQOYP ULL, xsoduiver, xaios, xhento, xgutor, xOE- 
Popa, XOUNTW, VITO), OLXTELOG), omrior, douw, mail, METOMOL, nivo, nin 
"TO, Geo, calnivo, oypalrer, anovdater, orngicar, gayer, paiva, patoxo, 
PEO, per, yalow, yagifoucs, wéo, wvéouct, See a minute account of 
these in Winer’s N. Test. Gramm. § 15. 


Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language. But as there 
is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, they are 
here classed together. 


§ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 


(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, vizZ., 
(a) Those ending in tog -r7 -tov. (b) Those ending in réog 
—téa -TEOV. 


Nore. The first class have either simply a passive meaning, as Aextog 


spoken ; or else Amore usually) they designate possibility of action, etc., as 


aigetog eligible, OQatOs visible, etc. Sometimes they have an active meat: 
ing, as mEVETOS waiting ; ; and lastly, at times although rarely, the same 
meaning as verbals in -té0¢, e. g. Biwtov gots one must live, Unontdg susm- 
candus. ‘The second class (in ~réog) denote what must be done, or what is 
unshed or desired; as aigetéoy capiendum, eligendum ; ygantéos scribendus. 


(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take 
Aor. 1 passive as the root; then reject the ending -0yv and the 
augment ¢, and you have the stem; to this append -re¢ or réos, 
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and change the aspirate of the stem into a fenuis, that it may 
ronepone with the t of the ending; § 10. R. 2. 


E. g. devo, élix 9-47, Aextog’ otoepa, éotgepFny, OTERTOS pew, éqedn- 
Sum, gidntéos* mato, énavodyy, mavotos’ totnu, éotadyy, otutos, ota- 
4806, etc. 


§ 83. Change of forms in Verbs by Syncope and Metathesis. 
I. Syncope. 


(1) A number of verbs (several of them in common use) vary 
in some degree their forms by syncope, 1. e. by omitting a vowel 
between two consonants; specially when these are a mute and 
a liquid which may easily combine. 


E. g. (a) HADoy, from 7Avdov, Aor. II. of the old root dleidw: métouos 
to fly, Fut. atncouas (for metjcouec), Aor. éxtouny’ tysiow, Aor. nyQouny 
(diphthong # omitted); nélouo, Imperf. &xdyv. In particular do those 
which receive the prosthetic reduplicative syllable, (like that which verbs 
in -ye receive), suffer such a syncope: e. g. yiyvopas for yb-yévouae pip- 
yo for jes—Ev00° ningaoxw for mi-xégacxw’ xintw for m-nétw, Aor. IL 
éxeooy (==énetoy), etc. So in Aor. IL with reduplication; as tétpoy for 
te-téuoy, from téuvw. | 


(6) Here also may be most conveniently arranged many cases which 
some grammarians rank under metathesis; e. g. Japatw, Perf. dédunxa— 
Syjpat, edunSny, (for diapyxa, etc.) In the same way, xadéo, ee &x- 
Andny: HOLY, REXUNXEL® TEULYOD, TETMN O° Badio,, BeBlnxer, Aor. IL éBiny 
(poet.), Fut. Binoouae (poet.); oxéddw, Eoxdnxa, Aor. IL Eoxdyy. 


II. Meraruesis. 


(2) By this is here meant the transposition of a vowel and a 
liquid. This is not unfrequent, and seems to be practised for 
the purposes of euphony. 


E. g. dagdava, Wpadov’ négFw, Exoadov’ Iéoxopat, Mgaxov* Fryoxe, 
root OAN, Aor. IL tPavov’ négSu, Aor. II. txgeFov* tépno, Aor. IL stoa- 
any, etc. | 


Nore. Of the existence and tendency of the phenomena here described, 
there can be no good reason to doubt. In most languages, the liquids, or 
mutes followed by liquids, exhibit a tendency to syncopated forms. Short 
vowels, in such cases, are easily and rapidly passed over, and finally are 
omitted. But still, neither Syncope nor Metathesis, as exhibited above, 
are very extensive in Greek; and a majority of the cases belong to poetic 
license in changing forms. But to form a new root, as some lexicogra- 
phers have done, e. g. xAéw for xéxdnxe, etc., betrays a singular oversight 
in respect to an obvious usage. See Kiihner, § 178. § 179. 
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§ 84. ADVERBS. 


(1) Adverbs are properly such indeclinable words as desig- 
nate relations of time, place, way, manner, measure, etc., to a 
predicate expressed by a verb, or by an adjective with the verb 
of existence. 

E. g. nv éxet, I was there ; nage yuxtwo, he came by night ; énoings xaos, 
he did well; navu aptxoos, very small, etc. 

Nore. In cases almost without number, nouns with or without preposi- 
tions, participles, etc., are used for the same or the like purpose as proper 
adverbs; e. g. sims mst Ooyis, he spoke indignantly; sins yey, he spoke 
laughingly, etc. 

(2) Adverbs may be classified according to the various rela- 
tions which they sustain. 

E. g. (1) Of place; as ovgarodev, from heaven; mavtayij, every where. 
(2) Of time; as vuxtwo, by night; viv, now. (3) Way and manner; as xe- 
Aas, well; ovtws, so as. Connected with these latter are, (4) Those of 
modality, viz. of affirmation or negation, of certainty, uncertainty, positive- 
ness, or conditionality; as val, ovx, unv, dn, tows, mavtws, ay, wov, etc. (5) 
O? frequency or repetition; as tgs, avdis. (6) Of intensity; as mada, 
NAVY, NOAV, etc. 

(3) Adverbs are formed in various ways. (a) The principal 
part of them are from adjectives, and end in -ws. 


From the nature of adverbs we might naturally expect such an origin. 
The easiest method of formation is to change -wy of the Gen. plur. in ad- 
jectives into -wce, and follow the accentuation of the adjective; e. g. xadwy, 
xalas* THPOOYWY, CHPOOVUS’ Tazéwy, TaxEWS’ aNAdY, amide, etc. 


(b) Participles Perf. pass. or midd., having the nature of ad- 
jectives, form adverbs in the same way. 


E. g. tetaypévos, tetaypevag’ xEyaorousvog, xeyaguauevars, etc. 


(c) Many adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives in 
those particular cases which are adapted to express the relation 
demanded ; and also with prepositions in connection. 


(1) Nouns; as dwosay, freely; onovdi, (lit. with pains-taking), scarcely ; 
axoziy, at first. (2) Adjectives; where the neuter gender is chosen for an 
adverb, either singular as tayv, pixgoy, or plural, as taye, pixgc, caga, 
xguga, etc. The singular is most common in prose for the positive and 
comparative degree; but the superlative degree usually is made by the 
plural forms. (3) By prepositions combined with nouns; as mgovgyou, 
profitably ; magazonue, immediately. Sometimes the accentuation is changed 
by such a union; as éxnodwy, éxioyegai, not éx noday, én ayeya, 


(d) Most of the peculiar endings of adverbs, except -ws, are now traced 
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by grammarians to peculir flexions of these words in the ancient lan- 
guage. E. g. 

(1 ) Genitive. Such as end in -7¢ -ov; as Ens, at—rys, ete. ; TO, OICOU," 
wou, tniov, etc.; Gen. of Dec. L IL In ‘the Gen. of Dec. TIL, évtos, éx10s, 
(év, és). Such as end in -§ are contracted Genitives of Dec. IIL, as 2vé&, 
from mvxos, by dropping the o of the final syllable; so dag, anak, 3068, etc. 
with Gen. -xo¢ abridged. 


(2) Dative. This includes the old Ablative and Locative cases, and 
therefore makes a variety of endings, most of which, however, , are very 
obvious. (a) In i;. as Exovts, avtoysiol, avtovuxti, etc. ; locative, vi, igre, 
ayzs, etc. Sometimes with paragogic y Or ¢3 as modu, “oes, etc. (Dat. of 
Dec. TID.) (b) In -si -i; as apsiei, apoysi, aur di, mavorxt, etc., mostly from 
eee in -o¢ ~yc. So local adverbs; as éxe, witelt, etc. (Dat of Dec. iL) 
(c) In-w; as avw, xatw, tow, etc. (Dat. of Dec. IL) (d) In -07; as otxos, 
medoi, rot, (like the old Dat. in poi, ooi, etc.) (e) In =a; royal, mohot, 
tzal, etc. (Dat. of Dec. L) (/) In a -@; as OUP, meth, eixij, dra, Snuo- 
aia, etc. (Dat. instrumentalis). (g) In -8; as tide, ows, avte, etc. (old Ab- 
lative). 

(3) Accusative. (a) In -ny -ay; as TOWNY, MEONY, uaxoay, Alay, etc. 
(Dec. L) (b) In -ov; as wAnoioy, onpegoy, etc. (Dec. I.) (c) In -Ony —Joy 
da; as innorgoxddry, gordo, anoutada, (Dec. L Il. 11.) (d) In -a; as 
tayo, saya, hadou, xovga, etc., (Dec. IL HY. neut. plural.) (e) In -v -v¢; 
evF-U, suds, avtixgl, (Acc. neut. sing., sometimes with paragogic -s). 

Norte. To adverbs are attached, sometimes, the endings —Sey, -de, (-s, 
—te), -94, to denote whence, sphliiee, where; as ovgavodev from heaven; ot- 
xovde homewards ; éxcios thither; alioce elsewhere ; “AFjvate toward Athens 
(-te when the word ends with -ac); éxeide there; aldods elsewhere, etc. 
But as nearly all such endings are also attached to nouns, pronouns, etc., 
they cannot be considered as mere formatives of adverbs. 


(4) Comparison or Apverss. (1) Those with -w¢ (derived 
from adjectives) make their comparative degree in the neuter 
singular of the adjective, and their superlative in the neut. plural. 

E. g. cogas, copwtsgor, copwtata’ cagas, sapectegoy, cagEertata. 
708206, 70toy, 70cata, etc. Sometimes -we is retained in the comp. degree ; 
e. g. yalerotéous, éy Prove, etc. 

2) Those in -w retain this throughout; and most other ad- 
verbs imitate this. 

E. g. avo, aveITEQO, AVOTKTO* XATOD, ROTTED, xatwtatw; and so thoi, 


thhoréga, tndotate ° evdoy, évJotega, évdotate. Somotines: the method in 
No. 1 is adopted; as éyyus, éyyvtegoy, éyyutata. - 


Nore. A few are irregular in their comparison; as &7y1, aoooy, ayzic— 
Ta’ pola, padioy. 


§ 85. PREPOSITIONS.’ 


(1) Prepositions are words which originally denoted, in res- 
pect to nouns or pronouns, the relations of space to the action 
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designated by a verb. Subsequently their office extended to 
the designation of time and causality. 


E. g. tory maga 19 Baordst he stood by the king; 7ASev év éxelyn TH 
7péea he came on that very day; anépuyey Uno Déoug he fled because of fear. 


(2) The so called primitive prepositions are the following 
eighteen ; viz., api, ave, avti, ano, Ota, éic, év, &f, Eni, xara, peta, 
MAA, TEQL, 10, MOOS, OvY, Une, Uno. These are all oxytones ; 
and these only are united with verbs without changing their form. 


Nore. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (cugi, ave, 
ayvti, dua excepted) follow the word which they govern, (this i is called ana- 
strophe), they shift their accent to the first syllable ; e. g. tovrov négt. The 
otherwise toneless prepositions (etc, é¢, év, éx), in such a case receive an 
accent, as niyjtoug tx. So, also, when they are used as adverbs; e. g. 
éya naga I am present, for éyw meget’ avtog négs, sc. mEgieots. 


(3) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen; _viz., 


(a) Such as govern the Gen. only; viz., avti, amd, éx (éf), Evexe, 190. 
(b) The Dat. only; viz. év, ovy, (fur). 

(c) The Acc. only; viz., ava, sig (8). 

(d) Such as govern the Gen. and Acc.; viz. did, xata, Unég. 


(e) Such as govern the Gen., Dat., and Acc.; as aol, éni, peta, naga, 
segl, 2QCS, U0. 


REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 


As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said 3 in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that «& before the Vocative 
has the circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the 
acute (#); yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 


§ 86. Formation of derived or secondary words. 


(1) The most recent grammarians of distinction regard the 
verbs in Greek as, in general, the roots or primitive forms of 
the language. Such is acknowledged to be the fact in regard 
to most of the so called Oriental languages. It seems, in the 
main, to be true of the Greek. 


(2) Most, if not all, really original roots are monosyllabic, and 
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begin or end with a short vowel or simple consonant, or else with 
two consonants one of which is a liquid. 


E. g. Av-w, ti2-0, tay-0, x9uB-w, Hox-w, xaun-w, etc. So eta-a, 
38-w, Jo-w, etc., as roots of verbs in -we. 


(3) In derivatives from such roots, the vowel is often length- 
ened, changed, etc., and the consonants often augmented ; as 
we have already seen in respect to the augmented forms of 
verbs, etc. 


Nore. Most of the primitive forms have disappeared; and the reason 
of this seems to be, the desire of obtaining more euphony than a monosyl- 
labic language is capable of. Longer words, if they do not exhibit as 
much of energy, afford more of euphony and melody to the ear, than short 
ones, 


I. DerRivaTE VERBS. 


(4) TuHEse coME FROM OTHER VERBS, by adding the endings 
-afw -ifw -vlw, also -oxw and -celw, to the original forms. 


Nore. (a) In the three first cases, the meaning is generally rendered 
intensive or frequentative; e. g. aitéw I ask, aititw I beg; otévo I sigh, oTE— 
voto I sigh often and deeply, etc. (6b) The ending -oxw is either inceptive 
or factitive ; inceptive, as 78aw I am young, i8acxw I am becoming young ; 
yevecaw I am bearded, YEvELeoKOD I am becoming bearded, ete. ; 3 factitive, as 
pedve Iam drunk, pedvoxw I make drunk; nivw I drink, nunioxw I make to 
drink ; 80 d.Waoxw I make to learn, i. e. 1 teach, Bracxopar I make to live, ete. 
(c) The ending ~griw is attached to the Future tense of a root, and in its 
meaning is desiderative ; e. g. yehacw, I will laugh, yelaceiw, I am inclined to 
laugh; moheuoeiw I desire to fight, etc. 

(5) From Nouns anp Apsectives; in which case 1s suffixed 
to the root one of the following endings, viz., -& -svw -aw -abos 
-dw -ifw -alvw -vyvw. Between these classes, however, there are, 
as in No 4, some distinctions as to meaning; e. g. 


(a) VeRBs IN -&€# -evw, (formed from nouns, etc., of every 
kind of ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice 
of that which the original noun designates. 


E. g. Booshevs a king, Baordevo to reign ; Sovlog a servant, Sovievw to 
Serve ; x0Lvanvog a partaker, xorvwvew to participate, etc. ; molepos war, nohé- 
peiy to practice war; avics a flute, xidetv to play on the flute; innos a horse, 
innevecy to ride on horseback, etc. In general, endings of this sort are in- 
transitwe ; but not without some exceptions, as gilog, pidéw I love. 


(6) Verss in -aw -«fw. These naturally spring from nouns 
in -a -7, of Dec. I. ; but some others are included. They most- 
ly signify the possession of some quality or attribute; or the 
practice of that which the noun designates. 
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E. g. xoun hair, xopav to have long hair; dinog fat, Aundy to be fat ; Bor 
cry, Boww to cry out ; tpn honour, tidy to do honour; doka glory, dotatw 
to glorify, etc. When verbs in -afw are formed from proper names, they 
mean, to act or think like the person named ; e. g. dwgratw (from Jwgseve) to 
act or think like a Dorian. 


c) Verbs in -ow, mostly from forms of Dec. II. ; in -/¢w from 
all the declensions; in -a/vw, mostly from adjectives ; in -vvw, 
only from adjectives ; all have predominantly a factitive (Heb. 
Hiphil) meaning. 


E. g. (a) In -ow; as Soviog a slave, Sovidw to enslave; zovaos gold, xou- 
gow to gild; nig fire, mugow to put into the fire; atégov wing, nte90w to fur- 
nish with wings ; otaveds a cross, ctavgow to crucify. (b) In -ifw; as ayvos, 
ayvita to make pure; atua blood, aiuatitw to make bloody, etc. (c) In -aiva; 
as Asuxos white, Asuxatyw to make white ; xoidoc hollow, xotdawve to make hollow, 
etc. (d) In -tyw; as 7duvey to make sweet, from duc sweet ; ceuvvvecy to 
make venerable, from oepvog venerable, etc. 

Nore 1. But this class of derivate verbs, particularly in -ifw -afw, are 
not confined solely to the meanings here designated. For the most part 
the context will guide the reader, when a departure from the ordinary 
meaning becomes necessary. 


Note 2. Besides the classes above noted, there are verbs (from adjec- 
tives of Dec. II.) in -woow (ttm), which are usually intransitive or factitive ; 
as Unvwoow I sleep, veaouw I make young ; and verbs in -aw -1aw (from all 
declensions), which are desideratives, as Savataw I wish to die, wyntian I 
wish to buy, etc. 


Remarxs. Comparison of verbal forms in the N. Testament. Some deni- 
vate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek ; viz., (1) Forms in 
-0#; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms in evo, e. g. 
dexatow (classic, dexatsevw); or in -ifw, as aguryvow (class. equavitw): or in 
-vUva, a8 xpata.ow (Class. xgatUyw); or -ew, as oFEvow (class. oPevéw). (2) 
Forms in -igo are very frequent, und arise from roots of all kinds, even the 
most diverse ; e. g. dstypaticw from dciyua, medexifw from medexvs, atostiter 
from aigects, etc. (3) Forms in -afm and -evw, though unusual, occur ; 
e.g. myniata, ariatw, etc.; usorteva, uaysva, etc. (4) Verbs in -Fo, are 
rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. 77)9-w, x7) Fw, adn Fw, etc. (5) Verbs 
in -oxw are rare, and some of them are factitive ; e. g. uePvoxw to make 
drunk, yopioxouoe in the common passive sense. 


Il. Derivate Nouns. 


(6) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so 
great, and the modes of derivation so various, that fully to clas- 
sify them would scarcely be practicable. The leading classes, 
however, may be named. 


(a) Concretes from Verbs and Nouns. Masc. -st's, Fem. -ae -1600; 
—Ing ~tng -two, fem. -teLa —teISG -tLg -1¢ -tTELQa; -wy, fem. asya; -cwe, fem. 
-wig -otvn; also fem. -oga (-tta), -ca (-te). All these are usually con- 
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cretes, i. e. names of active agents. Sometimes they are used in a kind of 
tropical sense for things; e. g. Cwot7o girdle, i. e. the girder. 


(b) Apstracts ; with occasional variations of meaning, as the context may 
demand. (1) From VeErsBs; such as end in -o1¢ -ove -py -7 -a; masc. 
—0¢ -0¢ (-ov) -tos (-tov) ; neut. -ua -o¢(-ovs). Beside these, some mere- 
ly add ¢ to the root of a verb, and change ¢ in a monosyllalic root into 0, (as 
is usual in some derivate forms of verbs); e. g. phos—=eplhoxs from gitye to 
burn ; others add to the root the endings -TUS -ovN —povn -wr -wen -Owy 
e. 2. OoxnoTUs, 700rN, NAnTMOPN, svZwAT, alewon, adynduir, etc. 

Nore. The leading terminations need no examples for illustration here 
as they occur every where. The general laws of formation may be briefly 
stated. (1) To the pure root -ovg or -cia is added ; as Avorg from Av-w, En- 
ga-cia from tjgaive. (2) The ending -o¢ usually inserts o before it, 
when it is from pure verbs; but sometimes also, 1, 0, or 3; as yonouos from 
zoaw, and so agducs, égetpos, otadSpos, etc. (3) When contract verbs are 
the'roots, the final short vowel is lengthened in the nouns, as we might ex- 
pect; e. g. tlunmis, tupdwors, etc. (4) In nouns -pog -o¢ -7 -a, the e in 
the root of monosyllabic verbs goes into 0; as yovog and yorn from yevo, 
onoge from oneigw, otodpos from otehh. When the root is polysyllalic, 
this rule does not apply ; 5 as aysouos from ayelow. (2) ABSTRACTS FROM 
ADJECTIVES ; (2) In-ia; as copia from coqos, adj Fea from adn. (b) In 
—cUvy 3 a8 TWpEOTUYT from capouy, Sixaroovyn from Sixotos. (c) In -rng 
(-zyt0¢); as iaotys from ioos. (d) In -o0¢ (-20¢); as wevdog from weudze. 
(e) In -ag¢ (-ado0¢); as povas from povos, etc. ; and so dus, teéas, etc. 


(c) Several special classes of Nouns. 


(1) Genriu1a, i. e. names of persons taken from the country to which 
they belong. These end in -evg, fem. -i¢ ; -itys, fem. -et1g 3 -ut 6, fem. ates ; 
~tHS and -wrg; as EuBosus, Aagis ; eee -tig; SmaQTWAIHS —TUS ; 
 Intng (fr. ” Tos), ete. 

(2) Parronymics, i. €. names from ancestors; mostly in Ling -sadns, 
fem. -1g -a¢; in’poetry -/wy -.wr7; e. g. Heheidng, son of Peleus, Tsdepovia- 
dns, son of Telamon, etc. 

(3) Dimiwotives ; ; with endings -1ov -agioy -gidiov; -vAdic Sie 
—vdgrov -Uqioy ; -19 -toxog -toxn -wevc; as mudioy a little child, BiBhiov a 
small book, BiBiugidvoy a very small book; etc. Those endings beginning 
with v belong to the conversation and comedy dialect, with few exceptions. 

Note. The ending -oy not unfrequently is employed merely as a neut. 
formative ending, without the diminutive sense; as Dyoioy beast, BiBitiov 
book, ogtoy boundary, etc. 

(4) NaMEs OF LOCALITY ; -toy -wy are the usual ones; as égyact7gzor 

workshop, Onotioy temple of Theseus, avdouy men’s chamber, Saqvay laurel- 
grove, etc. 

(5) NAMES OF INSTRUMENTS OR MEANS; principally in -tga -tg0y, as 
axiotoa sewing-needle, didaxtgoy reward for teaching, etc. 

Remarks on N. Test. usace. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
—[06, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics; e. g. 
meipaouos, évtapacpos, davticuos, etc. (2) The endings —ya -ovs are pe- 

18 
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culiarly prevalent ; the first, as in Bantioue, danicpa, 71tHuo, attnua, etc., 
mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, i. e. nomina actionis, like 
the Inf. mode; the second (-o1¢), as dixalwors, Biwors, specially in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actionis. (3) The ending -pov7 is 
also used with an abstract meaning; as in miqoporn, mecopovn, etc. (4) 
Concretes, i. e. words designating agents, from verbs in -afw -ifw -vf{w, have 
nothing peculiar in the N. Test. excepting some new formations; e. g. 
Bantuoris, Eldnviotns, etc, 

Adjective | derivations are, (5) Nouns in -ty¢ -otns, from adjectives in 
-0S, etc., as ayLotns, tehecotns, tytotys, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 
in -ourn and -/a, of the like signification ; as élenuoutrn, usyadwovrn, ete. ; 
so élaggla, etc. (7) Nouns in -7g:oy are neuters from adjectives. 


III. Derivate adjectives. 


(7) ADJECTIVES FORMED FROM VERBS are numerous ; and the 
endings of them are usually appended to the simple root of the 
verbs. ‘They have various significations ; e. g. 


(a) Those in —-tx0¢ —'mog -T1Wos denote fitness for that which the verb de- 


scribes; e. g. yoeagixos fit for engraving or painting, yenuiuos useful, é bao 1y05 
curable, etc. 

(b) Those in -o¢ -vd¢ -Ao¢ -whog -nlog -apos -t0¢ -t#0¢ -uww ng (-8¢) -ag, 
have a great variety of meanings, transitive and intransitive ; specially -0¢ 
-v0¢ “106 ~a¢ have frequently a passive meaning, as doing left, otvyros hated, 
yountos written, Aoyas chosen, but most of them are not confined to this. 
So varied is the use, that rules cannot designate exactly the limits. 


(8) Apsectives rrom Nouns anp Apsectives. This com- 
‘ mon ground of origin is not very extensive ; for most adjectives 
come either from verbs only, or from nouns only. The mean- 
ings of this class is too various to be designated. 


The usual endings are -vog -x0s, also (in connection with preceding 
vowels) -a1ocg —sto¢g -010¢ -wos ~UL0S. Many of these express the way and 
manner of action, etc.; those in -x0g denote what belongs to the essence 
or peculiar character of an object, as dovdixos, Buatdtxos, etc. 


(9) Apsecrives rrom Nouns. 


(a) Those in ~s0¢ -tvog denote the material out of which any thing i is 
made; as LEUTEOS of gold, tvdivoc wooden, etc. (b) Those in —sv0g are in- 
dicative of certain portions of time; as jyueouvos daily, yPecwwds of yesterday. 
(c) Those in -e¢(-erto¢) -90S -Eg0S -N00¢ -uhéos denote fulness or abundance 
in the quality designated ; as yaotesc full of. grace, attygos hateful, pFoveges 
envious, Gapadsos powerful. (d) Those in -wdn¢ denote likeness, resemblance ; 
as phoywdns _Slamelike, aiuatwdrns bloodlike. (e) Gentiva end in -t0g -xog 
1x06 -71¥0¢ -a¥0g -ivog; as Kopi S1o¢, OnBuixos, K ubixnyos, etc. (f) Those 
in ~gstog denote personal qualities ; as avdgeios, yvvaxéios, etc. (g) Those in 
-119t0G are transitive ; as TWTNOLOS saving. 


Remarks on N. Test. usage. (1) The contested adjectives TEQLOvOLOS, 
#10U0L06, probably come from the participial forms meguovoa, én.ovoa ; like 
Exovotos from Exovca. (2) The contested readings cagxivog and cagxixds, 
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in 1.Cor. 3: 1. Heb. 7: 16, can hardly be doubtful. Zagx:vog would mean 
made of flesh which would not be apposite; see a above. Endings how- 
ever occur in ~tv06, in the N. Test., which have relation to time ; e. g. 6@- 
Sov, mowivos, which are’ later forms of Greek in place of the earlier 
ones in -106. 

As to verbals in -zog (§ 82), meidog persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2: 4, is a con- 
tested form; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in § 82. 1. Note. 
So amsigactos (James 1: 13) is capable of an active signification; and za- 
Sytog (Acts 26: 23) agreeably to Gr. idiom may mean must suffer ; ib. 


§ 87. Formation of composite words. 


(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and: 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that 
cannot well be imitated by any translations into another language. 
Even two and three prepositions, may be -thrown into a single 
word, to modify and vary the sense of the original root. 


E. g. psvya to fly, tnexpstyo to flee away privately, xatagsiya to fly to 
a place of refuge ; lauBavw to take, xatalauBavw to overtake, nooxetalay- 
Bavw to anticipate, etc. 

Nore. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs, nouns, adjectives, and 
even adverbs; but when thus employed they acquire the nature of adverbs. 
Adverbs, also, may be prefixed in like manner; most of which are separ- 
able words, and may be written independently.: But there are several 
which never appear except in composite words; viz. dvs, « privative (be- 
fore a vowel ay), a intensive or collective, and jus half (as juigdextos half- 
burned) ; poetic, »7, ve, aot, Sx, da. The two first are the only usual ones. 
It is remarkable that « should be employed in two senses so different ; e. g. 
privative, aduvaros _umpossible, atipice dishonour ; intensive and collective, 
atevng very intent, aoxtoc thick-shaded, and also axoutse bed- -fellow, adelgos 
brother, (from Silgic mother’s womb). Doubtless these two were derived from 
different sources; the first perhaps from ava, &v without, answering to our 
inseparable wn, as in undoubted, etc.; the second Hartung derives from 
the Sanscrit sa, which marks union and intensity ; Hart. Gr. Part. L p. 227, 
and so Kiihner, § 380, Anm. 3. 


(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two 
words without change, they are brought together unaltered. 


E. g. molupayos, nalalpatos, etc. 


But if the consonants (mutes, ete. ); at the end of one word 
and the beginning of the other, require a change, this is made 
agreebly to the laws in § 10. 


E. g. mapqogos (wav, § 10. R. 11); éyxadsw (év, § 10. R. 12), etc. But, 
(3) Most usually o is taken after the roof of nouns in the first 
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part of the word, and ¢, 6, oz, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word 
in the composition. 


E. g. 2a18-0-109i8y¢ a teacher of youth, cwuat-o-griat body-guard ; 3 tede- 
a-pooos bringing to an end (teéw), mav-ci-yodos anger-stilling (nave). 


(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first part of any 
composite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if itisa 
preposition, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according 
as the first syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 


E. g. ayzv-alos, makat-yevys; but avégyouas (ave with elision), ro0aya, 
neguayw (for too and mege see § 8. 3. Note 2); éddsénw (é», § 10. R. 13), 
ovugéow (§ 10. R. 11), ete. TIg0, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a xgais (§ 8. 4) with | the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as 2g0vyw for mo0ezu, mgouTETOS for mgdontos. “Augi also often re- 
tains its final «; as upqiados, augietss, ete. 


Remarks on N. TEst. usace. (1) Composites whose first part is a noun 
or adjective, are very frequent; e. g. dixosoxeraia, xagdwyvwotns, Seopo— 
gviaég, etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, are 
also to be found; as éFsloFonoxsta, etc. (3) The negative a is not unfre- 
quent; the intensitive @ is found in arevitw, and a few other words. (4) 
In those words where the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other 
Greek) retain their own forms in loose composition, and change or modify 
them in close composition ;. see § 88. 


Note. Proper names, which are compounded, are often contracted in 
the N. Testament; e. g. “Aoteyas for “Agtepidwgos, Anuds probably for 
Anpstg.os, Aovxag for the Latin Lucanus. Some names of this kind are 
even written without the circumflex accent; as Avtinas for “Avtinatgos, 
Sliac for SrAovayvos, etc. 


§ 88. Loose and close composition of words. 


(1) Such are the names‘given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation or at least a new ending. 


(2) The 18 primitive prepositions ($ 85. 2),when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modify- 
ing the form of the verb ; 1. e. they are in this case used in an 
adverbial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, 
although written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is 
called loose composition. 


Nore. For example, we might write evnoattety for ev MQOTTELY 5 and so 
xaxoontoty for xaxws morsty; and the like to this was often done in earlier 
poetry. In the same way we write inolapBaver, when we might write. 
ino AupBovw, etc. And so the poets often write, using T'mesis, i. e. a di- 
vision of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original prepo- 
sitions. 


ba 


od 
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(3) To constitute the close composition, viz. that by which the 
several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation through the medium of a compound 
noun. ‘The ending is usually in -éw ; but the composite words 
are very various, from which these secondary verbs are derived. 


E. g. from Zoyov and dopBavw comes the compound noun égyodafos, 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this, in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -éw, as éoyohafen ; ; and so svEpYETELY from svegyétns, 
Svoageatsiv from duvcagectos, apedéiv from aqerdiys ; and avtiBolsiy from 
ayttBodr) is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 


(4) In the composition of nouns only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 


The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various. (a) More generally compound words, whose 
latter part is a noun, signify the object and not the subject of the quality, ac- 
tion, etc., expressed by the word; e. g. desaiSaiuwy one who fears demons, 
not ‘demons who are fearful.’ (b) When the latter part is a verb and the 
first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction of the ac- 
tion, etc., indicated; e. g. imnotgogos one who raises horses, (not ‘a horse 
which feeds’). (c) But adjectives in composition often retain their principal 
meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted into composition ; 
e. g. muatos credible, uniotog incredible. 


Note 1. Adjectives in -vs, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending 793 e. g. 70us, but in composition, andy. 

Note 2. In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received; as &évog 
a guest, mookevos a public guest, etc. 

Norte 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony re- 
quires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very va- 
rious, as the case may require ; e. g. adaxgus from Suxgu, 6 OTL UOS from TUM}, 
svyewe from gv and 77, hewnovews from Asin and yaus, xaxOT INS from XKOAXOS 
and 730s, caggar from swgds and go7y, svnatwe from ev and nario, etc. 


Note 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of a 
verb, the verb usually stands last; as éoyolaBos, intotgogos, etc. For the 
meaning, see No. 4. 6 above. 

GENERAL Remark 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word be- 
gins with a, ¢, o short, 1 or a is usually assumed i in the room of them in 
the composite word; e. g. Unijxoog from Umaxovor, EU] 7E05 from sv and 
aveuos, Svojlatos from dus and élavyw, avapotos from o and ourvmi, etc. 


GeneRAL Remark 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is com- 
pounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without num- 
ber are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are just 
beginning to designate such formations; but the work, as yet, is very im- 
perfectly done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 
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Accentuation of compound words. 


(5) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. 650s, ovvodog* mais, eres, etc. 

Exceptions. (a) Adjectives in -y¢ (-e¢) are usually oxytone ; as anadie, 
moons, etc. But there are many exceptions ; as sindec, etc. (b) Ver- 
bals in -a -7 -15 -79 -evs -éoc, and also nouns in —u“oc, do not change the 
tone by composition; as énutomn, gvyyoagers, etc. 3 SO mapotvopos, etc. 


(6) Compound words (e. g. ngoodoxyz0¢) that are oxytone, 
when re-compounded, follow the general rule; as angoodoxnros. 
(7) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last 


part, usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification 
is active ; and the antepenult, if it be passive. 


E. g. pntgoxtovos matricide, ustgoxtovor destroyed by the mother. 


Nore 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word be- 
comes oxytone; as odnyos a guide. Some words, however, accent the an- 
tepenult; as mtodino0g Fos, nvioxos, etc. 

Note 2. When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the gene- 
ral rule (with little exception) is followed; e. g. uiouole aiyoggoos, etc. 


PART III. 


SYNTAX. 


(There are various methods of arranging a Syntax; but the most facile ig, to treat of the parts 
of speech in the natural order in which they would occur to the mind; the noun with its va- 
rious adjuncts coming first; then the vorb with its various moods, tenses, regimen, etc.; and lastly 
the various particles which serve as a modification of these. Special peculiarities of phrasevlogy, 
etc., may then be annexed. ] 


ARTICLE. 


§ 89. The Article; its nature and leading use. 


(1) The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when 
employed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, 
for the purpose of specification or emphasis. 


Nore 1. Specification may be, (a) Either on account of individuality, i. e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera; 
or, (6) It may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cir- 
cumstances, etc., in which case the quality, attributes, etc., are as it were 
individualized or specificated, when the article is employed. E. g. 6 aetog 
the eagle, when one is distinguished from several of the same kind; 6 astog 
or ob aetoé, when either the singular or plural is used generically, so as to 
distinguish this species of birds from other species. Specifications on the 
ground of attributes, etc., are such as follow; viz., etal» of Aéyovtes there are 
[some] who say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the partic- 
ular action attributed to them in Agyovtes. So ovx tow o yynuopevos 
there 18 no one who will lead, where the action of leading is made to distin- 
guish the individual who performs it; so 6 omtéguy the sower, 6 neigatwr 
the tempter, etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere 
nouns in translating them, while the article directs the reader to note the 
distinctive quality or trait of the agent named. The cases of specification, 
which belong to the class just named, are almost without number ; e. g. 0 
ayatog or os ayadol, 6 xaxds or of xax0d; and so of pidogogoirtss, 08 ano- 
pvyortsc, of Soxoivtes, etc. Almost all adjectives and participles are capa- 
ble of such a use, because they are attributives ; and so, likewise, a multi- 
tude of attributive nouns, as 6 Bantiotys, 0 Baowlsvs, 6 iyéuwr, 0 yidiog- 
Zos, etc. 

N. B. In cases where specification is not intended, the article is omitted ; 
and then we may translate by, or without, our indefinite article a (an), as 
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our idiom may require. The N. Test. Greek sometimes employs the nu- 
meral ig (one) as an indefinite article; e. g. Matt. 8: 19, moocsl Oar sic 
7OoMpate’s—a scribe. So in John 6:9. Matt. 21:19. Rev. 8: 13. So the 
is frequently employed, in the later Hebrew. In a like sense tig is often 
used. 

Nore 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of nouns or adjectives, i. e. become 
nouns or adjectives ad sensum, then the article may be, and often is, pre- 
fixed to them. 

Nore 3. The demonstrative and pronominal use of the article will be 
treated of in the sequel; see § 94. 


(2) Use before leading nouns. (a) It is usually placed be- 
fore nouns that designate any thing single, or monadic in its 
kind, or which is deemed by the speaker or writer to be so. 
Adjectives and participles, with the meaning of nouns, follow the 
same rule. 


E. S- 6 ovgar0s, 7 rap 0 Hdsos, 7 4H odrjvn, 4) Sixccosvyn, 1) procogia, 7 age- 
TN, TO xAAGY, TO xAXOY, O OTEIQWY, etc. 


Under this head may be ranked not only the use of the article for de- 
signating individuality, i. e. a single individual as distinct from others of the 
same species, but all those cases where a while species or genus is re- 
garded as a unity in distinction from other classes of beings; see No. 1. 
Note 1, above. 


Note 1. Cases of distributive meaning, with the article, may be ex- 
plained on the ground of individuality ; e. g. Xen. Anab. I. 3. 21, “Cyrus 
promised . . three half-Dorics tov pijvog tH otgatiatn, each month to each 
soldier.” 

Note 2. When parts of an assumed totality or unity are enumerated, the 
article is usually omitted, although each of these parts may embrace a 
whole species, and each would demand the article, when considered in 
another relation; ¢. g. yuvatxes xat maidss* adsh~ot xai adsdgai, etc. Here 
the idea of specific differences seems to be merged by the consideration of 
union in one whole, and so the article which notes the specific difference 
is omitted. But where the writer means that each class shall be distinctly 
noted, he of course employs the article before them; and such are oper: 
haps a majority of the cases. 

Note 3. Nouns which in common cases are specific and would take the 
article, omit it when they are used i in an abstract or indefinite sense ; e. g. 
nysioDat Feors to believe in gods; tévas ént Ssinvov to go to supper ; youpat 
éni uic de to write for reward. With all these and the like words, the arti- 
cle would of course be employed where individual specification was in- 
tended. 


(b) But on the very ground that many nouns, etc., are so 
definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, or on 
the ground that they have by usage acquired as it were the force 
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of proper names, the article is often omitted where it might be 
Inserted. 


E. g in the N. Test. it is often omitted i in Twos, vy ovgavos, Salacca, 
vut, ayooa, ayeus, Pes, mvEv [ee uyLov, TATHO, arvne, meoguTOoy, exxlnota, 
Otinvoy, Saratoe, Fuge, Topas, vexgol, x00"U06, SiaBoros, aga, aQxN, xv- 
gtoc* also Oixatouvrn, ayann, nists, xaxle, misovstia, apagtia,etc. These, 
although monadic, are more or less frequently employed without the article, 
as muy be seen by reference to the Greek Concordance. The like usage 
exists in the Classics. 


’ Nore 4, On the ground of single objects may be placed the proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, rivers, etc.; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article, with few exceptions, almost ad 
libitum scriptoris. In the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more 
frequently take the article than the names of towns. The names of persons 
vary so much, that no general principle can be stated ; for different writers 
have different usages. Where the names are indeclinable, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the article would be added in order to distinguish 
the case; and this often happens, but not always; see in Matt. 1: 1—16, 
where throughout vs. 2—16 both usages are developed. And the like, 
often elsewhere. The usual custom is, to employ the article with proper 
names, in case the person, etc., spoken of has been, or is now specially 
designed to be, the subject of the writer's consideration; as 0 Zwxgaty¢ 
Eqn, i. e. the Socrates whom I am now considering. 


Nore 5. Connected with the principle above stated, but somewhat di- 
verse in its nature, is the omission of the article before abstract nouns in gene- 
ral. An abstract idea, in its very nature, is divested of individuality, and 
therefore dispenses with the article; e. g. copia wisdom, etc. But if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between one class of abstracts and another, then of 
course the article is employed to mark it; e. g. 7 p:Aogogia as a science 
distinguished from other sciences. If, moreover, the writer wishes to 
mark the totality or whole compass of any science, etc., and not simply its 
abstract nature, the article i is employed, as in other like cases; @. g. Phae- 
do, p. 69, 7 pilocogia xas 4 Sixacocvyn xal 7 avdgia xai ait y poornats, 
py naFaguos tig 73 i. €. philosophy as a science, justice as practical virtue, 
etc. Tow much more exact the Greek is than our own language, in such 
cases, is plain to the considerate reader. 


Nore 6. On the like ground with the precedmg cases stand words 
designating material substances simply considered ; e. g yola milk, vdwg 
water, etc., without the article. But when considered in relation to the 
speaker, they become individualized and take the article, as d¢¢ woe to ya- 
4a; and so when they are considered as a whole species in distinction 
from other things, as 10 yada éotly udu milk is sweet. 


(3) When a word, not definite and specific in itself, is ren- 
dered so by. some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, 
noun with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, ad- 
mit or reject the article. 


E. g. in Matt. m1. we find in quick succession and with the article, tai 
19 
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jusoats éxsivarc, th éogum tijg Iovdaias, 7 Bacisia tov ovgavay, Tyy Odor 
xugiov, tag teifoug aitod, 10 tvdvua uitod, ty dopiv abtob, 7 Te0g7 av- 
T0U, 1a¢ aMagtiag ULT@Y, etc.; most of these nouns, being in their own na- 
ture indefinite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united with them, 
and are so marked. 


On the coutrary, é1} mgcowxov aitay, Matt. 17:6; év Boaziom avtoi, 
Luke 1: 51; é» de&@ atrov, Eph. 1: 20; ano ogd-aluwy cov, Luke 19: 42; 
your xugiov, 1 Cor. 2:16; év mode Juvid, Luke 2:11; iuégay xgicews, 
2 Pet. 2:9; mourn» pvdaxiv, Acts 12:10; all without the article. And 
thus, very often elsewhere. This is less frequent in the Classics, but still 
it may often be met with. . 


(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer 
can be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is 
usually prefixed ; although even here, in some instances where 
there is no danger of mistake, the article is somctimes omitted. 


Nore 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into two 
leading classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known or celebrated objects’; e.g. 10 moty- 
gtov, in Matt. 26: 27, means the cup by which drink was usually served at 
the table ; tov »entjoa in John 13: 5, the wash-bason which was usually 
placed in a guest-chamber ; 16 tnngéty in Luke 4: 20, the servant who usu- 
ally waited in the synagogue; tous uyyélovsc in James 2: 25, the well 
known spies, etc. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and are not al- 
ways to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may possess. 
Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, by the 
writer and his cotémporaries.—Somewhat different from this are two cases, 
not unfrequent ; viz. (1) Merely implied antithesis occasions the use of the 
article ; and then special stress is of course laid upon the noun which it 
accompanies; as John 7: 24, 17 Sixaiay xgiory xgivate judge the righteous 
judgment, in opposition to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is 
expressed, of course it justifies the same usage in respect to the article; as 
MOAgUOS Ovx Egtiv avev xydUvo, Without the article; but when spoken in 
the way of contrast, the usage would be different, as 6 moAsuog ovx cveu xiv- 
Sivwy, 4 48 sigivn axlydvvos. (2) In like manner things necessary or ap- 
propriate to any particular occasion or end, often take the article; as Xen. 
Anab. vii. 6. 23, “ he ordered to send on Xenophon to the army tot¢ innois 
with the [necessary] cavalry.” Tb. 6. 23, “he must then take 1@ évéyvoa the 
[necessary] pledges.” — (3) Diverse still are other cases, such as Acts 26: 24, 
‘Festus spake usyodn 17) pay with g [the] loud voice.” 1 Cor. 11: 5, ‘ prophe- 
sying axatl~nty. 17 xepady, with [the] uncovered head? Heb. 7: 24, ‘hath 
anagaBautoy ry iegoavyny [the] unchangeable priesthood” So Rev.2:18, 4: 
7 Mark 8:17. Matt.13: 4. Heb. 5: 14. Here voice, head, priesthood, etc. 
are definite, as belonging to specific individuals, etc. See Win. Gram. 
§ 17. 2. 

(b) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or indirectly ; 
e. g. directly, as Matt. 1: 20 ayyedos, 1: 24.6 &yyshog; Matt. 2:1 payor, 2:7 
tovs payous; Matt. 13: 25 figarva, 13: 26 ta Sclaria; Luke 9: 13 mévte 
Ggtor xai iyF vec Ovo, 9: 16 tors névte KQtoVs xal tos Ovo iyFias; and so often, 
every where. Indirect mention also authorizes the use of the article ; e. g. 
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Eph. 6: 12, 4 sadn the contest, viz., the one implied by what i is said in vs. 10, 
11; ty otxlay, Acts 9: 17, refers to what is said in v. 11; tov ayysdov, Acts 
11: 13, refers to the diyyehog mentioned in Acts 10: 3, 22. The article in 
such cases is demonstrative in its nature. 


Nore 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in a, b, to be im- 
perious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ a 
word, which had been already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when 
(from the nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being re- 
garded rightly as specific, he could omit the article; e. g. Matt. 13: 27, {- 
favca, which had been already twice mentioned, but which in this case re- 
quired a sense less specific. 


(5) The subject of a proposition, (a) More usually takes the 
article, and the predicate omits it. But, (b) Sometimes the re-' 
verse of this is the case. (c) Sometimes both subject and predi- 
cate take it, and sometimes omit it. 


E. g. (a a) S805 Hv 6 hoyos, John 1: 1, where © Aoyog is the subject ; o 
pow Tov aSelqay auto, vB poor oxtévos éoti, 1 John 3: 15; and thus in a 
multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is speci- 
fic, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark quality, state, 
condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode of expression. 
(b) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal without the article, (some- 
times other words), i is employed | as the Nom. or subject, while the Predicate 
has the article ; as ary éotiy 4 ayyella, 1 John 3:11; ovtes goty 6 TEXTOY, 
Mark 6: 3; upsets eats oi dakovvtes, Mark 13:11; et saepe alibi. So also 
in the Classics as sigiyn éoti 10 ayaddr. Phaed. of Plato, p. 78, tatta po 
diota sives ta debe Pera, these things most of all must be [the} uncompounded. 
(c) The third case is very common ; é. g. 1) Gpagria éoriv 7 7. avepia, 1 John 
3: 4; 4 évtoln Hj mahoio. éozy 0 leva x. T. 4. 1 John 2:7; 7 nega) o o Xgu~ 
or0s dick, 1 Cor. 11:3; 9 08 2étQa Hy 6 Xovotos, 1 Cor.10: 4; 4 Cay Hy t0 
gac, John 1: 4; and thus i in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, both 
subject and predicate sometimes omit the article, as mohdot yne tit xdnrot, 
Matt. 20: 16; Id. 22: 14; so in the classics: aitie tour @rots ayadn, 
Ael. Animal. IIT. 24; and thus the proverbs, RAVIY YONMATOY pstgor ay~ 
Sewnos, and xahog Seonvpec:.; - 1AQUG OpEthousyy. — aN the usages under 
No. 5, are common to the Classics. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, as such, 
neither take nor reject the article; but the addition. or omission of it de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the words employed, i. e. on the fact, whether 
they are designed to be specific or otherwise. 


(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a “preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 


E. g. "Ayolanas 0 Baatlsvc, Twuvens 0 Bantry, etc. But on the other 
hand; Siuwv Bugasis, Acts 10: 32; "Avva moogijtus, Luke 2: 36; Tutos 
AepBuios, Acts 20:4; TiSsolov Kaioagos, Luke 3:1; Dagad Baouléws, 
Acts 7: 10, etc. Both of these usages are common in the Classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
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thing named, the article is employed ; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Qovxvdidng “A Invaios, Boévros Ta- 
Aatwy Bactisvc, etc. Very generally when the explanatory noun in apposition 
takes the article, the preceding proper name omits %; see above. Of course it 
is omitted in the first noun, when it is wanting in the second; see above. 
But in a few cases both nouns take the article; e. g. 6 Kgoicos, 0 tar Av- 
Sav Buotdevg. Here, and in such cases, special emphasis, or demonstrative 
meaning, is attached to the first noun. In like manner, éyw o tixjuw» and 
éyo tinuwy; in the first case, an intensity is expressed by 6 tAjjuwy, quasi 
the wretched one. 

The names of rivers, mountains, countries, and ssi nile, are sometimes put 
between the article that belongs to the apposition-noun and that noun itself; 
as 0 Advg motapoc, the Halys river ; to Sotnov axgov, the Sunium summit ; 


4) likes vnjcos, the Delos islund, etc. In such cases the two nouns must be of: 


the same gender, and then this position of the words makes them, as it were, 
one compound word. 


Participial nouns in apposition always take the series and generally the 


nouns also which precede thei; e.g. ot Dolvixec-<ol xIiCaYTES 1)¥ vi}TOY. 


(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, 1. €. nouns without the article, ‘after them ; but this cus- 
tom is not uniform. 


E. g. ty oda gots, ty avstuc dts, oim Bote PoBoc, Matt. 5:9 viol Feov 
xindicorvta:, Matt. 23: 10 pn 8é xdyDite xaFnyyntal; and thus often. On 
the contrary ; Aéyetat 0 aytvFoc, Rev. 8:11; xadsizrar . 6 hoyos Tov ) Feov, 
Rev. 19: 13. So Xen. Cyrop. IL 3, 4, avaxadoivtes tov evegyetyy tov av- 
doa tov ayaSov. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268. Examples 
of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. In such 
cases, where the article is employed, it of course is emphatic, i. e. it attrib- 
utes the meaning of the noun joined with it in a peculiar sense to the in- 
dividuals in question. This usage is not unfrequent } in the Classics. 


(8) When the gender of nouns connected together in the 
same case is different, if the article stands before the first noun, 
it is commonly inserted before the second, etc.; but this practice 
is not uniform. 


E. g. tag ceBousvas yuvaixas . 2. Kad Tove LOWTOUS tiig modewe, Acts 13: 
50 ; dy t0ig nagantopacr xab tH axgoBvotig, Col. 2:18; 10 Sixoroy xat tHv 
igoryte, Col. 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; ;&g, 
ta évtaluata xe 5 Sacxadios, Col. 2: 22: ste tug O8ovs xat poaypous, Luke 
14: 23; mm Suvapiv xai miovtoy, Rev. 5:12; Luke 1: 6. 23: 49, et al. 
So Plato : ot muidés 18 xat yuvaixss’ OoapoOVaY xai CHgQovoica, et al. In 
all cases of this nature, the use of the article before the second noun, etc., 
depends on the degree of distinction which the writer means to make be- 
tween the different classes named. If this is a prominent object, the arti- 
cle is employed in each case; otherwise it is omitted in the subsequent 
nouns, etc. 


(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 
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usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. ) 


E. g. wera THY noeaGuteouy xae Yoappareny, Mark 15: 1; dca tig qedo~ 
' goplus xui xEVIIS anatns, Col. 2:8; éni1y Svole xai 3 sttovgyia, Phil. 2: 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
tov aytoy xat dixatay, Acts 3:14; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles; 
oF... Aarorvortes xat xauzousvor .. .xal... memosPotes, Phil. 3: 3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 


Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e. g. of apyregets 
‘xat of Unnostat, John 19: 6; 10 avéum xal to xdvdovt, Luke 8: 24. Luke 
11: 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where the 
particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated; as appears by the examples above, and as is manifest from the 
best Greek writers; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. Here, as in 
No. 8, the use of the article depends on the degree of distinctiveness td be 
given to each particular. 

GreneraL Remarx. Such are the general principles respecting the ar- 
ticle, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the leading or 
principal noun or nouns ina sentence. The subordinate uses of it remain 
to be developed. In the mean time the student should note, that the Greeks 
have three distinct methods of exhibiting their views in regard to the defi- 
niteness or indefiniteness of any object. For example; (aov means animal, 
i. e. every and any animal; to {wow means the animal, i. e. a specific indi- 
vidual in a certain condition or with certain particular attributes; Cwoy ts 
means an animal, i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered. 
simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes or con- 
ditions, etc. In the latter case tg, te, is usually employed i in order to denote 
simple individuality ; and in the N. Test., sometimes, sic, see No. 1. Note 1. 
N. B. But sometimes, even here, emphasis | occasions the use of the arti- 
cle with the noun which tg qualifies ; as 6 xv@L0¢ ts, Soph. O. C. 288. 101'¢ 
avtosrtas tivas, O. R. 107. 


§ 90. Article with adjectives. 


(1) An adjective qualifying any noun may be placed either 
between the article and its noun, or after the noun. _ In the last 
case the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the ad- 
jective must adopt it. 


E. g. 10 a&yvov nvetua, ot adndivol TQOTKYYAT AL, etc. More usually the 
adjective 1 is placed after the noun; as 4 Sw 7 aievos, 4 Modus 4 usyadn, 6 
avFounos 6 ayados, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 


(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are alk those cases 1n 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence. Here it usu- 
ally and naturally dispenses with the article, and more common- 
ly (not always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears 
a relation. 
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E. g. xalos 6 vouog* ov xalby to xavynua’ tovTd gots xadoy. As the 
adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin: Varium et mutabile semper femina, and so the Greek movnooy pév yur. 

Note 1. In nearly, if not quite, all the cases in which the noun has an 
article, and the adjective has not the position, or the adjunct article, de- 
scribed i in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate. E. g. 10 yee reve yo 
aytoy, (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12: 12. 1 Cor. 10: 3, ro auto Bea- 
po TVELMOTLXOY « . 10 auto mo 0 TVEYULUTLXOD 5 ; Gal. 1:4, tov éveqimtos 
alMYOs MOVNgOU 5 1 John 5: 20, 7) Sw aiwriog. See also above, No. 4. Note 
1. a. 3. In the classics a larger number of the like constructions are found, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae’s Gramm. S 277. b. Some of 
these are as follows; ‘It is proper for me to speak yur éni tots Egyots xo. 
hois concerning works which are not good, Eurip. Pheniss. 540; .6 partes Tous 
Acyous wevdeic Asy st, Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; movnoots xu) tots Aoyots xat 
Tots nogyuaot LospEvor Isoc. [Orel1.] § 208 So in Buttmann (§ 125. Note 
3), olny tiv vinta’ Eyer tov wehéxvv ofbtatoy* éx axgoss tols Ogece* HOEto 
ént mlovaiots tots modeot. In such cases the adjective may precede or fol- 
low the noun with the article. In these and all the like cases, Matthiae, 
Buttmann, Kiihner, and others, think the adjective is a kind of predicate ; 
e. g. “the prophet speaks words which are false ;? “making use of words 
and actions which are bad ;” “he has an axe which is very sharp,” etc. But 
if we may solve these cases in such a way, why may we not do the same 
in respect to all other adjectives, especially such as follow the noun, e. g. 
0 &vFoanos o 0 ayados, the man who 1s good? Moreover how shall we ren- 
der olny tv vtxta, following the principles of these grammarians? ‘The 
night which is whole, i. e. unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greek, which means ‘the whole time of the night season without any 
subtraction.’ Are not cases of this nature, in respect to adjectives, like those 
‘of participles, which, placed before or after the noun with the article, may 
take or omit the article, just as the writer means to make them more or 
less prominent and distinctive? If this principle may be applied to-ad- 
jectives, all will be at least intelligible. But now, exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is elicited by the principles of the grammarians named; and perhaps 
with good reason in most cases; for most of the adjectives so arranged seem 
to be emphatic, as the reader may see for himself. 

In particular, adjectives of quantity, space, and the like, are wont to ob- 
tain the anarthrous state in question; e. g. such as 2&6, ohoc, wégos, Which 
rarely indeed stand between the article and its noun. Such cases, how- 
ever, seem to be merely idiomatic. But in regard to most adjectives in 
the condition now under consideration, Kiihner states the general princi- 
ple to be, that the writer means to give them @ PREDICATE SENSE, and thus to 
throw them into a kind of subordinate clause, instead of uniting them into one 
compound idea with the noun. It is not by the nature of the case only that 
we are to judge of them, but ee - design of the writer. Quite different 
is the solution of Winer, § 12. 1 


(3) The article with ram which are not connected with 
any noun expressed, indicates that they are employed as nouns. 
It is regulated by the usual principles of Specincation: 
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E. g. 6 ayados, of xoxol, 0s Frqtot, and particularly the neuter sing., and 
often the plural, as 10 xaAoy, to XUKOY, TO YYUCTOY, TH Avayxala, TH KOYaTA, 
etc. The neuter thus employed is very often used in the place of abstract 
nouns; and often also for adverbs. 


Norte. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if the 
expression is designed to be indefinite; e. g. Odys. 9’, 195, adads a blind 
man. 


§ 91. Article with Participles. 


(1) When participles are employed as mere adjectives, in re- 
spect to meaning, the construction of them, in regard to the ar- 
ticle, is substantially the same with that of adjectives. 


E. g. (a) They are placed between the article and its noun; as 0 tex eis 
Baorlevs, Matt. 2: 25 TOU Patvousvou aotégos, | Matt. 2:73 a9 etenes 0Q- 
vis, Matt. 3: 7; tov Asyousvow Iétyor, Matt. 4:18; et al. saepe. (b) More. 
usually they are placed after the noun, and take the article when the noun 
has it; e. g. 0 wgtos G fay the living bread, John 6: 51, comp. v. 57, 6 Cay 
matno. Matt. 10: 6, ta me0fata ta anodwiotea the lost sheep, etc. Neuter 
intransitive and passive verbs form most of the participles used as adjec- 
tives. 


(2) Participles retaining the meaning of verbs are subject 
to a different construction ; and for the most part the so-called 
article, when attached to them, is to be translated by he who, 
who, whoever, they who, thaf which, etc. No certain rule can 
be given here, inasmuch as it generally depends on the intention 
of the writer, as to the prominence which he designs to give to 
the participial word, whether the article is inserted or omitted. 


Intustrations. Several classes may be here distinguished. (a) Where 
the Participle forms the subject or object of a sentence ; in which case it 
takes the article in order to give it somewhat of the nature of a noun ; 
e. g. 0 Moumoas to Eltoc [éors aAnoiov), Luke 10: 37. In 11: 28, O a) Gv— 
O uy suvayow; v. 40, 6 moinoas, etc. John 6: 35, 6 égyoueros—o TLOTEVEDY, 
etc. Rom. 10: 5, and in like manner every where. Here we translate o 
by he who, whoever, etc., and subjoin a verb; and we do so, because our 
idiom differs from the Greek. When participles are the object of a sen- 
tence, the principle is the same; e. g. “I will in no wise cast out tov y £6x0- 
ptvov nocg pe,” John 10: 37. Id. saep. al. 

Note. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek usage ; 
e. g. Bonoas one who cries, a crier, Odys. &, 473; voyoas an intelligent person, 
Hes. Egy. init.: ovoloyay any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 28; and Plato 
even commingles both constructions in the following sentence ; Suaepeges 
dé napnoly pata py padortos, xat o yupvacapevos wy yeyvuvacpsvov he 
differs much who has learned, from him who has not learned, and he who has 
practised, from him who i not practised. Matth. § 556. 4. So in Rom. 10: 
14, ‘How shall they hear yagic¢ xnovacortos.’ 
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(b) Where the subject or object of the sentence is otherwise designated, 
i. e. is a noun, pronoun, etc., the practice is various, as the part. (the par- 
ticipial-adjectives excepted) then comes near to the nature of a verb. (1) 
The subject or object may have or omit the article, while the participle is 
anarthrous ; 3 @ g. 6 soxvgos xa Fomdiopevos puldaon, etc. Luke 11: 21. 
V. 22, 0 lazueotsgas énel dor YIXTO TN, etc. V. 24, 10 axadagroy area . 
Cntoty ... xai uy evgioxoy. V.53, of yoampatets . . . évedgetovtec, etc. John 
6: 14, 19, Rom. 10:12. Acts 23: 27. 3: 26. 21: 8. Such is the great ma- 
jority of cases. But cases where the article is omitted in both words 
are frequent; e. g. Rom. 11: 21, mo0g laov ansovvta zal avtdéyovte. 
Luke 11:17, méoa Baotheta ... dtausgusfeioa, etc. Luke 10: 25. Acts 
1: 15; and so whenever the subject is designed not to be specific. (2) 
The participle may take the article, while the subject either has Jt or re- 
jects it; as ob op Foruor ot Blenortec, Luke 10: 23; of cyFounor of negina- 
tovvtec, Luke 11: 44; 10 aiue « . 10 exZUvoperor, ‘Luke 11: 50. John 6: 22, 
27, 33, 44,50. The subject is nnarthrous in. Luke 11: 10, aa¢ 0 aitar; 
11: 45, d:dcoxede, taita réywv, etc. John 6: 45. Rom. 10: 4, 11, et al. saepe. 
Generally some pronoun, or és, or tis, is the subject or object in such 
cases, i.e. where the noun, etc., omits the article and the participle takes it. 


Remark. In a great number of instances, a Participle of the Nom. case 
merely supplies the place of a verb, and is used to designate preparatory 
action; see § 140.3. Of course it is anarthrous here, where the subject is 
a noun or pronoun expressed or understood. But the great mass of cases 
in which the Part. has an article, (excepting those which supply the place 
of nouns or adjectives), is of such a nature that the article must be ren- 
dered he who, who, whoever, that which, etc., and such are to be regarded as 
being thus made prominent by the article, and in a measure disjoined from 
the nouns, etc., with which they are-construed. Of course, the case No. 1 
above presents the less emphatic use of the participle; No. 2, the more 
emphatic one. See an example of both in 1 Pet. 5:10. The reader will 
not fail to remark, that such being the case, the article before participles 
of this class produces an effect just the reverse of that which is produced 
when it is employed with adjectives. Is there not something yet unde- 
veloped, respecting the use of the article in senses so opposite ? 


$ 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 


(1) A multitude of leading nouns have other adjuncts besides 
adjectives and participles, which qualify them, or are exegetical 
in their nature ; and thus these adjuncts partake of the nature of 
adjectives. Such adjuncts, when connected with prepositions, 
are disposed of in the same way as adjectives, in regard to the 
article. 

E. g. (a) Such adjuncts may be put between the article and the noun; 
as to év avIoumols xaxcv’ tats éy Staonope quiaic’ ta év cagxt EFy7, etc. 
In all such cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not al- 
ways) with the article before them when the noun has.the article; as tis 
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Scaxoviac tij¢ stg tous aylovs, 2 Cor. 8:4; tots... adelq@ois toss & EFvav, 
Acts 15: 23; James 1: 1. Rom. 4:11, et saepe alibi. (c) The adjunct 
sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it; and vice versa ; 
e. g. aioter th 80g gus, Acts 26:18; sgoyuy tov ev Sixcuoorrn, Tit. 3:5; 2 Tim. 
1: 13, et saepe al, see Winer § 19. 4, Vice versa; tov cvyysvay pov xen 
oagxa, Rom. 9: 3; ta &Fvn év caoxi, Eph. 2:11; 2Cor.7: 7 Col 1: 4. 
J] Cor. 10: 18. Ana so Polyb. IIL. 48. 11, ryy dMorgsdtyre OOS *Papaiors, 
et al. saepe. 


Nore 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal noun 
omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as sc petadquey 
peta etzugiotias, 1 Tim. 4:3; 1Tim.1: 5. Rom. 14: 17, atal, saepe. But 
exceptions to this, as in (c) above, are by no means rare. 


(2) The most common adjunct of all is the Gen. case, as con- 
nected with the principal noun. The usage here differs some- 
what from that described in No.1. E. g. 


(1) The Gen. is usually put after the principal noun without repeating the 
article which belongs to the principal noun; as 6 Aoyvos tov Feov (not oO tov 
Seov); and thus in cases without number. But, (2) We find also (although 
not often in the N. Test.) such constructions as repeat the article of the 
principal noun ; e. g- 0 avg. 0 tg Kudijons (Anac.); 0 Sijuog 6 “ASnvaiwy, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ; ta Teiyn To ASyvaiwy, id. p. 455, et al. saepe. Soi in the 
N. Test.; 1 Cor. 1: 18, 6 hoyosg 6 tov otarvgod ; Acts 13: 22, AaBid, 6 tov 
 Iscoui. John 19: 25. Matt. 4:21. 10:2 Mark 3: 17, etc.; nearly always 
for the sake of emphasis or distinction. (3) Not unfrequently the Gen. is 
placed between the article of the governing noun and that noun itself; e. g. 
Ta TiS Nolsws NOdypata, etc. ; but this is not a usual construction in the 
N. Testament. 


Nore 1. Usually both nouns, in such cases, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule; for often the Jirst noun 18 anarthrous, while 
the second noun has the article ; and sometimes vice versa; e. g. év ETM TOY 
axav3-av, Luke 8: 7; 7dovayv tov Biov, Luke 8: 14; Luke 8: 4}. Phil. 2: 25, 
et al. saepe. In the examples above, viz. ta cel ta Adivaloy, 6 Sijwos 6 
"ASnvalwy, etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the article; and so in some 
other cases where proper names are not concerned ;_e. g. ouvéxakece, xad 
innéwy xol melav xat aguatwr tovs nynuovec, Cyrop. vi. 3. 8. It does not 
seem to depend merely on the relation of the two nouns, whether they shall 
both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature of each noun by itself, 
and on the particular design of the writer as to specification in respect, to 
either noun. 


Nore 2. The construction in No. 3 is sometimes carried 50 far in the 
classics, that three articles are brought together ; e.g. Ty TOU tH Ovte Oy- 
Togsxo . . TEN" Te TSG THY MOLDY wigns Ouuata, Plato. This involute 
construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test.; the writers of which 
generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of their words, and 
plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial harmony of arrange- 


ment. 
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§ 93. Special usages of the article. 


~ (1) Odros, éxeivos, and aurds, used as pronominal adjectives, 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they 
belong, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 


Nore 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and some- 
times omit the article, specially in poetry; see Matth. § 265. 1. § 266. 

Note 2. When the nouu is the predicate of a sentence, and the. pronoun 
the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with; as tav1ta téxva 
tov Seov these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9: 8. Comp. Gal.3: 7. 1 Thess. 
4:3. Luke 1: 36, et alibi. 


(2) “Exacros, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article ; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3: 13, al. 


Norte. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the article 
in this case; see Matth. § 265. 5. 


(3) Tovovro¢ admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 


E. g. 2 Cor. 12: 2,3. John 4: 23. Mark 9: 37. Excluded in Matt. 9: 8. 
Mark 6: 2. Acts 16: 24, et al. Same usage in the classics, 


(4) Iles in the singular, (a) Requires the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i.e. a tout ensemble. (b) It excludes 
it, when each is the idea conveyed by it. 


E. g. ndoa 4 ayéhn, Matt.8: 32. 21:10. Mark 4: l,etal.saepe. (6) E.g. 
mag avFounos, Nuca wots, etc.; see Matt. 3: 10. 18:47. Luke 3: 5, et al. 
saepe. 

Note. Proper names under (a) do not always take the article; as ma- 
oa ‘IegoooAvua, Matt. 2: 3. Acts 2: 36. On the other hand, when a partici- 
ple is employed in the room of a noun, in the case (5), the article remains; 
as Nas O Oey fouevos, Matt. 5: 22; mag o Blénwy, Matt. 5: 28; and so in in- 
numerable cases, both in the N, Test. and in the classics. It is the partici- 
ple which demands the retention of the article in such cases, in order that 
this article should mark its nature as a noun, adjective, etc. 


(c) A definite noun, joined with the plural (navzeg, etc.), re- 
quires the article; before an indefinite one the article is omitted. 


E. g. inserted in such cases as Matt. 2: 16. 4: 24. Mark 5: 12, et saepe 
alibi. On the contrary, omitted in such cases as Rom. 5:12. Gal. 6: 6. 
1 Tim. 2: 4, et al. saepe. The presence of muyvteg, etc., then, does not 
seem to affect the omission or insertion of the article before the noun; 
this depends on the nature of the noun itself. 


Note. The position of mag etc., and nayreg etc., varies in a few Cases ; 
- @. g. WaGa N MOA, O WHC YouoG Gal. 5: 14, téxvwv-aitis nuvtowv Luke 7:35; 
but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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The like position (before the noun) does odog always take in the N. Test. ; 
and very often éxeivoc, in like manner. 

(5) The pronominal adjectives éu0¢, cog, 7juéregoc, etc., usu- 
ally require the article, because of their definitive nature. 


But sometimes it is omitted, where the nature of the case shows that 
the writer does not desire to particularize; as éuov Bedua éorty, John 4: 34. 


(6) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjec- 
tives, or supply the place of nouns. 


E. g. of xahos [&»FQuros], 7] ateroy [jusga], 7 &vw [sods], etc. 


(7) The Infinitive mode when used substantively, usually 
takes the article ; in which case this mode is employed as an 
indeclinable noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. 


(8) The article zo is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as 10 Hiiac the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence, 
the whole of which is employed as subject or object in a sentence. 

E. g. ‘There arose a dispute among them, 10 tic dy etn psivey aitér, 
Luke 9: 46; ‘And they sought...10 aag av flwow ator, Luke 22: 2. 
So Rom. 8: 26. Acts 4: 2]. 22: 30. Mark 9: 23. Luke 1: 62. 22: 23, 
1 Thess. 4: 1. In such cases, to is equivalent to videlicet, namely, ete. 


§ 94. Article as a pronoun. 


(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is em- 
ployed rarely in the N. Test.; but the sense of a demonstrative 
attaches to it in cases such as 6 pév... 0 08, or Ode and olde, or 
oi éx vouou, ta Negi Uuwy, and the like. 


In Acts 17: 28, rob yag yévocg éopey (from Aratus) means: We are the 
offspring of THIS ONE, i. e. tovtov tov Seov.' But in general the demon- 
strative is made as above. Oftentimes 6 4é alone is equivalent to ovtog; 
as 6 O& anoxgsDels, Matt. 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. saepe. Again: 04, etc., 
with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a noun with a preposition, 
is often used as a kind of demonstrative; e. g. ot tov ZeBedaiov, John 21:2; 
ta tg cagxos, Rom. 8: 5. Luke 2: 49. Matt. 16: 23, et al. saepe; and so of 
amo tig Itadiug, ot €x megutopas, etc., i. e. they or those of Italy, etc. 

(2) The use of 6,7, 10, as a proper relative pronoun in the 
N. Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, 
§ 292; and Winer does not recognize it in the N. Testament, 


Nore. Separate from its connection with participles, I am not aware of 
any instance in which the article is employed as a simple relative pronoun, 
in the N. Testament. But here, whatever may be said as to the nature of . 
the Greek idiom itself in respect to 0, 7, 10, before participles, in translat- 
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ing such phrases into English, or Latin, we are obliged to render the arti- 
cle as if it were a relative pronoun; e. g. 6 Pe0¢, 6 xalécas jucs, God, who 
called us; 6 D806, 0 apogious ut, God, who .separated me, etc.; and thus of 
nearly all the participles that bear a verbal sense and have the article pre- 
fixed. It would not be strictly correct, as a matter of mere grammar, to 
name the article in such cases a relative pronoun; but it constitutes an 
idiom so peculiar that we can express the sense of it only by translating it 
as a relative. Evidently something more remains to be done, in order to 
cast satisfactory light upon the differences (as grammarians now represent 
the matter) between the insertion and omission of the article in connection 
with adjectives, and the same in connection with participles. At present 
the theory is not only diverse in regard to this subject, but on some points 
it seems to be directly contradictory. 


NOUNS. 
§ 95. Number and Gender of nouns. 


(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test. and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands generically for a whole class; i. e. (as we 
say), it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 


E. g. James 5: 6, ‘ye have killed toy dixasov; 2:6, ‘but ye have dis- 
honoured toy mtayor; 1 Pet. 4: 18, ‘if 0 Sixavog scarcely be saved, where 
will 6 ageBng xai auagtmdcs appear?” Pronouns (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns) conform every where, pro re natd, to: this usage. 


Nate. Of course, a verb, adjective, or participle, may be in the singular 
or plural when connected with a noun, etc., of multitude. 


2) Vice versd, the plural form is often used where only an 
individual, or a particular thing is meant. 


E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is em- 
ployed to designate a single object; as ovgavol, ataves, avatodal, Svopai, 
aa dstia, tots xodnoig Luke 16: 23, é& aiuaray éyevvn Sy oay John 1: 18, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), ta éyxara, yevéowa, abu, 
as yoagai, and the like. Usage only can determine the extent of this 
idiom ; but in many cases such plurals depend on the whole being regarded 
as maide ap of vartous parts or ingredients. 

(5) In many special cases, where emphasis is designed to be given to the 
expression, or generality of idea to be expressed ; as Heb. 9: 23, xgeittoce 
Svuiass, spoken of the death of Christ; John 9: 3, égva Peod, the peculiar 
or miraculous work of healing the blind ; Heb. 7: 6, smayyehias, the spe- 
cial promise respecting the Messiah; 2 Cor. 12: 1, guveglus xoe OTOxC- 
Avwess, the heavenly vision related in the sequel ; Janies 2: 1, év ngoowno- 
Aywiacg, partiality of any kind; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament. Cases like this last, viz. of abstract nouns in the plural 
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necessarily denote the various developments or exhibitions of the qualities 
named. 


(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plural is not 
unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only one; 
e. g. Matt. 26: 8, o§ padntat aurov ... Asyoyvtes, but in John 12: 4, sig ex 
tav padntayv avtov, Iovdas . devs, etc., for here Matthew relates the fact 
in a general way, while John specificates ; 80 Matt. 27: 44, of Anotad... 
aveiditoy, but Luke 23: 39, eg 0é tar . - HaKOUgy wY éBlacgipss; ; Matt. 20: 
30—34 dvo tupioi x. 1. ., Mark 10: 4G6—52, Baotivacros o tvpios, and Luke 
18: 35—43 tuqiog tec, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20: 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16:1, 2 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10, speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28: J, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary; in Matt. 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5:1 seq., Luke 8: 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15:15; Matt. 14: 17 and Mark 6: 38 
with John 6: 8,9; Matt. 24: 1 with Mark 13:1; Matt. 27: 37 with John 
19: 19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22: 
67, Aéyoytsc, when, in all probability, one only is meant; see also the same 
idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39. 24: 5 (siwov). Matt. 15:1, Aéyovtes. 
15: 12 (sixov). In John 6: 45. Acts 13: 40, we have éy toig moopyrais; 
Matt. 24: 26, éy tots tapstois, when, evidently, only a particular passage of 
Scripture, and a particular recess is meant; so éxexadiosy énavw aitoy, 
Matt. 21:7, where only one can be meant, unless, with Euthymius, we re- 
fer avtay to iuatie. The reader is particularly desired to collate all these 
passages; for the subject is df great importance in respect to the concilia- 
tion of one part of Scripture with another. 


Nore 1. ‘In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. Mat- 
thiae says (§ 293), tat Z expression in the plural serves to give emphasis to 
general expressions.’ Sota giltata for mother, spouse, etc.; 80 Japota—xa- 
onva ‘Ohipnon, etc. So also, Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus i is called TiFéag 
nadevpate the pupil of Pittheus ; Hesiod. Sc. H. 312, retinas ... xdvta & £07. 
The exchange of tye and 7us%¢, and of corresponding verbs, occurs times 
without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a 
principle, that, ‘if the Greek language, more than in any other (has he 
studied the Hebrew ?) there is a passing from the plural to the singular, 
and vice versd ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives or defini- 
tives [i. e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singular number, § 293. 
Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed after a Nom. in the 
plural; or a participial noun singular, er a common noun singular, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the singular of nouns is 
often put where we might expect the plural.’ Such being the case in the 
Classics, why should we imagine that the N. Test. writers have departed 
from the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are 
now and then found among them? | 


Nore 2. It follows of course, that the rule respecting the agreement of a 
verb, adjective, etc., with a noun in regard to number, is by no means unvwersal. 
Nouns or prenouns generic, although in the singular, may be construed 
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ad sensum, and therefore take a plural verb, etc.; and vice versd, those plu- 
rals which designate single things, or an entirety of several parts com- 
bined together, may have a singular verb, etc. In the Classics examples 
without number may be found of the constructio ad sensum, where the mean- 
ing (and not the form) of words is principally regarded. See in Kiih- 
ner, § 418. a, 5, etc. 


(3) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 


E. g. nay 6, John 17: 2, in reference to the elect; so avtol... & wow, 
John 17: 21; to xatéyov, 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc. see v. 7; comp. also 
1 Cor. 1: 27, 28. Heb. 7: 7. 1 John 5: 4, et al. So frequently, in classical 
Greek; e. g. to ustgaxioy, 10 yuvalxoy, ta masdixa, ta ayPownia, etc. for 
youth, women, children, men, etc. | 

Norte. Whenever constructio ad sensum takes place, the gender or num- 
ber of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc., ac- 
cords with the real gender or number of the thing or person intended to 
be expressed ; thus ta nasdixa éots xacdcg. 


§ 96. Nature and meaning of Case.* 


(1) It seems to be now generally agreed among grammarians of the 
higher class, that the germ of the several cases in Greek, is to be 
found in the sensible relatwons of space to material objects. Strictly considered, 
the Nom. and Voc. are not cases; but real cases are made by variations 
from these, or at least from the Nominative. In this light case is here 
considered. 


(2) The relations of space to objects are twofold ; first as in motion, se- 
condly as at rest. The first comprises two particulars, viz. (a) Motion from 
an object. (b) Motion toward, or over an object. The second comprises 
the notion of an object at rest in a certain place. : | 

(3) The Gen. case, in its first and original meaning seems to have sprung 
from the idea of motion from an object, and so to answer the question, 
Whence? The Acc: denotes the idea of motion toward or over an object, 
and answers the question, Whither? The Dative originally designated the 
where of an object, i. e. it designated rest or continuance in any place. 


Note. By subdivisions of one or more of these, some languages, e. g. 
the Latin, has made more cases than three. But originally these seem to 
comprise the whole ground. The three cases may be named, (as they have 
recently been for the purpose of designating their origin), the whence-cuse 
(Gen.), the where-case (Dat.), and the whither-case (Acc.) 


(4) Transferring the relations just specified from space to time, (a transfer 
very natural and often found in all languages), we have the Gen. marking 


* This subject has recently been discussed in a most ample manner, by Har- 
tung, Ueber Bild. und Bedeutung der Casus, 1831 ; Wainer, Bedeut. der sprachl. 
Casus, 1827; K.¥F. Becker, Organismus der Sprachen, etc.; Herling, Syntax 

‘der Deutschen Sprache; and Kahner, ausfabrl Griech. Gramm. § 503 seq. 
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the time from which any thing, event, etc., is to be dated; the Acc. marking 
the time unto or through which any thing is developed; and the Dat. desig- 
nating the tyne in which any thing happened. 

(5) Those relations being, in the next place, carried over to causality, 
will of course denote, (a) The Gen., the source from which any thing springs, 
viz. the ground, reason, origin, or author of the same. (b) The Acc. the 
whither of action, i.e. the effect, consequence, etc. of it, or the object on 
which it terminates. (c) The Dat., the delaying or continuance of action on 
or in a thing (the where) and therefore the means or intermediate process 
by which any thing is accomlpished. 


(6) The way and manner of any action, etc., may be expressed by either of 
these cases, according to the writer’s design to refer this manner to the 
whence, the where, or the whither, of any action, event, etc. 


(7) Rise of prepositions. It is easy to see that, only the more general pur- 
poses of speech could be well subserved by marking these general relations. 
Something more definite was needed to designate such space-relations, as 
above, below ; within, without ; before, behind; on this side, on the other side ; 
to, from; thereto, therefrom ; Sorwards, backwards ; over here, over there, etc. 
For distinction’s sake these minuter relations are now named dimension-re- 
lations, in order to separate them from the more general relations of space 
as marked merely by cases. To mark definitely these dimension-relations, 
prepositions were originally introduced. 


(8) Once introduced, and the convenience of them being so obvious, 
the general power of case retreated and the sway of prepositions advanced. 
At last case came to be employed, more usually, only to designate mere 
causal relations; although even in the latter stages of Greek, many vestiges 
of the ancient usages still remain. 


Nore. Causal relations, as the phrase is now employed, means the rela- 
tion of agency or influence of an internal nature, i. e. such as the springing 
from, or else affecting, any being, object, etc. The Gen. indicates the source 
of influence or causality, and the Acc. the object of it, viz., that which is af- 
fected by it. The Dat. leans to the expression of locality, and indicates 
cause, therefore, only in the secondary sense of end in view, means, instru- 
ment, way and manner, etc. The development of the Greek language cor- 
responds with the view given above. Older writers make use of fewer 
prepositions; the later ones employ them much oftener. 


(9) It is easy to see by this account of the general nature of case and of 
the prepositions, that the necessities of a language would of course occasion 
enlargements of some of these principles, or, in other words, occasion it to 
shoot out branches from this trunk and main limbs. Accordingly we shall 
see, in the particular syntax of the Gen. Dat. and Acc., that there are diver- 
gencies from the leading principles, which at times it is difficult for us to 
trace; but, in the main, all moves on in conformity with these general 
views. 


GENERAL Remarxs. The idiom of the Greek differs widely, in some re- 
spects, from that of the English, in the use of verbs and cases connected. 
To a very great extent the Greek employs the Gen. after verbs, adjectives, 
and participles; but as thus employed it was not by them regarded as a 
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passive subject of influence or action, butas an active agent, causing or giv- 
ing occasion, in one sense or another, to the action, influence, etc., desig- 
nated by the verb, adjective, etc., connected with it. Hence verbs, etc., 
thus employed before the Gen., are to be regarded, ao far as Greek usage 
in this particular instance is concerned, as inlransitive, or reflexive, or passive. 
This accounts for the frequency with which the middle voice is employed 
before the Genitive. When influence is exerted which merely passes over 
to some object, this object is designated by the Acc. case and not by the 
Genitive, i. e. the Acc. points out the object on which the action or influ- 
ence terminates, (the whither-case). In English we have little, comparative- 
ly, to correspond with some part of the Greek usage of the Genitive af- 
ter verbs; e.g. the Greeks would say: anolavery tivos, Diyyaveww tev0s, 
axovELy TIvd¢, gay TIvoc, etc., which we must translate, fo enjoy any thing, 
to touch any thing, to hear any thing, to love any one, etc. Which is the 
more philosophical ? Doubtless the Greek; for enjoying, touching, hearing 
and loving, are matters of our own experience, and do not directly affect the 
objects which occasion these internal sensations. ‘These views, moreover, 
are fundamental as distinguishing the nature of the Gen. and Acc. cases. 
The former is active, i.e. according to the Greek method of conception ; 
the latter denotes the passive subject of influence. That the Greeks often 
used the Dat. and also the Acc. after the same verb which at times takes a 
Gen., is no objection to this view ; for different nouns have different mean- 
ings, and therefore imply different relations ; and besides this, the effort to 
attain variety of expression would give rise to many such interchanges as 
these. It does not follow, when I say: He tasted of honey, and he tasted 
honey, that there is no difference in the mode of expression minutely con- 
sidered, although the general idea may be and is the same. The Greeks 
could say: ég&yv tivos or tiva, and we can say, in a like way: to be in love 
wih any one, or to love any one. Yet the expressions are not in all re- 
spects exactly equivalent. 


§$ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 


(1) Tue Nom. casE usually constitutes the subject of a sen- 
tence, 1. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. inde- 
pendently of the construction which follows it, both in. the N. Test. 
and in classic writers. 

E. g. 6 Muwions ovtos . . . ovx oaper ti x.t. 2, Acts 7: 40; 6 vuxdy, srot- 
now autoy x. tA, Rev. 3: 12. Also Luke 13: 4. 1 John 2: a7. Matt. 10: 32. 
12: 36. Mark 9: 20, et al. See Matth. § 311. 

(3) The Nom. form. is often used as a Vocative, both in the 
N. Test. and elsewhere. 

E, g. 4 mais, éysigov, Luke 8: 54. Mark 9: 25. Matt. 27: 29. Mark 10: 
47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312. | 
(4) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute a copula in a sentence, and even when 

this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 
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Note 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known leading 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, which last may’ 
be either a verb, or an adjective, noun, etc., with the copula or verb of ex- ~ 
istence. Most verbs of course serve the double purpose of copula and predi- 
cate, i. e. they not only assert, but assert some particular quality, action, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable class of verbs, which usually serve 
merely as the copula of a sentence, and do not contain in themselves any 
completed declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take 
the Nom. case after them. Such verbs are not only eipé, tnaoxor, yivopan, 
but also, mua, xUgEL, xohEo[ott, Paver, én ixadéount, MmeogayopEvou at, Ovoma— 
Couct, Asyouat, axOUw, aigeouar, anodexvupat, ZELgotOrEopat, xgivopa, Joxecs, 
paivouat, Eoixe, vouifouat, UnodapBavouat, xoivopat, Snhoouct, pévo, xadio- 
tyut,and others. It must not be supposed that all these verbs in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. after them; nor in all the meanings which they 
bear; but in those cases in which they serve as a copula only, they take the 
Nom. after them; e. g. évw éu Feo ° poveité Us, 0 b SWuoxados, John 13: 13; 
Aévetat, 0 dyrrSos, Rev. 8:11; gilog.. . xdapou éFgu¢ to Feo xo Bora 
tat, James 4: 4, et sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matth. § 307. 


Note 2. Whena name is given in connection with ¢ Ovoua, it may be 
done i in three ways; 2 2.10 Ovoua autic, Magra’ or 7 ovouer, Mago’ or 
ovouoat: Magia. Inthe last case, the proper name stands in apposition with 
some preceding noun, and évduats is the Dat. of circumstance, as éxatov— 
TAOYN cromare Ivlig, Acts 27:1. Luke 1: 5. “Avdga ovopats Avavlay, Acts 
9: 12. 

5. When an epexegetical clause is added to a preceding clause which con- 
tains an oblique case, the clause added sometimes begins with a Nom., as if 
it were a part of a new sentence, instead of adopting the oblique form 
merely for the sake of apposition. 

E. g.-Il. ¢ 395, Suvatno usyadnrogos "Hetiovos, "Hetiov og vary x. t. i. 
Ih. x. 437, tou 53 xulhiotors | inmoug ior 70& peyictove’ Asvxotepor ZLOv06, 
Selsuv OF aveuoroy opoton, Plato, Soph. Pp. 266, reFnus Ovo diyn nountexiic 
iS ° Peta usv xo av FQ amt a) KOTO Sotegoy TueTjpee. Ib. p. 218. 
ti Onte nooorasaiued ay evyywotoY mév xal OULxQOY . .$ oloy aonalevtng, 
x. 1.4. See copious citations of the like kind, in Bernhardy. Synt. p. 68 seq. 
Such a construction often occurs in the Apoc., and has been sometimes put 
to the account of solecism. With how much reason, the reader may now 
judge. See Rev. 1: 5. | 


(6) Tue vocative is used either with or without the «. 


E. g. Matt. 15: 28, © yuvau! Acts 21: 20, adeh@é, and saepe al. So in 
the classics ; Matth. § 312. 4. ) 


GENITIVE. 


§ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 


(1) The fundamental idea of this case has already been shown 
(in § 96) ; it is the whence-case. This general idea may be ap- 
21 
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plied to space, time, and finally to causality or originating source 
in its most extensive sense. It is with the latter that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. 


Note 1. The name Genitive (i. e. gignit) shows well the true nature of this 
case. In some sense, direct or indirect, real or supposed, does this case, in 
nearly all its developments, correspond with this name. 

Note 2. The primary uses of the Gen., in relation to space and time, have 
for the most part yielded to the interposition of prepositions, such as «70, 
éx, etc.; while the secondary uses, such as causality, source, occasion, etc., are 
widely diffused. Yet after verbs signifying separation or division, we shall 
see, in the sequel, that enough of usage remains to indicate clearly the pri- 
mary space-relations of the Genitive. 

(2) The Gen. and Acc. are, in their very nature, the opposite 
of each other as to meaning. The Gen. indicates the source of 
any thing, i. e. that from which influence, quality, attribute, ac- 
tion, etc., proceeds, and implies that this influence, etc., termi- 
nates elsewhere, i.e. out of itself; the Acc. marks the object on 
or in which the influence, action, etc. terminates. In its nature 
the Gen. implies some active influence, it is causal in some sense 
or other; the Acc., on the contrary, designates an object that 
passively receives such influence. 


Nore. Hence so many Genitives are used with verbs designating some 
affection of the mind, such as love, hatred, remembering, forgetting, etc.; for 
these, and all such verbs, must in their true nature be intransitive, since 
what the mind itself experiences does not affect external objects. 


§ 99. The Genitive after Nouns. . 


I separate thts case from that of verbs, adjectives, etc., because the importance 
of it deserves special and separate notice. The frequency of it, moreover, is so 
great, that a good acquaintance with it becomes indispensable to the interpreter. 


(1) The general idea of the Gen. after nouns, or words equiva- 
lent to nouns, is that of source. In other words; it designates 
that on which something else (marked by the preceding noun) 


depends, or by which it is modified in respect to its nature, con- 
dition, attributes, etc. 


These modifications, in all of which the Gen. expresses some source of 
influence, control, quality, condition, etc., are very numerous and diversified, 
and can hardly be reduced to a complete and orderly summary. The fol- 
lowing specifications, however, may aid the student in comprehending the 
leading ones: | 


(a) The Gen. of possession or property; a8 6 oixos toU Bacikéas? 5 780 
tov Kugiov. | | 

(b) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. auctoris); e. g. gofos 
Deov, the fear which God inspires ; 4 xaxia tav movngdy, the veration which 
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wicked men occasion. Most of such expressions are also capable of another 
sense which is subjective, viz ‘the fear which one has of God, the injury 
which one does to evil men,’ etc. But in many cases only one sense is 
admissible, as Viog MATEUS ayannroD ° O xAQTOS TOU dévdgou, etc. So inthe 
classics ; xUpato Navtoluy avéuwy, waves occasioned by various winds; méy— 
Sos daiuovwy, grief occasianed by the gods. See Matth. § 375. 


(c) The Gen. of object; as magaBohy tov onelpovtos, the parable respecting 
the sower; Luke 6: 7, xatnyoglay avtov, accusation against ham ; Acts 4: 9, 
svegyeoia avIeumon, Bengficence toward the man; 1Cor.1: 18, 0 ‘dbyog 6 0 tov 
otavgor, doctrine respecting the cross; John 17: 2, &ovclay naons caexds, 
power over all flesh; Rom. 13: 3, ovx é:o2 moog tay ayaday Egywy, are not a 
terror in respect to good works; see also Matt. 14: 1, axoyy "Jycov; Luke 6: 
12. 2 Cor. 10: & Mark 11: 22, ristiy Dod, faith in God, or faith which God 
requires; Rom. 3: 22. Gal. 2: 16, et al. saepe. This is a wide field for the 
‘interpreter, and it needs much caution and discrimination to traverse it 
with good success. 

(d) The Gen. of subject; as 6977 sou, the wrath which God feels; 4 aya- 
stn tov Feo, the love which God feels. ‘This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat discrepant. 

(e) The Gen. of material ; as otépavos zevaod, ayalua Aidou, etc. ; not 
common in the N. Test., but very common in the classics. 

(f) The Gen. of quality; as Rom. 1: 26, wan atiplas, base passions ; 
Acts 7: 2, o Ssog tio Sokns, the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen. supplies the place of 
an adjective. 


(g) The Gen. of place ; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, ustoixecla BaBvlavog, the 
carrying away to Babylon; Matt. 10: 5, 6do¢ ESvay, the way to the Gentiles. 

(h) The Gen. of fime; Jude ver. 6, xoloww meyalns 7 nuseas, judgment at the 
great day ; Heb. 6: 1, toy tijg aeyns tov Xgeatob Aoyov, instruction at the be- 
ginnng of a Christian course of lyfe. So vuxrog, by night ; zeyuayvoc, during 
the winter ; tav neetégaw étéw, in former years, With a preceding noun (ygo- 
vos, etc.) implied. 


(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 


E. g. Col. 1: 20, aia rod otaveoi, blood shed upon the cross ; 2 Cor. 11:26, 
xiv vvor otopay, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; John 5: 
29, sig avactaciw Lwi¢, to the resurrection that is connected with happiness ; 
Mark 1: 4, Bantispa petavoias, baptism which obligates te repentance ; Rom. 
7:2, v0/0¢ tov avdgos, the law which binds to the husband ; Rom. 7: 24, cw- 
pa Savatov, the body which occasions death ; Rom. 6: 6, gape TS auagtiag, 
the body which leads to sin; Luke 11:29, to onytiov ’ Iavé,, the sign which hap- 
pened to Jonah, (Gen. of similitude) ; Philem. ver. 9, Séoptos Xguotov, a priso- 
ner for the sake of Christ ; James 2: 5, of mtwyot tov xoopov, poor in respect 
to the present world; and so m a great variety of other cases. Some of these 
examples might be ranked under some of the divisions already named 
above ; but in general, they are not of soa direct a nature. 


Norte 1. Such examples as Magia "Iaxofov, "Iovdes * Iaxafov, etc., are 
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elliptical ; for either yuv7, untyo, matI0, vids, Or adeAqec, etc., must be un- 
derstood, according to the nature of the context. So 6 ‘Jaxwfov, 7 ‘Alst- 
avdgou, of Xiong, etc., vios, Fuyarno, oixétor, etc., being understood. 

Nore 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; e. g. 
in 2 Cor. 4: 4. Eph. 4: 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is separated from 
the noun that governs it; as in Phil.2:10. 1 Tim.3: 6. Heb.8:5. Some- 
times (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and an- 
other to things; asin Acts 5: 32. Phil. 2: 30. 2 Pet. 3:2 Heb. 6: 1. 

Norte 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either (a) It 


belongs to several nouns; as Acts3: 7. Or, (b) It is emphatic; as in 1 Cor. 
3:9. Acts 13: 23. Heb. 10: 36. Phil. 2: 25, et saepe alibi. 


NorTE 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with éx, el, 
a0, xaTa, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen., but as a 
mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade to its 
meaning. 


GENERAL Remark. AH these and the like Genitives may be considered 
in the simple light of arrrisuTives, i. e. they all attribute to the preceding 


noun some modification which is occasioned by them, which they designate, or 


of which they are the source or cause. Thus in the case (c), tov oneigovtos 
limits and modifies zagafoi7; in the case (e), yovsov modifies otépavos ; 
and so of the others. In the case (a), the king has the control or owner- 
ship of the house, quasi, it depends on him. In (g), BafSviwvocg modifies 
and distinguishes petocxecia. And thus of the Genitives (in h) designating 
time ; ©. g. 7épa¢ distinguishes xgioty by a peculiar attribute. The use of 
the Gen. in the way of thus modifying, completing, defining, or qualifying 
the noun which precedes it, and is said to govern it, is of almost unlimited 
extent, and far exceeds the boundaries of the Gen. after verbs. Any sub- 
stantvves, and most adjectives, may be placed in the connection now in view, 
whenever a noun in the Gen. may be needed in order to complete or limit and 
ugine the idea which is to be conveyed. 


$ 100. Genitive after Verbs. 
(1) The general principles developed in § 96 respecting the 


nature of the Gen., may for the most part be obviously applied — 


to the case now before us. Yet custom has extended the use of 
the Gen. so far, that it is difficult, in some cases, to make the 
application of the theory plain and palpable. A few exceptions, 
however, if they are indeed such, would not set aside general 
principles that are plain. 

(2) The general idea of proceeding from, depending on, 
and as intimately connected with this, the ground, source, rea- 
Son, Cause, or occasion, of the action, etc., expressed by a verb, 
is designated by the Gen. Ina word, wherever the verb needs 
something to define the nature, cause, source, occasion, etc., of 
the action which it expresses, the Genitive may make - ex- 
planation. : 
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Nore. From this general view it is easily understood, that whatever 
belongs to any one as attribute, property, duty, power, may take the Geni- 
tive; for all these things proceed from, or depend on, the agent or thing in 
question. So parts depend on the whole; and the latter, as the source, is 
marked by the Genitive. Even time and place may be cousidered as attri- 
butes of any particular thing, and accordingly they may take the Genitive. 


(3) The student will more easily obtain a view of the Gen. as 
used after verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous 
class of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by 
the Genitive. 


E. g. The verbs axovo and yevoua: (verba sensts) govern the Genitive ; 
and in English we often say: hear of, taste of. Often too we leave out 
the of; and so does the Greek, for axovw and nearly all other verbs which 
govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i. e. the Acc., or 
Dat., as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of, smell of, eat 
of, take of, give of, partake of, drink of, to be of, to be glad of, to be full of, 
to be emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to buy of, to sell 
of, to learn of, to rob of, to make of, to require of, to take hold of, to beg of, - 
and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these cases, there is an 
agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; and also in the fact, 
that nearly all these verbs, and most others which govern the Gen., may 
also govern other cases. But when they do, the shade of the idea convey- 
ed is different from that which the Gen. expresses. 


(4) Conveniently for the learner, may the regimen of the 
Gen. be classified according to the leading idea which belongs 
to the meaning of respective verbs. 


I. Class. Those which have relation to Space ; (whence- Case ). 


(5) Verbs of removing, separating, disjoining, departing ; 
verbs of loosing, refraining, abstaining, and ceasing from; 
those which signify to keep off, to avert, to deliver or free from ; 
also to miss of, to stray from ; to differ JSrom, to deviate; to 
rob of [any thing], to want, i. e. to come short of [any thing] ; : 
take the Genitive after them of the thing from which removal, 
separation, etc., is made. 


In other words; the source from which these actions commence, or 
which occasions removal, distance, departure, etc., is indicated by the 
Gen., which thus marks the source or cause of action. Even in our Eng- 
lish idiom the custom is mostly the same, in cases of the like nature; in- 
asmuch as we say: loose from, separate from, keep from or off, rob of, to be 
tn need of, etc. Such cases are so plain, that illustrations are hardly. 
needed. <A very few may suffice; e. g. 176 ris anéyvat, to depart from the 
country ; Scaqéges 6 aD eamog tay Gldwy Lowry, man differs from other ani- 
mals ; odiyou det, there is need of a litile, ete. 


Nore 1. As marking the relation of space, dstias—agsotepas (ye190s), on 
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the right, on the left, seems to belong to the same category as the preced- 
ing cases. Usually, however, a preposition (éx) is employed in these cases. 


Note 2. Nouns, adjectives and adverbs, expressive of the ideas of sepa- 
ration, division, removal, etc., take the Gen. after them in like maner. 


(6) Verbs of beginning or commencing take a Genitive, in 
order to indicate the source or starting point of action. 


E. g. wodniic éagysry to begin with a song; Unagyew suegyeolag to com- 
mence with beneficence, etc. 


Il. Relation of the Genitive to time. 


(7) This is more usually marked by prepositions, both in the 
classics, and in the N. Testament. Yet frequently we find the 
Gen. marking time without a preposition. 


E. g. YUXTOS by night, tov copBarov on the sabbath, Beeou Budo very 
early, tou dounov for the future, ZEipatos in the winter season, ddiyov yoovov, 
nohhay uEar, déxa étwv, ToOTEQUY éray, etc.; and thus, often. In all 
these cases, it is easy to perceive the analogy between distance as to space 
(No. 5), and distance as to time. Both stand on the same general basis. 


HiT. Causal relation of the Genitive. 


(8) This, in the generic sense here designated, is of wide ex- 
tent, and comprises a large portion of the Genitives which are 
put after Verbs. It comprises, (a) The idea of originating. 
(b) Of acquiring, or possessing. (c) Of comprising and com- 
prehending. Of supporting, nourishing, or filling. All of 
these and the like verbs may be regarded as marking or mant- 
festing action, in some respect or other, occasioned by the sub- 
Jects that are designated by the Genitive. 


(e) In some measure distinct from these is the Genitive of 
reason or ground (indirect cause), which merely calls forth ac- 
tion in an agent; (f) Also the Genitive of mutual relations, in 
which one thing is the occasion or condition of the other. 


(9) (a) GENITIVE oF ORIGIN OR AUTHOR. Verbs signifying 
to take rise, originate, beget, or produce, take the Genitive. 


E. g. watgog ayadot sinuses éodiav pevren ee: avtod ipuy éyw I sprung 
from him, etc. | 


(b) Tue GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR PROPERTY is mostly 
placed after edvae and yiveoOau. 


The verbs siué and yivoxas are principally employed here, for the obvi- 
ous reason that other verbs designate action, state, etc., which would be 
inappropriate to the purpose under consideration. As examples: tovt’ 
Eoty "Iwavyvov, this is John’s; mokang avoiag éoti, it belongs to consummate 
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folly; éotiv Sixalov ayvdgos, it belongs to a good man, or @ good man must, 
should, may, can, etc., do thus and so. And so of yivoueu which is often 
equivalent, in this connection, to eiui. Very commonly the noun in the 
Gen. has some adjective of quality with it; as in the last example above. 


(10) (c) GENITIVE oF THAT WHICH COMPRISES OR COMPRE- 
HENDS. When a parlitive sense is intended, the whole which 
comprises or comprehends all the parts, is often put in the Geni- 
tive after a variety of verbs. This is called the Genitive parti- 
tive, because it relates to a partitive sense. This includes, 


(1) Verbs to be, to become ; a8 of avenidgntor—ovtor tay yegaitégwy yi- 
vorvtat, the blameless—these become a part of the more venerable. “They 
think death ta» ueyiotwy xaxay sivas to be among, or a part of, the greatest 
evils.” This head might also be ranked under we In phrases of this kind, 
éx often stands before the Genitive. 


(2) Zo put, place, reckon, count, constitule one as a part of such or such 
a class ; as, P86 eye TOY TEETEELO LEY OY, put me down as one of the persuaded ; 


@uToy goduncs TOY Qidtatoy tEexvwy, he will count him as one of the most ~ 
beloved children. 


(3) Verbs signifying to participate, share, communicate, possess tn com- 
mon; e. g. metéxery tiuay to share the honours; xorvwvreiv tig Suvapens to 
participale of the power; tay xgeay Oradidovan tp impart some of the meat. 
Any verbs whatever, even those which are usually construed with the 
Acc., may take a Genitive where a partitive sense is meant to be con- 
veyed ; as Odys. 6, 98, ontijuae xesay to roast [some] flesh; Thucyd. IL 56, 
Ts vis Ereuov they denteoued [a part of] the country; Plato, Symp. p. 213, 
AaBovtee tay toa taking [some] fillets; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 709, wortexis 
exov téyvng having [something] of the prophetic art, etc. Matth. § 323, See 
Acts 27: 36. Matt. 16: 28. Luke 9: 27. 14: 24, al. 


(4) Verbs which, either ina physical or mental sense, signify to touch, 
come tn contact with, grasp, comprehend, lay hold of ; also verbs of binding 
or connecting together; e. g. antsecFou THis 181006 ° EhaBev aviov tar 1000, 
he took him by the feet ; eoxyapeda tov Eoyov, let us approach the undertak- 


ing; posvav avIantetas, tt touches or takes hold of the mind, etc. Mark 
9: 27. Acts3: 7. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 8: 54. 


(5) To acquire, to obtain; so tuyzavey Zonpatov, lo acquire property ; 
layyavevy evtuzlac, to have good luck, etc. 

(6) To feel after, reach after, rush towards, strongly desire, long after, 
aim at; mostly, both i in a _Physical and mental sense; e. g. ogtyea Pau TOU 
xolov, to desire good ; dguay tay Tedwy, lo rush upon the Trojans ; 3 émuw- 
teipea Fab tivos, to regard any thing (turn towards it); “Extag “Atavtos 
axovtioe, Hector aimed his dart at Ajax. 


(7) ‘To meet, to approach; as QYTLAY MAYNS, to meet the contest ; avttBory- 
gas tagor, to approach the tomb. 

Norte. 1. It is difficult to discern in many of these verbs, their relation 
to a partitive Genitive.. The truth is, they are only secondarily and distant- 
ly connected with such a meaning. E. g. verbs of touching, grasping, etc., 
usually refer of course only to a part of the object touched, grasped, ete. ; 
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then with grasping, etc., is associated the ideas of obtaining, acquiring ; 
mental grasping is desiring strongly; approaching objects, rushing towards 
them, aiming at them, etc., are all indications of a state of mind desirous to 
have control of them, etc. Such is the present theory of these Genitives 
among grammarians. It is too subtile for general apprehension; but, be it 
true or false, the state of facts is not altered by it. 


(11) (d) Genirive or materiaL. This is of wide extent, 
and comprises all those cases, where the Gen. points out the ob- 
ject by or of which any thing is constituted ; which fills any 
thing ; 1s in any way partaken of, or perceived by the senses or 
by the mind ; or which is the subject of discourse, judgment, 
knowledge, and the like. E. g. 

(1) Material for making and forming ; e. g. ‘They pave the way AéPov 
toith stone.’ ‘They make shields yadxov with brass.’ 

(2) The material which fills any thing ; e. g. ‘He fills the cup oivov with 
wine ; ‘The books yéue tovtwy tH» doyoy, are full of these discourses.’ See 
in John 2: 7, Acts 5: 28, al. 

(3) To eat, drink, enjoy, satisfy one’s self; and topically, to have enjoy- 
ment in, to profit by, to reap advantage from ; ; e.g. nivay oivov, to drink 
of wine ; payey cagxds, lit. lo eat of meat ; ovacIar ti45 pidocogias, to profit 
by philosophy, etc. Matt. 16: 1 8. Mark 9: 1. 

(4) Verbs of sense, such as to smell, to hear ; also verbs of mental sense, i. e. 
of perceiving, knowing, supposing, imagining, reflecting, learning, apprehend- 
ing; etc.; e. g. ofery uvgou, to smell of ointment ; axové pov, hear me; yvo- 
gopeta addjlwy, we shall know each other ; poy Devers pov, thou apprehend- 
est me ; évv0G) tou énitevtos, I am considering what has been said, etc.. So in 
Matt. 17: 5, avtov axovete, Luke 2: 46. John 3: 20, al. sine 

(5) Verbs of judging, proving, affirming, and telling ; as ovtws xgives sv- 
Sapoviac, dost thou so judge of good fortune? tov nateos ti pis; tohat dost 
thou affirm of the father 2 sine pot tov viov, tell me of the son ; ‘There is no 
time tov Aéyety tovtwy to speak of these matters.’ 

(6) Verbs signifying lo praise, blame ; as usuqetae tov viod avtoi, he blames 
his son; énauvel tovto Swxgatov, he praises this quality of Socrates. In most 
cases, however, the Acc. of that which is praised, etc., is also connected. 


with such Genitives. 


(12) (e) GEN. OF GROUND OR REASON, 1. e. that which occa- 
sions or calls forth action, etc. This, (as is intimated $100.8. e), 
is somewhat different from the preceding Genitives, inasmuch 
as here the thing designated by the Genitive is considered as ra- 
ther the occasion of action, than as the direct and efficient cause. 

This distinction, however, is too subtile to be easily perceived and made out in 
many cases. But in others it is sufficiently plain. The real facts in regard to 
the construction itself are unaffected by this. 

(1) Here belong verbs signifying any affection of the mind ; e. g. such as 
to desire, long after; care for, look after; tobe pained for, mourn over, 
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oe 


compassionate ; to be angry or displeased, to envy ; to admire, wonder at ; 
to remember, forget, be cognisant of or ignorant of, to be expert or inexpert ; 
to possess capacity, ability, or aptitude. 

In all these, the objects that follow in the Gen. are regarded as the ex- 
citing cause of the state of mind which the verb designates, or as the 
source from which knowledge, experience, etc., spring, or the occasion of 
them, etc. Such examples, however, as being ignorant of, or tnexpert, 
(which are mostly made by adjectives and participles), are more easily 
solved by the Gen. which designates relation, viz. in respect to, etc. 


E. 8 enidupes T0v xachou ° ELvy THY TLOUay, he longs after drinks ; pgovtt- 
Ser 17¢ agetis: adyeiy TUYNS morngas * oixtsiow tou nadous, I pity the suf- 
fering ; ; gohotoFas tov avdgos, to be angry at the man; pdovet tit Hg Go- 
piac (with Dat. of person) ; Sorpates o8 Ths copias (Ace. of _Person); a 
woe tov 1 argos * énthavDaver tov pIovov’ éniotapevos Tis tExri|G° AVE- 
NOTH UW Tie Teyrys, ignorant of the art ;'and so with other adjectives and 
participles denoting fitness etc. In the N. Test., pynpovevete tis 7 VVELKOS 
Ass, Luke 17: 32, Acts 11: 16. 2 Pet. 3: 2, al; émdadéoFon tov sgyou 
upay, Heb. 6: 10; ov... ayyehwy énvdapBeveron, Heb. 2: 16 (figuratively 
interpreted) ; 7) tay Bose pels; 1 Cor. 9:9, Acts 18: 17, al.; xadov %o- 
you éniSupet, 1 Tim. 3:13 émioxonts ogéyetat, 1 Tim.3: 1. Heb. 11: 16. 


(2) Verbs signifying retribution, revenge, complaint, accusation, condemna- 
tion; e. g. ticacPul TiO HOKOTITOS (Acc. of person); édéwtay tvgarridos 
youger Fai TLva TMagavouy, to enter complaint against any one because of 
offences ; Sixatovtar ayaguotias, they condemn ingratitude, etc. 


Nore lI. In the elassics, verbs signifying to eat, drink, or make an offer- 


ing or a libation, in honour of a god, put the name of the divinity in the Gen., 
as oneicoy ayadov Saluovos, make a libation in honour of the good demon. 


Nore 2. When the Inf. mode, connected with a clause, expresses a cause 
or ground like the cases above, the Gen. of it with tov is the usual con- 
struction. | 

(3) Several intransitive verbs, (particularly Zyey, jxecy, and sivas), joined 
with such adverbs as modify their meaning so that it expresses state, con- 
dition, etc., take the Gen. as indicating that to which this state, condition, 
etc., has respect. 

The adverbs are usually 80, xahdc, mETeLes, a6, ONS ores, ih Onn, OUTEG, 
wor, or aoautus; e. g. wg T0ddr eizov, as they were able in respect to thetr 
Jeet, i. e. as fast as they could run 5 gv Exel goevayr, to be sound in respect 
to understanding ; Eurip. El. 2a ayavos xOUEY 5 how do we come off as to 
the contest 2 KoAcis xettas tov nhiov, it lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. 
§§ 337, 338. This is a construction deserving of particular attention, as it 
seems to develope prominently the nature of the Genitive. 


(12) (f) Tse Genitive of MUTUAL RELATION. By this is 
meant, that Gen. which expresses the idea of a state or condition 
which is mutually relative and dependent. Thus to be master 
implies a correlative, viz. to be servant ; to surpass or exceed 
implies something surpassed or exceeded, etc. 

22 
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Under this generic head are ranged many verbs which imply relative 
and mutual action or condition; also verbs, nouns, etc., indicating com- 
parison, superiority, diversity, etc.; and finally the so called Gen. of price 
or value, is also ranged under the same category; e. g. 


(1) Verbs signifying to command, govern, lead, guide, and the like; and 
of course verbs signifying to be subject, to be overcome, to be inferior; as 
avacos AiyUntov’ agye tTovtwy’ iitETIuL THY énLIvuiwy, to be overcome 
by lusts; xpe:ccovew yixeipevor, overcome by superiors. So in the N. Test.; 
e. g. Rom. 14: 9. 2 Cor. 11: 24. 1 Tim. 2:12. James 2: 6. Acts 18: 12, etc. 


(2) Verbs signifying to have the preference, to exceed, to be preéminent, to 
excel, etc.; ©. g. aguotever tw GAAwy’ TovTO imeoBudde TOU xaxov* UimEgeyer 
tay Todday, he stands preéminent among the many, etc. 

(3) Verbs indicating diversity, distinction, unlikeness, etc.; e. g. dtapéger 
Gihog addov, one differs from another. Moreover, the comparative degree of 
adjectives, or any of its equivalents, more usually stands before Genilives of 
comparison ; see Syntax on comparative degree. 


(4) The Genitive of price or value is preceded by verbs signifying to 
buy, sell, erchange, estimate, value, prize, etc.; e. g. Matt. 10: 20, agcapiou 
sokeitat, it is sold for a farthing; Matt. 26:9, moaSijvar noddov, be sold 
Sor much. 1 Cor. 6: 20. Rev. 6:6. So nocov av nolao; for how much 
could you purchase it? tipeoFot noddov, highly to prize; novstoFor nol- 
Aov, highly to esteem or to value much; wryis av addataiuyy, I would ex- 
change my life [for it]. 


Nore. In these last cases, the purchase, estimation, etc., of objects, is 
brought about by the worth, price, value, etc.; so that a mutual relation is 
assumed. Such is the recent solution of grammarians. ‘To me it seems 
more simple and easy to say, that a thing is bought, sold, etc., on account 
of the price; and that it is prized, valued, etc., in regard to, or for the sake 
of, the consideration designated by the Genitive. 


GenrraL Remarks. (1) In nearly all the cases, under this head, where a 
verb takes the Genitive after it, as noted in the examples above brought to view, 
another and different construction is often found, viz. that with a preposition be- 
fore the Genitive, which marks more precisely and emphatically the relation in- 
tended. Earlier writers are more sparing of the prepositions; later ones, and 
with them the N. Test. writers, abound more in the use of them. 

(2) A fbb proportion of the verbs governing the Gen. may also govern the 
Acc. or Dative, pro re naté; but then the mode of expression, and the shade 
of meaning also, is in the latter case somewhat different. The Gen. indicates 
that which, in some sense or other, is the cause, ground, reason, or motive, of 
action, and nor that which is the passive recipient of action or influence. The 
Acc. is the appropriate case to designate the latter. When the Gen. stands after 
a verb, the indication is, that the subject of the verb is the object of the action, 
influence, etc., designated by the Genitive ; and so the Genitive in fact requires 
verbs to be used in a really zntransitive or passive sense. 

(3) in many of the cases where a Genitive of the thing follows a verb, it is ac- 
companied by an Acc. or Dat. of the person affected by the action of the verb; 
e. g. Tavudtw os trys cogias: tude os tov mhovtov: pFovw oor ty¢ coping: wéher 

¢oov, etc. Such cases afford no serious difficulty ; but they can be learned, in 
their full extent, only by practice. 

(4) Such Genitives as designate the way and manner of any thing, are gene- 
rally attended with prepositions; and when this is not the case, they may for the 
most part be solved by some of the preceding principles. The causal Genitive, 
in a nearer or more remote sense, is of great extent. The Genitive which im- 
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plies connection or relation, and so some sort of dependence, in one sense or 
another, and where we may supply before it, in respect to, in regard ta, is almost 
of equal extent. 


§ 101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, and participles. 


(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (viz. as 
designating a part or portion of), may take the Gen. after them, 
in order to indicate the whole to which they stand related. 


FE. g. (a) ‘O pév...0 08; as te pev Tay ovTay... Tae OF THY OYTO, 
(b) Demonsteativer as AS OUTOG, etc; as TOVTO avayxnc. (c) Participles, which 
(with the article) denote a particular class of men; as of RATADUY OVTES avu- 
tay. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, etc., as odtyol, moot, 
TehstatOL, ob Lonsroi, etc.; as Gdiyos av Fecimov, ot onoTOL tay ar Fyunuy, O 
9LLo US TOU Zoovon, etc. And so even in the singular number of the adjec- 
tives; as tulaiva nagdévy. (ce) Interrogatives; as tic Seay; (/) Names 
of towns belonging to a country; as Bydisip ti¢ Tovduias. (g) Adverbs 
of place ; as wldode yainc, in another part of the country ; nov yas; in what 
part of the world ? (h) Adverbs of time; as owé tijs juégas, in the evening ; 
anvixe to qusoas; at what time of the day? (t) Superlatives, (which of 
course indicate a part only); as &ydietos Bacidéwy. Also, of course, such 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as have a superlative meaning; e. g. ESoyos, E£o- 
1a, etc. 


(2) Adjectives, (including participial adjectives), which con- 
vey a meaning like that of the several classes of verbs mentioned 
in §. 100, may take the Genitive after them. KE. g. 


Adjectives and participials signifying division, separation, distinction, 
difference, likeness, or wnlikeness, privation (many with @ privative); agree- 
ment or disagreement, participation, conjunction, union, community, connec- 
nection, proximity ; plenty or fulness and want or deficiency, superiority or 
inferiority, worth or want of worth; knowledge or ignorance, skul or want of 
skill, experience or inexperience, ability or inability, fitness or unfitness ; those 
which signify any affection of the mind; also to be fortunale or unfortu- 
nate; in a word, any adjectives holding such a relation to the noun that 
follows, as may be expressed by In RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO ; take the 
Genitive after them. E. g. addotoy em Lory{sys, a different thing prom know- 
ledge ; ; avjorIuos qusoow, unn umbered in respect to days ( privative) 5 
Opo1og pov, like me; auyyevys avitod, his relative; peotos otvou’ éxvoryjuwv 
teyvig’ éyxoutis éxrPupinv’ tadowa tay udyéswr, etc. 


Nore. These cases are so plain and so numerous every where, that 
particular iJlustration at Jength is not needed, after all that has been said 
above. Almost all these cases are made plain by supposing the relation 
designated by in respect to, in regard to. Adjectives with a partitive sense 
are frequent, in a great variety of forms; but these are mainly comprised 
under No. 1 above. 


(3) The comparative degree of adjectives takes the Genitive 
after it. 


’ 
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Norz. This comes under the head of mutual relation, or of exceeding”, 
excelling, etc. Of course all adjectives in the positive state, which imply a 
comparative meaning, may govern the Genitive case ; -e. g. devtEgos ovde— 
vos’ MeEQutae Toy &exovrtory. The usual comparative is thus: 0 viog pet— 
Cow dor} 108 nateos; but frequently the same idea is conveyed by 9 7 (than), 
and then the same case stands after 7 as before it, e. g. 0 natyo psitor 
7] 0 Vt0S. 
(4) Participials, inasmuch as they retain the nature of the 
verbs from which they are derived, may take the Gen. whenever 


it sustains the appropriate relation to them. 


E. g. Poivixos . . . metcornusvect, made of palm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22; 
mAny sic Suyateos THIS pis, smitten of my own daughter, Eurip. Orest. 491. 
So énigtapevos 1716 soqias, etc. 


§ 102. Genitive after Adverbs. 


(1) Adverbs are so obviously of the nature of adjectives, that 
we might naturally expect the Genitive to follow them, in cases 
like those where it follows adjectives. Such is the fact ; 


E. g. in respect to adverbs of separation, division, such as avev, ywols, 
dlza, nny, etc.; of connection, such as étij¢, onto Pev, petasv, etc.; of direc- 
tion, aim, ev, péyot, etc.; of nearness, proximity, such as évdvtioy, nan- 
ovoy, EY YU, | évemvov, etc.; signifying affection of the mind, such as otor di- 
wyuav* ev tov avdgos, etc., (although these last may perhaps be called 
interjections); and so of many others. 


Nore. Hermann proposed that all such adverbs as govern cases. should 
be called prepositions, when they are found in such a connection; but 
many of them will scarcely come within the strict definition of prepositions. 


§ 103. Accusative after Verbs. 


I place this case next after the Gen., because it is of a nature directly op- 
posite, and therefore may be the better understood by being brought into 
contrast. ‘The sequel will show what is here meant. 


(1) The Acc. case marks the end or object on which the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb terminates. It is always to be view- 
ed as recipient, and not as agent. 


On the other hand; the Genitive marks a cause, an influence, an agent, by 
which the subject of the verb is affected. Transitive, in the proper sense, no 
verb governing the Gen. ‘can be, as represented by the Greek language, 
for the subject of the verb is the recipient of action, influence, etc. ; transt- 
tive a verb must be, as employed by the Greeks, when it governs an Acc., 
although i in its nature, and in other connections it may be intransitive ; e. g. 
in vooow vogeiy, lit. to be sick a sickness, the verb yvoosiy, although in itself 
plainly intransitive, still designates that efficiency in this case which makes 
or occasions yoooy. And so of many other verbs. 
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Note. The Acc. before the Inf., which often marks the proper aoe of 
the Inf, does not come under the present category. 


(A) Space relations of the Accusatwe. 


(2) The original meaning of the Acc. case, (the whither in re- 
spect to space), has been but partially retained in later usage, in- 
asmuch as prepositions are now more usually employed. Still, 
enough of the ancient usage remains, viz. the designation of space- 
relations, to exhibit clearly the idiom of the Greek. Verbs of 
motion, coming, going, etc., precede this Acc. 


E. g. %8a» véas, they went to the ships; aotu poisiy, to go to the city, (quasi 
to go ship-wards, city-wards) ; ixepedor Jouata, let us go home; Endsvos mug- 
yous, he sailed to the towers, et sic al. In N. Test. Acts 27:2, miei» tovg 
xaTa 17;¥ Aaiay tonous, to sail to the places lying along the Asian region. 

Nore. The simple limit of time, to which any thing may extend, is not 
usually designated by the Acc. except it be with prepositions. The ad- 
verbial to téhos, to tedsutaioy, etc., is however of such a nature. But the 
idea of time as a space passed over, is often put in the Acc., as we shall see 
in the sequel. 


(B) Causal Relations of the Asaiaadioe 


(3) Such is the general designation of those relations in which 
the Acc. marks the “result of any agency or influence, or the ob- 
jects on which these are exerted. ‘This extensive category may 
be considered under two heads; (I.) The Acc. of that which is 
actually produced or caused by the action designated through 
the verb. (II.) That which is in any way affected or modified 
by it, or is supposed to be so affected or modified. 

(4) I. Propucep or causep. Here the Greeks use an almost 
unlimited license. What some incautious writers have called 
Hebraism, in the N. Test., viz. the case where a verb is followed 
by its correlate noun, or by an equivalent, is far more frequent 
even in the best Greek writers than in the Hebrew. 


E, g. Bovdny Bovhevew—opagtaver cpogtiay—moaters moartew—doyety 
aoynv—ovisiag Sovdevery—nolsuov nodsusiv—vocoy vootiv—pspiuvay pe- 
giuvov—and so often and every where. In the N. Test. Luke 2: 8, gu- 
Aaccortas pudaxagc—8: 5, ontigas tov onogor—John 7: 24,... xglow xoi- 
yete—l Tim. 1:18. 6: 12. Mark 4: 41. Rev. 17: 6, et sic al. 


Nore 1. The same idiom appears in cases where an equivalent for the 
correlative noun is employed in its stead ; > & g. éxoiunoato UNvov—ExELgs 
govor, lit. he cut a slaughter ; xadsiy ovopa, etc. 

Note 2. It matters not here, whether the verb is in itself transitive or 


intransitive ; for the latter class of verbs are even the most frequently em- 
ployed in such phraseology. 


(5) Kindred to this is the use of the verb and Acc., where the 
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- action does not properly pass to the Acc., but this case is em- 
ployed to designate the result of the action. Properly such cases 
involve a kind of constructio pregnans. 


E. g. mixav poyny, to win a battle (as we express it) 5 vixav vavpoytas, to win 
a naval action. So Fvay stayyélia—yevéSia—yapous, to make a sacrifice on 
account of good news—birth-days—weddings, etc.; méunecy Eogtny, to make a 
procession on account of a feast. 

Norte 1. With some variations, but still as marking effects or conse- 
quences, we have such constructions as Gesu vdwe—Agea nveiv, to breathe 
Mars—nig nveiv—Blénew Agea—xveveoy Aevcowr, looking grim—odvguates 
yonusvat, to weep lamentations, etc. A very wide range is taken by poets 
and orators in the use of such expressions. 


Nore 2. Even the Acc. to mark an end designed or intended, may some- 
times be found; e. g. éety ayyehiny, to come for the sake of delivering a 
message ; Siadacioiae ouvayayortss, assembling in order to constitute a tribu- 
nal, Herod. 6: 85. 


(6) Acc. OF OBJECT WROUGHT UPON OR AFFECTED. This has 
an almost boundless extent, and belongs of course to all nouns fol- 
lowing purely transitive verbs. But the Greek language goes far 
beyond the English idiom in respect to the Acc., employing it af- 
ter a multitude of verbs, where we employ prepositions, adverbs, 
etc., to mark relations. Only such peculiarities need to be here 
noticed, inasmuch as the other cases are too plain and frequent 
to need illustration. 


Nore 1. In such cases as to profit, injure, reproach, sadden, heal, buffet; 
worship, persuade, and many others, our English idiom, like the Greek, takes 
the Acc. But i in verbs like stospely, ageBety, Loyayv (insidiart), Sopupopsiy, 
énitgonstely, svegyeteiy, xOXOUOY ELY, anodidyaaxey, AMOMEVYELY, Fugdeiy, 
davFuvey, pFaver, aparoeiodu, otegety, évdvery, éxdvery, and many others 
of a similar character, where the Greeks employ the simple Acc., we are 
obliged to use prepositions and adverbs. Yet most of these verbs admit 
of constructions after them like ours; and they sometimes govern other 
cases besides the Accusative. 


Norte 2. In order to show to what almost boundless limits such a loose 
usage of the Acc. was extended by the Greeks, take the following samples; 
e. g. verbs of feasting, offering, dancing, etc., in honor of any one, take the 
Acc. in order to designate the individual ; e. g. ®otfow rogevay, lit. chotring 
Apollo, i.e. celebrating Apollo by choirs ; ikicoets ...”Agteury, dance in 
honor of Diana. So the Acc. marks the godhead by which one swears ; 
e.g. Ouruus Aoteur—yy Aia—pa ia, etc. See James 5: 12. = 

Nore 3. Verbs expressive of feeling and affection often put the object to- 
ward which these are directed in the Acc., thus seeming to mark it as influ- 
enced by the action of the verb; e. g. alyety autor, to grieve for him (as we 
must say); and so with aicyiv:cF ou, aidsio9 at, valor, GauBev, eheeiv, &x- 
nanttec9u, and the like, as aioytvouor avtor, I am ashamed of him, ete. 
Such verbs, however, more frequently and appropriately take the Genitive ; 
although many of this nature, even in the N. Test., take the Accusative. 


’ 
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(7) On like grounds with the above usage stands the following 
viz. after verbs of motion we often find the Acc. of the thing on 
or over which the motion takes place. 


E. g. Baiveary odov—Egney odov—ortelyss mig yov—podet yéquoeay, he pass- 
es the bridge—ayety o0ov¢ to conduct over the roads—niéwy tyv Gaiacoar, etc. 
Often, however, our English idiom accords with the Greek here. In 
Greek poetry, verbs of a class opposite to this, viz. verbs of rest, sometimes 
take the Acc.; e. g. xadifuy teinodo—edlua ceuvory juat, I sit [on] a vene- 
rable throne, etc. 


(8) So time passed through or occupied takes the Acc. ; 
specially after verbs designating motion or rest. 


E. g. xeiweto Ovo vixtac, we stay two nights ; eBn Toes vimegus—yey aun 
pévn évvatny nusgay, married nine days ago, etc. 


(9) Measure both of distance and weight is put in the Acc., 
after the verbs which naturally precede them. 


E. g. éxogetcato Svo oradious, he went two stadia; Stvatae inta pvéas, 
tt amounts or is equivalent to seven pounds, etc. 


(10) Tue Acc. or spectaL uimitation. ‘This follows intran- 
sitive verbs and adjectives, in order to mark the object towards 
which action, influence, or attribute is directed. 


E. g. xapvewv tovg opFaluots—tyiavery tag porvas—adyety tove nodac, 
which we express by diseased as to the eyes, etc. So in adjectives of a sim- 
ilar nature; e. g. nodag wxvs—ayados téyrnyv—dOetvol wazny, etc. Often- 
times, moreover, the like relation is expressed by prepositions ; and often, 
also, by the Dative. 

Nore. Under this category may be ranked such expressions (adverbially 
employed) as & 906, typos, Bados, i i.e. a3 lo breadth—heigh!—depth, etc. So 
10 évavtioy, tadda, Aowmoy, notegor, otoy, nodda, and the like when used ad- 
verbially. 


§ 104. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 


(1) In this regimen the Greek extends far beyond our English 
idiom, and embraces many forms of expression which we can 
scarcely imitate even by periphrasis. E. g. 


(a) Verbs governing correlate nouns, or their equivalents, even when 
these verbs are in their nature intransitive, may take two Accusatives ; e. g. 
giliay weyadny pedsi aitov—pé éygaweto taviny Hv yougry—Hy tnea ntE- 
goevta nooonvda, whom he addressed [with] winged words ; xalei pe tovto 
0 OvO"a, etc. 


(b) Verbs signifying to do or speak good or evil ; to make, choose, appoint, 
nominate ; to regard as, declare, represent as, suppose, deem, consider, acknow- 
ledge ; to say, call, name, blame, praise ; to give, take, receive ; to produce, 
increase, form, teach, bring up, etc., may take two Accusatives, where the 
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one denotes the object affected, and the other the effect produced by the 
action of the verb. 

E. g. moui avroy ayoda ... xaxa—aitoug molda te xat xorxa tleye—tots 
thous énoinge mlovaioug—aitdy xahet uyaFov—aigeirar aUTOY OTEaTnYOP— 
avroy vouttes aya ov—rovtoy Tov avS-gomoy movovat Bacidéa—torarta thPe— 
tat yélwta—aitoy maidever cogor, etc. Here one of the Accusatives ex- 
presses a predicate of the object affected ; and therefore this Acc. is usually 
called the Acc. of predicate. This usage is frequent in the N. Test.; e. g. 
John 6: 15. Acts 20: 28. Heb. 1: 2. James 5: 10, al. saepe. 

(c) Verbs of asking, beseeching, desiring, seeking after, inquiring for ; 
also of teaching, and POMemDErNG ; take a double Acc. 

E. g. aitoy OUTED Ggtoy—avtoy étérate Fvyatéga—mnolla didaoxee pe— 
avaurTiow Das xad tous xivdUvoUs. 

(d) Verbs signifying to divide or distribute into parts; to rob or plunder ; 
to hide or conceal. 

E. g. téuves atto uson, he cuts it into parts ; arootepet pe tinny, he robs 
me of honour—avtoy xpuntet nodda, etc ; 

(e) Verbs of counselling, persuading, warning, demanding, compelling to 
any thing, etc., take two Accusatives. 

E. g. neiPer os taita—pé énagsis tavta; Will you excite me [to] these 
deeds ?—tovt0 avayxater ut, he forces me [to] this. 


(2) Of a cast somewhat different are another class of verbs, 
where both Accusatives, which follow, express objects merely 
influenced or affected, the one a person, the other a thing. 


(a) Verbs signifying to put on or off; e. g. g. naida péyay éxdvoas yitave, 
NOWa pixQoy augievyvet tavtoy toy yit@va, he took off a coat from the larg- 
er child, and put the same coat upon the small child. 

(6) Even person and space or time are sometimes ranged under this cate- 
gory ; €. g. avayw as iv O0ov—Oilas opvovortes to Fégos, digging roots 
through the summer. 

(c) In a few cases, two Accusatives of "things are placed together in such 
a regimen; €. g. Unegeréyxety tas vas tov ic Spor, to transport ships over the 
isthmus. 

Nore. What is called by anise oxnMa xaF dhov xat éQO6, (i. e. 
where the whole is named, and then a part is put in apposition as explica- 
tive), belongs to No. J. b above; e. g. avtoy éxadvys tovs opPaluous— 
xovipoy me 00a. 


§ 105. Accusative with the Passive Voice. 


(1) The general principle here is, that where verbs govern 
two Accusatives, the one of a person and the other of a thing, 
the Passive retains the latter. 


E. g. didacxm tudes nagadoaess, but Pass. nagadecsis, as £8:3ciz 9, 2 
Thess. 2:15. ZAnrts: avtov thy xepadry, but Pass. manyeis tyy xepadny. 


ieee, coe ee 
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Norte. The like construction with the Passive exists in cases where the 
active verbs govern an Acc. and Dat., when the Acc. is retained ; e. g. 


TLENITTEUL ES chee Gal. 2:7. Sol Cor.9:17. Rom. 3:2, 1 These. 
2:4. 1Tim1:1. Tit. 1:3. 


REMARK. a true solution of most cases of the nature now under con- 
sideration, seems to be, that the so-called passive verb is in its real nature 
reflexive, i.e. of the Middle voice; e. g. xontovtas ta pétwma, i. e. they let 
their foreheads be beaten. So Kiihner, § 565. 


§$ 105. Other uses of the Accusative. 


The Acc. is often used adverbially, particularly in respect to 
adjectives, participial adjectives, etc. Often it is used indepen- 
dently of any connection with verbs, when it is called the Acc. 
absolute. But these uses are elsewhere explained. See, for ad- 
verbial use, § 84. d. 3; for Acc. absolute, § 114. 4. 


§ 106. DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


(1) The Dative is specially named, by recent grammarians, 
the space-case, because it not only designates the where of ob- 
jects, but even in most of its causal meanings it exhibits merely 
the external and more remote relations, and not (like the Gen. 
and Acc.) the internal and immediate ones. 


Norte 1. (a) The Dative is not confined to the simple relation where or 
wherein, although this meaning takes the lead in point of antiquity. When 
it has such a meaning, it is called, in order to distinguish it, the local Da- 
tive. (b) When the Dative refers to persons, it may designate (in a modi- 
fied sense), the whence, or the whither respecting them. This is its most 
frequent use, and here it is by way of eminence named simply the Dative. 
(c) The Dative, in reference to the whence of things (not of persons), has 
generally an instrumental sense, and is called the instrumental case, or the in- 
strumental Dative. 


Nore 2. The distincticn between the relation of the Gen. and Dative to 
the whence, is rather subtile, and in some cases it would be difficult to 
make it palpable. But in general it may be thus stated. The Genitive 
(designating whence, origin, source of influence, etc.) denotes the agency, 
influence, etc., itself as a cause or agent in operation ; while the Dative in 
respect to the whence, source, etc., denotes only the where of tts commence- 
ment, the place in which it begins, the source or the where of its origin, 
and not the agency itself as continuing in action. So in regard to the 
whither as designated by the Acc. and the Dative; the Acc. denotes the 
tendency or momentum or influence itself, as well as the whither or direc- 
tion of it; the Dative designates the whither of the influence merely, i. e. 
it contemplates it merely in relation to its ultimate object, or, in other 
words, in relation to the place or object to which it finally attains. The 
Dative then, in relation to the whence and the whither, marks the where of 
the commencement and the end of motion, influence, etc. 

: 23 
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Remark 1. In many cases it would be difficult to make a plain application of 
these general principles, because usage has nade so many branches and minute 
subdivisions of the Dative. Still, the where and the zoherein are predominant 

ualities of the Dative, in a more or less palpable form, to a very great extent. 
he whence and the whither, as marked by this tense, are blended in some mea- 
sure with the preceding main relation. 


Remark 2. The instrumental Dative is much narrower in Greek than one 
might expect. The Genitive as designating source, cause, occasion, etc., and de- 
signating them in the lively manner of representing them as actual agents, has 
encroached upon what would otherwise be the natural domain of the Dative. 


[A] The Dative of proper locality. 
(2) Not unfrequently, in more ancient usage, is the place 
where put in the Dative. 
E. g. aiFége vaio, dwelling in the air ; tiuevog xogupi) “Odvpnoio, sitting 
on the summit of Olympus. In later Greck, prepositions, such as éy, ava, 
negl, éni, etc., are usually employed to mark such relations. 


(3) Kindred to the merely local sense is that of the Dative 
which designates the being with or by, or a community or asso- 
ciation with, any thing. 

E. g. avFgomors cel 0 morvngos . . . xaxds, among men, etc. 6 Oonti partic, 
the soothsayer among the Thracians ; oc min9e, so among the mass; avtoig 
iovtsc, going in company with them; attovs avtoig wshadeots SiepPaops- 
vous, them destroyed together with ther houses; and often thus. So 7d: 
otpatg—niy de, he came with an army—with a multitude, ete. 


(4) This orginal relation of space is transferred to time also, 
and here the Dative designates rather a point of time, than a con- 
tinuance or extension of it. 


E. g. ‘he came 1gity juga, on the third day ; ‘he will come 14de yvxti, 
this very night. The Acc. of time differs from this; e. g. ‘they stayed tny 
éntotcay iusour, through the following day’ The Gen., e. g. guazécavto 
TAINS Tis jwégas, Would present a still different view, where time is spo- 
ken of as a kind of sustainer of the fight, as having a kind of agency in it. 
But sometimes the Dative is loosely employed for duration; e. g. paxe@ 
zeovm, Soph. Trach. 599. , 


(5) Another branch of this local Dative is, that which desig- 
nates the things that surround one when he acts, or (as we say) 
the circumstances in which he acts. 


E. g. ‘ we sailed to the port avguw xalg, accompanied by a fair wind ; 
‘she bore thee xax7 aion, with an unlucky omen.’ 


[B] The usual and proper Dative. 


(6) This is employed to designate the direction of any action 
or influence, the where to which it tends, and not (like the Acc.) 
the action or influence as having already reached its destiny and 
affected the object. Here persons are principally concerned. 


— ns. met 
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In the words of the older grammarians: “The person (or thing) fo or 
for which any thing is, or is done, demands the Dative.” But the Acc. de- 
notes the person or thing which any action or influence has already reach- 
ed, and which it has affected. 


(7) This direction may be one that has immediate respect to 
space. 


E. g. he lifted up his hands zaox Seois, toward all the gods ; Sapiorg nde, 
he went toward Samos; avaBiénss avt@, he looks toward him. In prose, 
prepositions are more commonly employed to designate this relation. 

Nore. Most local adverbs have the Dative form; which is easily ex- 
plained on the above ground. 


(8) The appellation, causa. paTIvE, given by recent gramma- 
rians, must be understood in a modified sense. It does not ex- 
press, like the local Dative, a mere proximity of space, or a mere 
external relation of space, but a tendency of action, influence, 
etc., in a certain direction. When this tendency and direction 
merely are noted, a great variety of verbs may take the Dative 
after them. E. g. 


{a) Verbs significant of association, intercourse, communication, imparting, 
participation, etc., in a good or bad sense. 

E. g. Gucdeivy tivt—aAadety tivi—yerezery twvi—hodogeio Fa rwl—ngoots- 
zeodal tin, etc. So with adjectives of me like meaning ; e. g. xovvds, oUp- 
Qovros, suyyevie, etc. 

Nore. This idea of influence directed in a certain way, seems to lie at the 
basis of such regimen as that of verbs of reigning, commanding, etc., when 
they take (as they sometimes do) the Dative. 

(b) Verbs signifying to meet, approach, move towards, and sometimes to re- 
treat ; also to contend, strive with, and rival ; often take the Dative. In all these 
cases, the direction of the action is a plain element of the construction. 

E. g. éyyives avia—tnarvte gira, he meets him; umelxst aut, he yrelds 
to him; puystas aitd, he contends with him ; j asides auto, he rivals him in 
song, etc. 

(c) Kindred to these, are the Datives of following, accompanying, serving, 
and obeying. The direction of the movement, service, etc., is marked by 
the Dative. 

E. g. dxolovte aitg@—eicaxovw aitd—diadézsras aitg—dovdsvw aved. 

(2) Verbs of gwing and taking away; of commanding and exhorting ; verbs 
signifying fitness, propriety, or to be becoming ; take the Dative. 

EB. g. Sos BiBitoy altd—agaigerar BiPrioy avrg—xsdever cot—nagaiviw 
coi—oei av’Ia—noéTe avTM, etc. 

(e) Verbs of pleasing and displeasing ; envying and being angry with; of 
assenting to or objecting, of praising, and blaming ; of helping, injuring, defend- 
ing, and profiting ; govern the Dative. 

E. g. agsoxes aitois—p9 ove aitg—yohovtar avtois, he is angry with them ; 
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ovvaivet pot, he assents to me ; Bon Pe avtg—aptvey avt@—Avowteles avtots, 
he profits them ; Avpalyes avtois, he injures them, etc. 

(f) From the two examples last exhibited may be gathered the principle 
which pervades an extensive use of the Dative, viz. that after all words 
which designate action, influence, etc., that will redound to the profit, gain, 
or honour of any one, or to his injury, loss, or disadvantage, the person con- 
cerned is put in the Dative. This is called, Dativus commodi et incommodi. 

E. g. ngattw tavta cou, I do these things for your advantage; ciwne cos, 
I am silent for your sake; Sézouos tovt0 avtois, I take this for their good ; 
mépevyé wos élnig cwtngiag, the hope of safety for me has fled; yalenoy éoté 
pot, it is troublesome to me; 80 aigzygoy por—évavtioy woi—lvay eyévsto jor, 
etc. Verbs, nouns, or adjectives, ay take the Dative after them, when 
such a relation is intended to be designated. 

GenERAL Remark. The causal sense in verbs ranged under a—-f, is to be un- 
derstood mostly as being only indirect and remote ; (immediate and direct cause 
is marked by the Genitive). In nearly all of these classes of verbs the direction 
or tendency of the action, feeling, affection, etc., is manifestly designated by the 
Dative. Of course the Dative is not to be considered at all in the light of an 
Acc., viz. as mercly marking the passive object of influence, action, etc.; for 
verbs governing the Dative, so far as this tense merely is concerned, are not to 
be regarded as transitive. Proper transitive verbs of course require the Accusative ; 


€. g. tavta wrote: at'ruis, where tavru is the passive object, and avrois points out 
the direction, aim, or purpose of the action. 


(9) Darive or possession. This points outa relation of the 
thing possessed to the owner, or the respect in which the thing 
_ is to be regarded. 

E. g. dott ait@—airoig molia sioww—éyévero ait dvopa, etc. 

Norte. The Gen. is more often employed to designate possession than 
the Dative; but its shade of meaning is different from that of the Dative. 
The Gen. designates the possessor as exercising an active influence over 


the thing possessed; the Dative indicates the being with the owner and be- 
ing of course under his control. 


(10) Dative signifying iN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD To. This 
Dative is frequent, and of wide extent. Leading particulars only 
can be specified. | 


(a) It serves to express a limitation of the general idea contained in the 
predicate; e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 20, “Be not children tats ggeoiv, in respect to 
understanding, but be ye children 17 xaxia, in respect to malice.” Rom. 4: 
20, évedvvapwdn tH nlote, he was strong in regard to faith; so Phil. 2: 7. 
Acts 7: 51. Rev. 4: 3. Heb. 5: 11, and saepe al. 

(6) It often expresses the principle, rule, or guiding influence, according 
to which, or in accordance with which, any thing is done, etc. FE. g. Acts 
15: 1, “ Except ye be circumcised 1@ &Fe Muvoéws, in accordance with the 
Mosaic rites.” 2 Pet.2:21, “The prophecy came not Sequats av oaney, 
according to the will of men.” Job 3: 3. 2 Macc. 6: 1. 

(c) A more extensive use still of this Dative is, to designate persons to . 
whose consideration, act of comparing, estimation, or judgment, any thing is 
submitted, and by whom a decision, etc. is made. E. g. coi cuppoves 
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wovro; does this harmonize, an your opinion ? aig xahos pos Oo matng, how 
lovely ws the Sather + in my view; pol ayada sios, in my view they are excellent ; 
Gol vixjTOUGL, in your judement they will be victorious. 
(2d) Here I would also rank the frequent use of the Dative after words 
expressing likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement or disa- 
greement ; e. g. Fone avrg, he ts like to him, i. e. in respect to op hin: iaog av- 
TO, equal to him, i. e. in regard to him; dvagogos avi, different in respect to 
him ; avpqovos avt@, accordant in regard to hum, etc. 


Nore 1. Very often a participle, or a noun with a participle or adjec- 
tive, denotes the state or condition of a person in respect to whom, or in re- 
gard to whom, any thing is said or done; e. g. Bovdopeva, in regard to him 
who is willing ; ait@ éAxouéva, in respect to him who is hoping. The parti- 

-cle aig is often prefixed in such cases, to moderate the tone of the expres- 
sion; €. g. ag motEvorts, as to one who believes, i. 6. who seems to believe. 

Note 2, There are many other minute shades of meaning in the Da- 
tive, which are not included in these specifications. But these will serve 
to guide the student in most of the cases of this nature which occur. 


[C] Dative instrumental. 


(11) The Dative proper and usual, i. e. the Dative of per- 
son, as we have seen (No. 6), stands nearly related to the 
whither (the Acc.) of objects, although plainly distinguishable 
from it. The instrumental Dative stands related, in a similar 
way, to the Genitive or the whence case; but it is easily distin- 
guishable from it. 


The Genitive designates active and immediate authorship, influence, etc. ; 
but the instrumental Dative, as the very name imports, only secondary or 
antermediate influence. Instruments must be used by others, and hence 
they are of course but secondary causes. The space relatwn, viz. the idea 
of beng with, near by, etc., seems to be plain in most of the cases which 
rank under this category ; for it is action, cause, influence, etc., considered 
in their external relations and as instruments, etc., to which this Dative has 
respect. With this view of the subject it is easy to see, that a variety of 
particulars must be comprehended under this category. E. g. 


(12) (a) Grounp or REason. The instrumental Dative de- 
signates a ground or reason on which any action or feeling is 
based, or which gives occasion to it; particularly in cases of 
mental affection. 


E. g. poBw ansddeiy, to depart through fear; “They were broken off tH 
anwotig, through unbelief,” Rom.11:20. “Ye have obtained mercy 17 tov- 
toy dmuotig, through the unbelief of those, Rom. 11: 30. Gal. 6: 12. So ov- 
TOs zalgovaly uot, these erult on your account; ayavaxtss tH Pavatw avtod, 
he grieves because of his death. 


(13) (6) THe MEANS AND INSTRUMENT are put in the Dative. 
E. g. oxyjatom ehacaone, he smote with the sceptre; axortives atypy, he 
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prerces with a spear ; Iiotapee to innw, Iwill pursue with the cavalry; ava— 
Tespo Qutoy T7 omen pov, I will turn him back by my strength; dvapegesr 
georncet, to excel by virtue of sober consideration, etc. 


Note. Rarely are persons designated as means or instruments, etc. 


(14) (c) Tue way anp manner, with which, in which, or af- 
ter which, any thing is done, etc., is designated by the Dative. 


E. g. 1 Cor. 11: 5, ‘ praying anoxatadinty tH xepalj, with uncovered 
head ;? John 21: 8, mlowagiy niPoy, they came in a small boat. 2 Cor. 1: 15. 
Roi: 4:20. Wortwor oryy, they march in silence ; and so dixn, énipsheda, 
Onuouia, Wig, méby, Sty, etc.; used adverbially as indicating manner, etc. 


(15) (d) THE MEASURE, PRICE, AND WORTH, are sometimes put 
in the Dative, as indicating the means by which, or according to 
which, action, etc., is determined. 


E. g. oivif{orto yadx@ xa adnow, they procured wine by brass and tron ; 
Enucovy tive qihious dgaypatc, to fine any one a thousand drachmas ; peter 
noligi—odiyo—agidua, etc. 

Nore. So also in respect to the object by which any thing is judged, es- 

timated, decided, ete. ; 3 as ota Dpepevos TOUS Asyousvotg, judging by the things 
that are said ; yiyvaaxe tois oyoss cou, I perceive by thy words ; th on éo— 
Fyre sixaler, I conjecture by your dress, etc. 


(16) (e) THe maTeRIaL is sometimes put in the Dative, as in- 
indicative of means. 


E. g. 10 doue yovo® xat agyiga ev jjoxetas, his chariot is well ornamented 
with gold and silver. 


General Remarks. 


(a) In nearly all of the cases where the Dative is used after verbs, other 
constructions are occasionally, and some of them often, employed, viz. those 
in which a preposition is interposed i in order to designate the relation; e. g. 
tytaivery Th miote: and éy TH miotEs ; : Dvapégery avi and & tim; Bantiteo Pee 
vats and éy vate; déyey tivé and mgdg tia; payscFul te and mgds t1— 
ya; and so of most of the other verbs. The Greek language affords wide 
scope for variety in the modes of expression. 


(6) Many of the verbs which take a Dative after them do also demand an 
Accusative ; for all verbs really transitive must of course have an Acc. (ex- 
pressed or implied) which they govern; and then in the way of complement, 
or in order to show the direction of any action, influence, etc., they may, and 
often do, take a Dative. Verbs which admit of but one tense, i. e. the Dative, 
must, as there employed, be intransitive ; for the Dative designates not the 
object passively affected by action, influence, etc., but only the direction of 
it, the where to which it tends, or the whence (external, local whence) from 
which it commences. A different shade of idea, then, is given by the Da- 


tive, from that which is given by the Gen. or Acc.; although for substance - 


the idea may be the same in all three cases. In this way a great variety 
of expression becomes practicable and easy. 


Ce 


= 
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$ 107. The Dative after adjectives, adverbs, and certain classes 
of nouns. 


(1) Adjectives, adverbs, and some nouns, signifying society, 
conjunction, community, participation, intercourse, and the 
like, take the Dative after them. 


E. g. xowvos avtae—avpqoros abrois—otppry da wddoss Feots, lit. com- 
mingled with other gods—xowv ag QUTOIs, in common with them; Exes 4) Prats 
GUTBY xoLywriay GAA ALG, their nature has mutual connection. 


(2) The same classes of words also govern the Dative, when 
they designate proximity, over against, approach, contest, fol- 
lowing, accompanying, and the like. 


E. g. mArjovog near, évartiog over against, éyyts, mélac, etc., take the Da- 
tive after them. So ggg “Hee Ialiadi, Juno had a strife with sha 
So with diadoyos, étns, and the like. 


(3) Likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, aseonient 
or disagreement, expressed by the same classes of wore: take 
the Dative. 


E. g. dpor0g, dpolac, and oporotns—iaos, toa, and igorye, etc. 


(4) In general, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, with a sense kin- 
dred to that of verbs which govern the Dative, may take the Da- 
tive after them, whenever the writer chooses to employ this con- 
struction. 


Note. Many constructions of this nature may be explained, on the ground 
that the Dat. indicates the relation of belonging to, appropriate to, designed 
for, having respect to, on account of, m the view of, etc.; e.g. mapaxshevats 
I ayandyt—iipurvor Isq—éuod Gitcoé eios, in my opinion they are culpable, 
etc. 

(5) The Dative of instrumentality may be put after adjec- 
tives and even nouns. 

E. g. moot tats, swift by means of his feet ; xivnoig 1) cwopats, motion by 
means of the body; ngates Big, deeds done by violence, etc. 


§ 108. CASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 


The Syntactical consideration of prepositions renders it necessary to pre- 
mise some general remarks respecting this part of speech, in order to aid | 
the student in understanding this somewhat difficult subject. 


(1) We have seen that cases have their origin in the relations 
of space,$ 96. Sois it, also, with all the original and proper 
prepositions ; for they primarily relate to modifications of space. 


Nore 1. It is now made sufficiently plain by recent grammariana, that 
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all the original Greek prepositions were at first mere adverbs of place. 
Accordingly Kiihner has shown, in his admirable development of their 
meaning (Gramm. §§ 596—618), that their primary signification accords with 
this view of the subject ; and he has given us (§ 618) examples from lead- 
ing Greek authors of the use of nearly all the prepositions in the simply 
adverbial sense, besides many preceding illustrations in regard to their lo- 
cal sense when joined with nouns. The difference, and the only difference, 
which can now be really made between prepositions and adverbs, is, that the 
former relate to and qualify nouns, while the latter relate to and qualify 
VERBS OF ADJECTIVES. 

Norte 2. Illustration of the relations to space: 7498 é tijg modes, he 
came FROM the city ; i3n sig t7y oixiar, he went INTO the house ; otxet éni to 
beet, he dwells on the mountain. 


_ (2) Prepositions, in themselves, even when they are placed 
before different cases, seem to retain substantially their original 
meaning ; but this is necessarily modified by the cases with which 
they are connected. 


E. g. maga means near by, with ; so 7Ads nage tov Bactéwe, lit. he came 
from the near of the king; 78 waa toy Sacdéa, lit. he went into the near 
of the king ; tot maga tw Bacrdst, lit. he stood in the near to the king. 

Norte 1. Of course the meaning of several prepositions is such, that they 
cannot stand before all the cases. Hence it follows, that some are associ- 
ated with the Gen., or Dat. or Acc. only ; some with the Gen. and Acc. ; 
and some with all three cases. 


(3) Prepositions, in their original meaning, do not strictly re- 
late to the simple whence, and whither, and where, for these re- 
lations are expressed by the cases themselves ; but they desig- 
nate what grammarians now name dimension-relations. 


I. g. they designate such relations as with, near, by, on, in; before, be- 
hind ; above, below ; out of, into; to, from; through, around, etc., differing 
from the simple relations which respect motion or rest, and are designated 
by whence, whither, where. 'These latter relations are shown by the aid of 
the cases merely. Yet in translating the Greek, we cannot exhibit this 
matter in a true light, because our idiom will not express what the Greek 
expresses. 


(4) The relations of space, which prepositions originally de- 
signated, are easily and naturally transferred to time ; and finally 
they came to be employed in expressing all the various relations 
of causality, either as to the source, manner, or direction of 
agency, influence, etc. In the progress of time the divisions of 
meaning became so various and nice, that it is difficult, in many 
cases, to trace a relation to the original space-meaning. 

Note 1. In most cases the relation to space is sufficiently plain to an 


attentive reader; e. g. payecFat regi tivos, lit. to fight about or around one, 
viz. 80 as to guard and defend him, but secondarily, as we now employ the 
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phrase, to fight for one, or on his account. The easy transition from rela- 
tions of space to those of time may be illustrated thus: 290 tay nvl@y to- 
1, he stood before the gates (space), 200 tig Nusoas anjAGer, he went away 
before the day (time); é 179 molews anéquys, he fled from the city (space), 
éx tou‘ noléuou éyéveto signyn, immediately after the war came peace (time); 
éy tavtyn 17 Zwod, in this region (space), éy tov1@ tq yoorw, at this time 
(time), etc. 

Nore 2. The original space-relation, as a basis, may be easily discovered in 
a great variety of phrases which now designate causal relations; e. g. mgat- 
tEtul 1 UNO TLYOS—nOUS TLYOS—nUEE TLYOS—éx TLvVOG—OLEa TLYOG, something is 
done by, with, near, from, through, some one, i.e. by one as agent; with his con- 
currence and aid; by his immediate influence or agency, or as proceeding 
from him, i.e. from him as the real source and author ; by him as instru- 
ment or means, etc. All these shades of difference in meaning evidently 
have their bases in the original space-relations of the words in question. 


§ 109. Prepositions before the Genitive only.* 
(1) These are avti, mod, ano, éx (2). 


The relation of azo and éx to source, (the whence), is obvious. “Avti and 
090, a8 indirectly designating dependence, are employed in like manner with 
the Genitive. 


Note. Many adverbial words, such as dixny, déuas, yoo, Evexo, Exnte, 
etc., are also constructed with the Gen., as a species of improper preposi- 
tions; see § 102. 1. 


§ 110. Prepositions before the Dative only, 


(1) These are é», ovy (Ev») 


These obviously accord with the nature of the Dative (the where). So 
the adverbial upa. 


§ 111. Prepositions before the Acc. only. 
(1) These are ava, eis, (é), og (fo). 


These plainly relate to the whither, i.e. they indicate a meaning appropri- 
ate to the Acc. case. Ava, up toward, up on, throughout; (in older poets 
sometimes found with the Dative in the sense of on); &¢ (és) toward, to, unto, 
tnto, 


§ 112. Prepositions before the Gen. and Accusative. 


(1) These are dla, xara, unéo. 


With the Gen. da, originally and locally, meant through and therefrom ; 
with the Acc., only through. Kata with Gen., from above downtoards ; with 


* Only the so called original prepositions are here and in the sequel taken into 
consideration, 
24 


~~ 
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Acc., towards, from a more elevated object. “Yaég with Gen., over away ; 
Acc., over, clear over or thoroughly over, beyond. The derived or secondary 
meanings correspond with these distinctions, in many cases; in some it 18 
difficult to distinguish the correspondencies. 


§ 118. Prepositions with the Gen., Dat., and Accusative. 


(1) These are augi, negi, éni, wera, nage, nods, and v7. 


(a) “Augé and zegi are scarcely distinguishable in their original meanings. 
With the Gen. around, lhe surroundings, as dependent on the object which 
they encompass; ‘Dat. around, as the place where, i.e. near to something ; 
the Acc. marks the around of objects to which any thing or person moves, 
advances, tends, etc. (b) J:nt with the Gen., on, something as bearing or 
sustaining the action indicated by the verb; Dat. on, as the place of delay, 
rest, stay, etc.; Acc. on as the where of motion, etc., dvaSavev éxt Iouvor. 
(c) Meru with Gen., with, i.e. communion, participation ; with the Dat, with 
in the sense of resting in the same place; the Acc. notes the direction of 
action, etc., to the midst or the within of any thing. (d) aga, moos, the 
first relates more to the ezlernal relations, the second to the internal. With 
Gen., near, nert to, so that the Gen. means from or out of the near; Dat. in 
the near, spoken of staying, resting, etc.; Acc. motion, etc., foward the near 
or before the near, etc, (e) “Tao, with Gen. from under, out of or away from 
the under ; with Dat. under as the place of rest, e. g. imo yijg stvat; with Acc., 
motion, etc., joward the under, e. g. tévas Uno yaiay, lo go under ground. 

GENERAL Remark. It will readily be seen, that [ have aimed here only at 
giving the uriginal space-relations of the proper prepositions. The time-relations 
and the causal relations, are also given in Winer, Kihner, and others ; but as the 
lexicons now give these meanings,they may well be dispensed with in a grammar, 
Here only so much is given as will serve to lead the student to some proper 
knowledge of the original source and design of the prepositions. For brevity 's 
sake. 1 have omitted exemplification, for the most part, as every good lexicon will 
furnish it. It is plain enough, that the same preposition, when employed before 
different cases, retains substantially the same meaning in itself; but as it is joined 
with different cases. these modify the meaning so that we are, in translating, 
obliged to express the various relations by various phraseology. For example, 
(as before given), z7uox, near to, may be before the Gen., as ‘ he came aucu Tod 
crear eee near the king ;”’ so, “ he went quvu tur Bundi. to the near of the 

ing; and “ he stood mavu th Buatiel, in the near of the king”? While the 


preposition in itself remains the same, the relations of the near are altered by the 
cases theinselves with which the preposition is connected. 


Nore 1. Prepositions are not only connected with adverbs when the 
latter have the sense of nouns, as ec vi'y, éx tote, etc. but are often con- 
joined or combined in one word, as inoxatw, tnzouvw, tungoodr, Exna~ 
Ac, ete. 

Nore 2. CONSTRUCTIO PREGNANS MADE BY SOME PREPOSITIONS. (a) Af- 
ter verbs of motion, frequently the Dative with é», (sometimes with augi, 
negl, ént, nos, tno, but not often), follows in the saine sense as the Acc. 
with ec. Such constructions involve the idea of resting or abiding in a 
place, as the sequel of going to it; e. g. John 5: 4, ‘an angel xuréSuive ev 
7 xoduBij Foe, went down to [and took his station] in the pool; Luke 7: 17, 
‘a report étijASey év oly ti Iovduig, went into [and spread] in all Judea.’ 
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So Rom. 5: 5. Matt. 10: 16, et al. The same usage is very common in 
the classics; e. g. Thucyd. 4: 42, év ‘Aunouxia ... atysomy, they went [and 
abode] in Amprachia; Ael. V. Hist. 4: 18, ‘Plato xarjlde... ev Sexehio, 
came to [and abode] in Sicily,’ and saep. al.; see Winer’s Gramm. § 54. 4. 
Kiihner, § 621l.a.b. As the direct antithesis of this, (b) Verbs of rest often 
take the Acc. with et¢ after them, so as to denote the coming to a place, as 
well as staying in it; e.g. Matt. 2: 23, xuoxyory tic modiw Nuluoed, i. e. [he 
came to] and dwelt in the village Nazareth; John 9: 7, viwat sig ty xoltp- 
By Foar, [go to] and wash in the pool; Mark 2:1. John 1:18. So in the 
classics; e. g. Aig épar'n sig ovr, a lion [came into] and showed himself in 
the path; Odys. 0. 51, ¢¢ Dgovovs Eovro, [they mounted] and sat upon 
thrones; and al. saepe. See Winer and Kiihner, ut supra. In such con- 
structions, brevity and energy of expression are conspicuous. See Rob. 
Lex. under éy and ste. 


Note 3. The same prepositions are occasionally connected in the same 
sentence and with the same nouns, sometimes with different and design- 
edly opposite senses, (e. g. with the Gen. and Acc.); and at other times, 
merely for rhetorical effect, or to designate an idea considered in all and 
every respect; see in Gal. 1:1, otxan urPgotay, ot dé Sie uvFyortor, aide 
Ox I. Xgictov. So in Rom. 3: 22, 11: 36. Eph. 4: 6. Col. 1: 16, al.; and 
in like manner in the Classics. 


Nore 4. When several nouns in succession follow, before which the 
same preposition is designed to stand, it is repeated in case there is any 
special cause for marked distinction and emphasis ; and omitted more usually 
in other cases. See in Luke 24: 27. 1 Thess. 1: 5. Luke 13: 29. Phil. 
1: 7 Rom. 4:10. John 4: 23. Luke 21: 26. Acts 15: 22. 16: 2, et al. 
saepe. So in the classics; Kiiliner, § 625. 


Nore 5. The simple adverbia! use of the primitive prepositions is unu- 
sual in the N. Test.; 2 Cor. 11: 23, uxéo #0, 1 am more, is an example. 
In the classics, wetu dé, but afterwards, novos Jé, and besides, aid the like, are 
frequent. But the use of prepositions with appropriate nouns, to supply 
the place of adverbs and adjectives, i is almost too common to need exem- 
plification; e. g. dc tnouoviis, patiently; Se upoootync, imprudenth ys; tig 10 
muvrelec, perfectly ; és adixou, unjustly; év adndeia, truly; éa éiaids, as- 
sured; éy tayet, shortly. 


§ 114. Regimen by Verbs compounded with prepositions. 


(1) Compound verbs may be divided into two classes; (1) Such as have 
so entirely combined the prepositions with them as to make i in reality but 
one word and designate but one simple idea, e. g. uetad dover to impart, 
noouyery to precede, anodexatoi ty to tithe; or those where the preposition is 
used adverbially and designates intensity, as énifnreiv, Siaredeiv, cuvtedety, 
etc. (2) Those which retain the power of the preposition as such, and 
generally demand a correspondent case. 


Nore. It is only with the latter that we are ieee concerned. The 
former class often take a case after them which is in conformity with the 
adverbial preposition. Yet it is not the preposition itself, but the mean- 
ing of the verb considered as a whole which regulates such instances; for 
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often the case that follows, differs from that which the preposition alone 
weuld govern. 


, (2) Usually a preposition, compounded with a verb, governs 
the same case as when standing alone. 


Nore 1. Usually is all that can be said; for the exceptions are many. 
Thus, (a) Verbs with 1g0, amo, éx, take the Gen.; but with ayri, the Dat. 
or Gen. (b) Verbs with ovr, the Dat.; with év, Dat. and Acc. (c) With 
gic, the Acc.; with ava, Acc. and Gen. (d) With xata, taég, Acc. and 
Gen.; with dia, Acc. and Dat. (e) With augl, mage, Acc.; megi, Acc. and 
Gen.; vo, Dat. and Acc.; peta, Gen. and Dat.; éai, Acc., Gen. Dat.; 
moos, Dative. Even here the practice is not uniform. 


(3) Besides the wsual regimen mentioned in No. 2, it is very 
common for compound verbs either to repeat after them the 
Same preposition which they contain, or else to employ another 
one of equivalent or kindred meaning. 

E. g. (a) The same preposition; as anoBaivey ano—éxxontey éx—etio- 
psgery sis—éenitiSévar eni—nooonintey mgos, etc. (b) A kindred preposi- 
tion; a8 avaBaivery mgog—éxnogevic Pas ano—éuBavely sic—xataBaivery ane 
—mgocpsvery ey, etc. 

Nore 1. Which of these various ways of construction in Nos. 2, 3, is 
the most common to any verb, can be decided only by a Concordance or 
a registry of usage. Enough, as it respects the principles of Syntax, for 
the student to know, that either of them may be employed, although some 
verbs seldom employ any other construction than that designated in No. 2. 

Genera Remark. As compound verbs, even when the meaning of the pre- 
position is in general distinctly preserved, are not always employed in the same 
sense, so, when the sense varies, the regimen may vary, according to the real 


meaning of the verb. In other words; the general principle of conforming the 
regimen to the prepositions, is by no means universal. 


§ 115. Cases absolute. 


(1) Cases aBsoLure mean those cases which are not connect- 
ed or interwoven with the texture of a sentence, according to 
the usual laws of grammatical construction. 


(2) Tue Nominative not unfrequently stands as absolute. 


E. g. Acts 7: 41, 6 Mwivons ovT0s .. . Oix oidupev ti yéyovev avta, this 
same Moses . . . we know not what has become of him; Rev. 3: 12, 6 vex, 
I017)00) AUTOY OTVAOY, x. 7. 4., as to the conqueror, I will make him a pillar, etc. 
Acts 20: 3. John 7: 38. 1 John 2: 27, al. saep. So, often, in the heathen 
classics, and in the Hebrew language. Participles, also, not unfrequently 
follow a like construction ; see § 171. 1. 


(3) THe Genitive agsotute. This is very frequent, and is 
employed in a variety of ways. 
- (a) Principally it is employed, where a clause is inserted, in 
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which the agent differs from the principal agent of the sentence. 
E. g. aurou évOuundevros, dou ayyedog Kugiov x.t. 4. Matt. 1: 20. 
2: 1, et passim both in the N. Test. and classics. (b) But some- 
times the agent is the same in both cases; e. g. uvyjorevdelong 
TNS UNTOOS avtov ... Evoeon év yaortgl éyovoa, Matt. 1:18. This 
latter construction is not very common ; but it occurs in the class- - 
ics occasionally. 


(3) Tue pative assoLuTe. This is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the Genitive. 


E. g. Matt. 8:1, xataBavts ait, having gone down; Matt. 21: 23, 2- 
Sorte avr, when he had come. So also in the classics ; meguiovts 1 évcav- 
t), Xen. Hist. Graec. IIL 2. 25; vor... aévts, Theoc. 18. 29. This con- 
struction, however, is not frequent. 


(4) Tue Accusative aBsoLUTE. In some cases, the Accu- 
sative appears to stand as absolute,i. e. as unconnected with any 
regimen of a verb. - But in the N. Test., most of these admit of 
solution, by supposing an elliptical construction. 


E. g. Rom. 8: 3, 10 aduvatoy tov yoyxov may be considered as absolute, 
or we may supply émoincs 6 Seog. See also Acts 26: 3. Eph. 1: 18. Luke 
24: 46. Rev. 1: 20; 21: 17, with suggestions by Winer, § 32. 7. 


Nore. Kiihner distinctly acknowledges such a construction, § 566, § 
670, and produces examples from the classics. He justifies it by saying, 
that ‘any object of interest to the speaker’s feelings may be proposed as 
the subject of consideration, by marking it with the Accusative form.’ Un- 
der the so-called Anacolutha, we shall find participles not unfrequently used 
in the way here specified. 

Genera Remark. It appears, then, that all the cases may be employed, and 
are occasionally employed, as absolute. The Vocative is so in its own nature, 
and by usage all the other cases are occasionally dissociated from their common - 
grammatical connections and relations. A proper knowledge of this fact may 
serve to free the N. Test. writers, in many cases, from the charges of solecism 
and ignorance of Greek construction, which have not unfrequently been made 
against them. The Syntax of the Participle will give still more information re- 
specting the usages noted in this section; see § 171 seq. 


§ 116. Apposition of Nouns. 


(1) Apposition means the placing of one noun by or with an- 
other, and in the like predicament, in order to designate some at- 
tribute or modification of that other. 


E. g. ‘Howdng, 6 Baowsvs—Zoxgatys, 0 copes. 


Nore |. As a matter of course, the like case, number, and gender, in both 
nouns, are required, unless special reasons, (as in the case of attributive ad- 
jectives) may exist for varying any of these. Where such reasons do ex- 
ist, (and they are not unfrequent), this general principle is not adhered to. . 
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Note 2. Attributive Adjectives which follow their noun, are (for sub- 
stance) to be considered as in apposition with it. Moreover 8 pronoun may 
take a noun after it in apposition, as well as a noun; e. g. tpéts, 08 aogods 
—éxsivos, 0 Bucthéug. 


(2) Not only single words, but whole clauses, single or suc- 
cessive, may constitute apposition. 


E. g. ‘I beseech you to present your bodies, Sualay Cacar, aycav, Eva— 
geotov 1H Fee), Ty Aoyixiv Autoeiay, Rom, 12: 1; where the three last 
clauses, or the last alone, may be regarded as in apposition with dvaiuy. 
So 1 Tim., 2: 6, ‘Who gave himself, avtilutgoy inég WayTO, TO pugtugioy 
xmvgors tdiotc, where the last clause is the apposition to avtikurgovy, <A pe- 
culiar case exists in Mark 7: 19, xu tig tov apedoava éxmogeteran, xx9 aul— 
{ov navta, where xaPagivor inet part. in the Nom. case) is in apposition 
with the whole of the preceding clause. See a peculiar case of suspension 
in 2'Tim. 1: 3—S. 


Note. Use of the Article in apposition. For this, the reader is referred 
to § 89. 6, where he will find the usage developed. 


(3) Apposition, for substance, may be made by a Gen. case, 
following the noun to be qualified. The number of the latter 
noun in apposition, also, occasionally differs from that of the 
main one. 


E. g. in Latin, Hebrew, and English, we have city of Rome ; in the two 
former, river of Euphrates. So in Greek also, there seems to be some in- 
stances in which the Gen. is equivalent i in sense to a noun in usual appo- 
sition: as 2 Cor. 5: 9, 16y gga, Fore tov nvevuatos, the Spirit as a pledge. 
Rom. 8: 23, my anagziy tov nvetpatos, the Spirit as first fruits. Comp. also 
Rom. 4:11, onysiory ... wegetourcg. Acts 4: 22. 1 Pet.3: 7. Col.3: 24. Rom. 
8:21. 2 Cor. o: 1. Heb. 6:1. 12:11. Eph. 4: 9 (perhaps). See Winer, 
§ 48. 2. 

In respect to number ; 1 John 5: 16, xOL Saoes aure) Curvy, Tors auaotavou— 
Gt [4] 1Q0S TOY. Seruros, where «v1 and aueotavovgt are in apposition, 
(constructio ad sensum.) 


(4) Aétraction not unfrequently changes the case of nouns in 
apposition. 


E. g. 1 John 2: 25, airy éotiv 4 énayysiia jy avtos éennyyeilato, tly, ty 
fwjy 17v aiwvioy, where 3» puts fajy into the Acc. by attraction, while in re- 
ality it is in apposition with 7 énayyedia. So Phil3: 18. Plat. Phaed. p. 86. 
Hipp. maj. p. 281. 

Remark L The natural position of the noun in apposition is in ummedt- 
ale connection with the leading noun; but, (a) Sometimes an intervening 
clause comes between them; e. g. in James 1: 7. 2 Pet. 2:6. (b)Some- 
times the subordinate word precedes; as in Tit. 1: 3, xur émitay yyy tow 
awtigos yuav sot, where 9sov immediately follows rect as to the 
logical connection. So 1 Tim, 2:3, 2 Tim. 1:10. Luke 1:26. 2 Pet. 1: 
IL. 2: 20. 1 Cor. 11: 3, al. 
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Remark If. Perhaps apposition is more frequent in the N. Test. than 
many critics seem to suppose. Comp. Rom. 8: 23. EEph.1: 7. 2: 15. Col. 
1: 14. Luke 2: 30, 32. Rom. 9: 16. 1 Cor. 11: 10. Heb. 12: 22, 


N. B. A peculiar usage takes place when a possessive pronominal ad- 
_ jective has a noun in apposition ; for the pronoun-adjective agrees in form 
with the ’ principal noun, while its noun in apposition takes the Genitive ; e. g. 
euis, tov «Piliou Bios, meaning the life of wretched me, or of mea wretch, i 1. e. 
éuou tov aSilov. The reason of this is, that éucc (adj.) signifies the same 
in substance as éuov (pron.) would in the latter construction. 


§ 117. ADJECTIVES. 


The cases which are governed by adjectives have already been treated of in con- 
nection with the regimen of cases by verbs; viz. the Genitive after adjectives, 
§ 101; the Dative, § 107; the Accusative, § 103.10. It remains here to notice 
some other circumstances which are matters of interest in regard to this part of 
speech. 


Concord of Adjectives. 


(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 


Nore. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined with it 
as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be imperfectly 
or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is a predicate 
in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is complete without it, 
and the adjective only adds some new limitation or modification. 


(2) Concord merely ad sensum and not as to form, is frequent 
in respect to adjectives. 


E. g. (a a) In respect to gender ; aS Tx OTOATEUATA... évdedupévor, Rev. 
19:14; ra dome EFvn ... éoxotirusrvor, Eph. 4:17; gaval pryodlm.. 
Asyovtss, Rev. 11: 15. And 80, frequently, in the classics. (b) In regard to 
number; to 2ijPoc... yuigovtss, Luke 19: 37; 6 daog... &xPupCor, 
Acts 3: 11. So in the elassica: e. g. Tv Modw... ovtas, Thucyd. Ll. 79, 
and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

Nore. In Rev. 14: 19, we find 1» Anvoy ... tov usyav; but Ayrog is it- 
self of the common gender ; Sept. Gen. 30: 37, 42. 


Repetition. 
(3) When the same adjective is repeated before nouns of dif- 
ferent gender which are connected, and precedes these nouns, it 


is conformed in each case to the gender of the respective nouns ; 


but if both nouns are of the same gender, it is commonly inserted 
but once. 


E. g. nica docs... xai nay Sodonue, James 1:17; notanot Aldor xai 
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MOTAM Mt oixodopcl, Mark 13:1, Acts 4:7 On the contrary, where the 
adjective i is not repeated; nodda tégata xal onuea, Acts 2: 43; nosxidasc 
yooo.s xai Bacavors, Matt. 4: 24. 13: 32. 9: 35. al. Exceptions to the first 
rule, however, may be seen in Luke 10:1. 2 Thess. 1:4. al. The same 
usages are found in the classics. 


(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, if inserted but once, may take the gender and number of 
either of the nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

E. g. tig te piln, modenol te payas te, Ll. 2, 891. But also ayyea navta, 
zavhol ts oxapides te, tetvypeva, Odyss. 4, 222. 

Nore. In names of persons the masc. takes precedence of the fem.; the 
fem. of the neuter; e.g. o arg xab 1) yur) UYaSor Eioi—yuvaixes xot edie 
xodai sics. In the successive names of things, when the gender differs, no 
regard i is paid to lett but the attribute is neuter plural; e. g. Aidou “ab 
Etda xal xéoauos . .. ovdéy xorjouua. 

N. B. In ace to the relative aia occupied by adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 


Various uses of adjectives. 


(5) With the article they are often employed, (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 


E. g. to aodevés . . [tH5 évtodijs] Heb. 7: 18; 10 pwoor tov Seot, and 
to aadnves tou ‘Sob, 1 Cor. 1: 25. Rom. 2:4. Heb. 6:17. 2 Cor. 4: 17. 
8:8. So te aopata [tov Fe0v], Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is very common 
in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 


(6) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently sup- 
plied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the preceding noun 
on which it depends. Such a Gen. is called attributive ; see 
§ 99. 


E. g. toig Aoyors tis LagLTOG, Luke 4:22; oixovouos tijg adixlas, unjust 
steward, Luke 16: 8; viog tijg avanns, beloved son, Col. 1: 13. Luke 18: 6. 
Rev. 13: 3, et al. saepe. 

Nore. The Srequency of this in the N. Test. may be called Hebraism; for 
although this idiom is by no means foreign to the classic Greek, it is more 
common in the poets than in the prose writers; see Matth. § 316. f. 


(7) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is put in the Genitive. 


E. g. éni mhovtou adDyhoryty, i wn riches that are deceitful, or in deceitful riches, 
1 Tim. 6:17; éy xouvornte Curis, in a new life, Rom. 6: 4; évéoyevay mha- 
ys, strong delusion, 2 Thess, 2:11. So not unfrequently in the Hebrew 
SS.; Heb. Gramm. § 440. 


Nore. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., follows two words 
connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it usually relates to both as one whole; as 1@ @7/- 
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pate tio Ouvapens autor, by his powerful word, Heb.1: 3. Rev.3: 10. 13: 3. 
Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appropriately con- 
nected only with one of the words; e. g. Rom. 7: 24. Acts 13: 26. 


(8) In a few cases, the feminine of adjectives seems to stand 
for the neuter ; according to the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. avtm and Saruaoty in Matt. 21: 42. Mark 12:11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept.); and in the Sept. such an idiom is not 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test. it is scarcely to be found. 


(9) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by 
the use of vios, zéxvov, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly 
Hebraistic. 

E. g. viol amsSetas* téxve purds—vnaxoiis—doyiis—xarigas. The 
Greeks use naides ituroav—dSvotijvayr, etc., where however the Gen. is not 
an abstract noun. Expressions | like the above are common in most lan- 


guages; but their frequency is peculiar to the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects. 


(10) Neuter adjectives, either singular or plural, with or with- 
out the article, are often used in an adverbial manner. 


E. g. m9atoy, 10 mQdtoy, ne ative, dreadfully; pixoa, sopwtata, aic- 
‘gota, etc. See § 84.3. ¢. 


§ 118. Comparative and Superlative degree of Adjectives. 
Comparative. 


(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Genitive 
after it; see $ 101. 3. 


(2) The comparative degree is often expressed in the N. 
Test., by the positive form of the adjective connected with 7, 
than. 


E. g. xalow cov éoti... %, etc., if is better for thee . . than, etc., Mark 
9:43. So Mark 9: 45. Matt. 18: 8, 9, al. ‘The same usage is occasionally 
found in the classics: as éuot mixgog .. . 7 xetvorg x. t. A, Soph. Ajax. 981. 
Comp. Luke 15: 7. 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the like expres- 
sions; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close copy of the 
Hebrew comparative. When 7 is thus employed, the word which follows 18 
an the same case as that which precedes. 

Nore. The older grammarians say, that waddoy is to be supplied by the 
mind before 7 in all cases of this nature. Recent grammarians do not 
deem this to be necessary; see Kiihner, § 747. 


(3) The positive degree followed by nage or uzeg, is some- 
times employed to designate the sense of the comparative. E. g. 
(a) Haga; as auaotodo: Tae navtag tovg Tadtdatove, greater sinners, OY 


sinners above, more than, Luke 13:2. Rom. 14:5. In Heb. 1: 9, the same 
25 
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sense is made by saga after nouns. The same preposition, moreover, is 
very common after the comparative degree; as nléov naga, Luke 3: 13; 
diaqogutegoy naga, Heb.1: 4. (b) “Ynéo; which is employed in the same 
way as maga; e. g. Luke 16: 8, Heb. 4: 12. In all these respects, paral- 
lels are found in the classics. Other prepositions are found in them also, 
before the Genitive of comparison, e. g. such as éné, 90, avti; see Kiih- 
ner, § 588. 


(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied, but not expressed. 


E. g. Acts 17: 21, te... xawvotegov, something more recent than even what 
was called new; Acts 25: 10, xaddsoy, better than 1; 2 Cor. 7: 7, waddoyr 
Zagijvan, rejoice stul more than I did before, viz. on the arrival of Titus. So 
in Phil. 1: 12 Acts 27: 13. John 13: 27. Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11: 1], al., ex- 
amples of the like kind may be found; and so in the classics, Matth. § 457, 

Nore 1. Ma@ddoy and ét, put before the comparative, make an intensive 
sense; as uwadhow neguocotegoy, the more abundanily, Mark 7:36. Phil. 1:23. 
So &tv uaddoy, stul more, Phil. 1: 9. Heb. 7: 15. The same usage is found 
in the classics. 


Note 2. For mgotegoy (compar.) mga@toy seems to be used in John 1: 
15. 15: 18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1: 1. 


(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, 
strictly speaking, the comparison is with something which be- 
longs to the person. ; 

E. g. uagtugiay pelt tot “Iwavvov, testimony greater than John’s, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5: 36. Matt. 5: 20. Comp. 1 Cor. 1: 25. 
This construction is frequent in the classics; Herod. IL 134. Matth. § 453. 


Superlative. 

(6) The so called superlative degree may be either compara- 
tive or absolute. In the comparative sense, other objects are 
actually compared with it, and the precedence over them is 
marked by the form of the superlative. In the absolute sense, 
the superlative stands alone, and may designate a degree abso- 


lutely the highest ; or may constitute merely a highly energetic 
mode of expression. 


N OTE. The comparative Superlative usually takes the Gen. after it of 
the object with which the comparison is made; e. g. navtwr arFounuy 
a QLoTtoS. 


_ (7) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive joined with a noun which desig- 
nates the class of persons or things to which it belongs. 


E. g. svdoynpsyn ov év yuvaitiy, lit. thou art the blessed one among women, 
ji. e. most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1:28. This is like the He- 
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brew D233 2973; but examples of the like kind are not wanting 
in the Greek classics, e. g. lla YUVELKOY, Eurip. Alcest. 473; rf) oxeths 
avdoay, most miserable man! Aristoph. Ran. 1081; astog wxis dy MOTAYOLS, 
the eagle 18 the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. il. 76. 


(8) The Heb. superlative, such as n%p tJ, is found in but 
very few cases in the N. Test.; even the classic Greek is not 
wanting in the like expressions. 


E. g. ayia ayiov, Heb. 9:3; Bauilers Baordéwy, Rev. 19: 16. In Soph. 
Elect. 849, we find Sevhata Ssidaleay ; Oed. R. 446, agent a gEntony 5 Aes- 
chyl. Supp. 524, dvat avaxtav. So also, xexayv xaxsotos—paxagoy woxco- 
tatos, and the like, which are very common in the poets. 

Note 1. The so called superlatives made by Fe0U, xugtov, etc., appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way; e. g. attyouw tov Peod, an in- 
crease of which God is the author, Col. 2:19; oadniyt Sov, the trumpet which 
God will order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4:16. So in Luke 1:15. 2 Cor. 1: 12. 
Rev. 21:11. 15:2 *Aatsiog 1h Fea, fair in the view of God; see § 106. 10.c. 

Nore 2. Superlatives are often made more intense by adverbs or inten- 
sive conjunctions; e. g. by xaé (intensive), woAv, poxea, péya, toxa, ws, év 
Tots, etc. 


NUMERALS. 


§ 119. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 


(1) For the ordinal mgwzos, the cardinal é/¢ is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. ngoit tig uras tev caSBatwr, early on the first day of the week, Mark 
16: 2 Matt. 28: 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20: 7, al. The Greeks employ éic, 


in such cases, only when devtegos, wAdos, etc., follow. The N. Test. usage 
is therefore Hebraistic. 


(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in 
Hebrew. 
E. g. dv0 dvo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6:7. The Greeks would 


say: Ovo xata dvo, or duo ava Svo; and like the latter is Luke 10:1. But 
occasionally the Greeks employ an idiom like the Hebrew; e. g. Aeschyl. 
Pers. 915, pola prea, i. e. by myriads. 

Nore. The formulas, « ava tic faxotos, Rev. 21:21; eg xad sic, Mark 14: 
19. John 8:9; 6 xad sis, Rom. 12: 5; are peculiar. The usual Greek is, 
Oxad Eva. 

(3) Ordinals of the neuter gender are sometimes used adver- 
bially. 

E. g. toézov, devtegoy, thrice, twice, etc. 

GeneraL Remark. Numerals in their nature, approach very near to one class 


of the adjective pronouns, e. g. tesa Etegos, addos, Goos, tu0os, etc., which 
might well be reckoned among numer 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 120. General principles respecting gender and number. 


(1) Itis a general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 

E. g. ‘Teach nuvta ta %9yy, baptizing avtovs, masc. pronoun, because 
E9vn designates men, Matt. 23:19; texvia pov, ovg nakty wOive, where ovs 
refers to texvia for the like reason, Gal. 4:19; ‘There is na:dagiov iv 
here, o¢ x.t.4.’ (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. Soin 2 John v.1. Acts 
15: 17. Mark 5: 41. Rom. 2: 14, 26. Rev. 17:16. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 


(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis in the singular number, but has a 
collective sense. 

E. g. dacy ... aitdy, Matt. 1:21; éy péom yeveds .. . ey oic, Phil. 2: 15; 
tH éxxingia ... avtdv, 3Johnv.9; tov oxdt0ve... in avtwy, Eph. 5: 11, 
12; xara nacav modu, év aig x.t.4. The adjectives each, every, are collec- 
tives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with which 
they are joined to partake of this sense. So 53 and w7K in Hebrew, are 
followed often by a plural verb. 

(3) On the contrary ; pronouns in the singular are often used 
in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. 


In the O. Test. this occurs times without number ; it is not unfrequent 
in the N. Testament. 


§ 121. Use of personal pronouns. 


(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 


Note. The ground of this seems to be like that in the case of preposi- 
tions, which also are employed in the N. Test. with unusual frequency. 
A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a foreign- 
er would very naturally seek for, because it made the language more in- 
telligible to him; and in respect to the Greek, all the Hebrews were in a 
sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where we might 
expect it; e. g. Acts 13: 3. Mark 6: 5. 1 Tim. 6:2. 


(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs as the. 
subjects of them, i. e. as Nom. case. When they are, emphasis 
or distinction is generally intended. 


E. g. cu in Luke 17: 8; tpsis in Mark 6: 37. So also in Mark 13: 23 


-_— we ca CC tse ee —__ 
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1 John 4: 19, et al. saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make out 
an emphatic meaning; e. g. tueig in Mark 13:9; éyo in Eph. 5:32. In 
a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed and 
another has not; e.g. in Luke 10: 23, 24, « Blémers... & tysic Blémete. 
See also 2 Cor. 11: 29. 


(3) In some cases the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 


E. g. in Luke 3: 19, “Howdns; and so xg0cmmoy in 2 Cor. 3: 7; see also 
John 10:41. In some cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun; e. g. John 4: 1]. Matt. 10: 
23. Luke 12: 8. 9: 26. John 6: 40, et saep. al. 


(4) -duros is often a demonstrative pronoun; but it is also 
employed, specially in its oblique cases, as a personal pronoun. 


Norte 1. Avtog, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of pronom- 
inal demonstrative, means self ; : and with the article, self- same, the same; as 0 
MATHO AUTOS, Yu AUTOS, 08 UTO Tis AUTRE uNT QOS TOAHEPTES, those che have 
been nourished by the same mother ; ot Ilégoat xai avtol, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. When thus employed, it may stand either before a noun and its 
article, as avtog 6 adedq@os; or between the article and its noun, as 10 
auto ywouoy; or after the noun, when the intention of the writer is to ren- 
der its meaning (self) emphatic, as of Ifgaau xui avtoi. 

Nore 2. <Avtoc, meaning he, is employed in the room of the antiqua- 
ted pronoun of the third person. It is derived from ov again, and tog the 
same. ‘Throughout the N. Test., and usually in the later Attic writers, it 
is employed instead of the old pronominal adjective, og, 7], ov, his, hers, its 
or else the compound éavtot (avtov), etc., takes its place ; see No. 1 above. 
The position of some grammarians, viz., that avtog in the Nom. is never 
a simple substantive pronoun, does not seem to be correcct; see Kiihner, 
§ 342, 4. 


Nore 3. The noun to which avtoc relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one in the singular ; as in Matt. 4: 23, 
autay refers back to Ied:daiay (the country, for its inhabitants). So in 
Matt. 9: 35. Luke 4; 15, al.; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfreqently 
autos stands related to some noun merely implied by the nature of the 
case or by the context; as in Luke 1: 17, ‘He shall go before avtov, him,’ 
viz. the Messiah, not mentioned in the preceding discourse; avrov in | 
John 2: 12, in reference toChrist. So avrov in 2 John v. 6; and in many 
cases the reference is more or less obscure, and can be made out only 
by the context. 


Note 4. .4vtos, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic ; e. g. &elFovte avtH éx tod mdoi- 
ov, evFéws anjytnoey avta, Mark 5: 2. So Mark 9: 28. Matt. 26: 71. Rev. 
6:4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, are 
common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the fol- 
lowing constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; (viz. a 
ots 20097 avtois adixjoot x. t.4, Rev. 7: 2; Hv ovdsis Duvaran xAstoat aviTjy, 


Rev. 3:8; so Mark 7: 25. 13: 19, comp. Rev. 12: 14, omov and éxzi. 
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This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. L 4. 19. Diod. Sic. L 97. XVIL 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
§ 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 


(5) “£avrot (Attice avrov) isa compound of é@ and auvzos, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But, as used in the N. Test., 
it is not limited to the third person, as its etymology would seem 
to indicate. 


Nore 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom. 8: 23. 
1 Cor. 11: 31. 2 Cor. 1: 1, 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. plural, as in 
John 12:8. Phil. 2: 12. Matt. 3: 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. sing., 
as in John 18: 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 


Note 2. Auto, etc., the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases 
where attob, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on 
the mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not 
on any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is 
employed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally, where the pronoun refers to the principal subject of 
the sentence, Exvtot (avr0v) is employed; see Rost’s Grammar, § 99. 2. 


§ 122. Possessive pronouns. 


(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives are not very fre- 
quent in the N. Testament. Instead of éu0¢, s0¢, etc., the Gen. 
of the personal pronoun, pov, cov, etc., is more commonly em- 
ployed. 


Nore. This is the case also in the classics. When possessive pronouns 
are employed, their position is like that of adjectivesin general. The pro- 
nouns employed instead of them may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
quay 7 cwtngla, Rom. 13: 11: pov 17» zagay, Phil.2: 2: and often so in the 
writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construction, such as 6 des 
LOU, 7] Mitts Yay, etc., is too common to need examples. The first of 
these constructions is generally deemed emphatic; but instances occur, 
where no particular emphasis seems to be apparent. 


(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objeciive. 

E. g. 6 aog modog may mean the desire which you have, or the longing of 
another after you. So thy éury avauryo, the remembering of me, Luke 22: 
19; 1@ vuetéow éhést, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom.11:31. See 2 
Tim. 4: 6. 1 Cor. 15:31. So 7 sétrga evvore may mean our own benevo- 
lence, or benevolence towards us. The like in the Greek classics. 


(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 


E. g. uytyg got, my mother ; of juiv ovppeyos, our allies; cot éyPgol, 
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thine enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus: a 
mother in respect to me, or untno 7 éoté ow. See § 106. 9. 


(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 


pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied in the N. Test. by 
10606, 


E. g. ec tov Woy aygor to his field, Matt. 22:5; tovs idioug Sovdoue, 
his servants; where to say, his own field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3: 1, and comp. Prov. 
27: 8. Jos. 7:10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
usage has been produced. 


§ 123. Demonstrative pronouns. 


(1) The demonstratives obr0¢, 00¢, éxetvog, (avz0¢), are some- 
times put immediately before the verb, even after the subject of 
the sentence has already been specified, in order to give empha- 
sis to the expression. 


E. g. ‘ He who endureth to the end, ovto¢ owOycetas.’ Matt. 24:13. See 
Matt. 6: 4. Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 


(2) Ovrog (in distinction from ods) more usually refers to a 
preceding noun, ode to something which follows ; but at other 
times ovrog refers to a more distant object, ode to a nearer one. 
Ovzog (in distinction from éxeivog) refers to what immediately 
precedes, éxetvog to that which is more remote. 


Nore 1]. Yet none of these usages are invariable; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to attog as 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4:11, ovtoc. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as ovtos is 
concerned. See also Acts 8: 26. 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 


Nore 2. The usual place of ovtog is before the noun to which it has re- 


lation (when adjectively used); that of éxeivoc, after the noun. But the re- 
verse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 


(8) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is 
employed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstra- 
tive along with it. 


BE. rs ay 0gac0y wy xoelay & syousy, buy [those things] of which we have need, 
i, e. ayogacoy [to éxsiva] ay x. t. A, John 13: 29; ‘How shall they call sis 
OY OUK éniorevoay, i. @. 866 [éxeivoy] OY OUx % T. A, Rom. 10:14; ‘ What fruit 
had ye éy otc viv énauozuver de,’ i. €. én [éxedvoug] oi¢ viv x. 7. A, Rom. 6: 
21; gous ép oO xatéxerto, i.e. [éxeivo] ép ox. 1.4, Luke 5:25. Comp. John 
6: 29. 2 Cor. 5:10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 


(4) The demonstrative rovzo is often employed before iva, ore, 
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and the like particles, when that which follows them is intended 
to be made particularly emphatic. 


E. g. eideig tovr0, ote x 1.4, 1 Tim. 1:93; ofda rovto, ore x. 1. a, Acts 
20:29. So eis rotro... iva x. t. A, Acts 9:21; sig tovt0 yao... a x.t. A, 
Rom. 14: 9, and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test., and sometimes 
in the classics. 

Nore. The neuters taite, tobt0, etc., are often used adverbially. Tov- 
toy appears, also, to be employed i in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4; and so taite in John 15: 17. 


§ 124. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) Asa general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number ; but there are not a few exceptions 
to this. 


(a) Exceptions as to number. (1) A plural pronoun not unfrequently is 
related to an antecedent in the singular, when the pronoun designates not 
an individual but a species or genus; e. g. avdgi xalg ... éy oi¢ ovdapov 
gu pavion yeyovec, a good man (generic) . . . among "twohom etc., Demosth. 
pro Cor. "Allo ti ij év oi Comey, Thucyd. III. 38. (2) On the other hand, 
when the antecedent is plural the relative is frequently singular, if it has a 
collective sense ; i.e. such relatives as ootis, og ay, etc. Thus Il. 2. 367, 
viv tous addous énsioouat, ov xe xiyeiw, now will I pursue others, whomsoever 
I may catch, Thucyd. VIL 29, ‘Slaying wavtag, ctw évtvyorev, all, whom- 
soever they might overtake.” So also the relative may be singular, when the 
antecedent i is a plural with the meaning of a singular; e. g. otatga mexov- 
Soper, 7 xevny xatésczoy tdnida, WE have suffered pitiably wuo (sing.) have 
cherished a vain hope. 

Nore. Cases of this nature are very plain, merely resolving themselves 
into the principle which respects nouns of multitude or collective nouns. 


(6) Exceptions as to gender. (1) Particularly is the neuter gender singu- 
lar employed for the relative, when it is designed to express a generic 
sense, whatever the gender of the antecedent may be; e. g. Mark 12: 42, 
EBads Aenta Svo, 0 Eott xodgavrys, she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. 
So Xen. Mem. TIL 9. 8, pSovoy dé cxonmy, 6 te sin, considering envy, what- 
ever tt may be. In particular, if an epexegetical noun is joined to an ante- 
cedent, the pronoun relative to that antecedent very often conforms to the 
second noun; e. g. 1 onsguati cov, o¢ éotr Xoguotos, Gal. 3: 16. See also 
Mark 15: 16. Eph. 1: 14. 3:13. 6:17. 1 Tim. 3: 15. Phil. 1: 28. 1 Cor. 
4:17. 

Nore. Often a neuter relative relates to the whole of a preceding clause 
or sentence, which contains masc. or fem. nouns. Sometimes it relates 
merely to a single word, which, as such, is about to be explained ; e. g. 
John 1: 42, tow Mecciay, 0 gots usPeounvevouevoy, Xgrotdg; and so in Za- 
Ln, 0 éote x. t. 4, Heb. 7: 2 Matt. 27: 33. Mark 12: 42. John 1: 39, 43. 


(c) Cases of a complex nature. (1) Two or more nouns of the same gen- 
der usually take a relative of the same gender and plural number; but 


/ 
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when things are designated by the nouns, the relative is often in the neu- 
ter; e. g. ‘Seeing him adorned 1 Umoyoaph, of the eyes, and évrgiper of col- 
ouring, and with ornamental xouate, a 08 yopipe yy x. 1.4, Xen, Cyr. L 3. 2 
(2) If the antecedents are of different gender, the masc. is preferred for the 
relative; but the newer is used when things are designated ; ‘ We have as- 
sembled for a matter modéuov te xai signvns, a eyes x. 1. A, Isoc. de Pac. 
p. 159. (3) In sentences with a copula (eud) and a predicate noun, the 
relative frequently agrees with the latter instead of conforming to the an- 
tecedent; e. g. 7 wév Ud0g... 10 xakéetar Inlotcioy otoua, the way... 
which is called Pelusian outlet, Her. 1,17. This is very common; specially 
when the relative follows the predicate ; e. g. ‘Justice among rmen—how 
should it not be xadcy, 0 navtae juégwxe, wohich [viz. justice, dixn] softens 
every thing, etc. , 


Attraction of the Relative pronoun. 


2) THe case of the relative is sometimes determined by the 
verb with which it is connected. But the usual custom of the 
classic Greek, and the predominant one in the N. Test., is, to 
make the case of the relative accord with that of the antecedent, 
when that antecedent is in the Gen. or Dative, and the verb 
connected with the relative would require this to be in the Ac- 
cusative. This is called Arrraction. 


E. g. éxi nmaavy, oi¢ Hxoveay, Luke 2: 20; éxiotevoay . 19) A070), @ El- 
nev, John 2: 22; regi navtwy thy Zoyay... wv Sasfnoay, Jude v. 15. | So 
in Acts 3: 21, 25. 10: 39. 7: 17. 22: 10. Tainee 2:5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 
15: 20, 21: 10, et al. saepe. If the pronoun thus attracted has predicates 
of any kind, they suffer attraction in the same manner, i. e. they still agree 
with the attracted pronoun. 


Nore 1. In most parts of the N. Test. this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13, other passages having various readings. In the 
Apoc., only one or two cases of attraction are found. 


Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omitted, while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would have assumed, provided the antecedent had been 
expressed ; e. g.  MELYTUEVOS wy énoats, i. e. urpynuévos [tay mQay boty] av 
Engage. So oi¢ eyo, yowpat, the things I have, I use, for xocpau [sovr04¢] ols 
%yw; and with still greater latitude, as devorega gory... av signxa, they 
are more dreadful than the things which I have said, for Saavérege éotww [éxsi- 
yay] wy stonxa. Comp. Heb. 5: 8. Rom. 15: 18. 


Nore 3. In a very few cases, the Dat. and Nom. (i. e. cases which would 
regularly be in the Dat. or Nom. ) suffer attraction; e. g. Cpedes Tess... HomEE 
avaccets x. t. 1, instead of i nT89 avaccels, etc., Odyss. o. 30. So Herod. 
I. 68, ovdéy siddxa¢ Tay HY EOI Sugeic x. t. A, i.e. o. 0. [trovrwy] & 7Y, etc. 


3) Vice versd, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the aemuye is put by the proper regimen of the verb. 
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E. g. (2) When the noun precedes, as tov &groy ov xdauev, 1 Cor. 10: 
16; AiPov dv ansdoxiuacay, ovtog x. 1.2, Matt. 21: 42; marti @ 8097 molt, 
Luke 12: 48. 1: 72, 73. (6) When the noun follows; as ov éyw anexeqa— 
hice: *Iwaveny, ovtog x. t. 4, Mark 6: 16; sic dy magedodnte tunoy dSiayijc, 
Rom. 6: 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. 
Heb. 5: 8. 

Note. This inverted attraction (as it is called) takes place principally 
when the noun thus attracted would otherwise be in the Nominative or 
Accusative. <A unity of construction is thus effected in a way like to that 
described in No. 2 above. 


GENERAL Remark. The usage of attraction is evidently the result of an effort 
to amalgamate adjective clauses, i. e. such as are introduced by a relative pro- 
noun, into a unity like that which an adjective agreeing with its preceding noun 
would express. Instead, however, of turning the clause into such a shape, the 
relative is preserved, but made (as to its case) to imitate an adjective which 
might stand in the room of the relative clause. 


§ 125. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 


(1) Inrerrocatives. The interrogatives 1s, t/, are em- 
ployed in questions direct and indirect ; and also in some cases 
where the Greeks would employ 0 zz, 


E. g. dodnoetat tuiy .. . th Aedjoete, what ye shall say, shall be given to you, 
Matt. 10: 19; étoiuacoy ti deenvycw, prepare that which I may eat, Luke 17: 
8. Mark 6: 36. So Xenophon ; ovx iyo ti psiloy sizw, I have nothing more 
important which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 


(2) In the N. Test., tva zé is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why ? wherefore ? : 


BK. g. Matt. 9: 4. 27: 46. Luke 13: 7. al. It is also employed in the same 
way in the Greek classics. 

Remark. The student will remember that the interrogatives tic, 1, al- 
ways have the acute accent, which is retained on the first syllable in the 
oblique cases. By this the interrogatives are distinguished from the indefi- 
nite pronouns; and the accentuation is retained in the singular usage 
noted above. 


(3) InpEFinirEs. 7'¢, té (indefinite), are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 


E. g. anagyyy tive, a kind of first fruits, James 1: 18. 


(4) Sometimes they are joined to numerals; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 


In the first case, they mean a certain, or about so many; as Sv tivas, Acts 
23: 23. So tusgac EBdourjxorvta tivas, some seventy days. With adjectives 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as poBegd tig éxdoy1) xpicsws, a certain 
terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27; usyas tic, some great affair, 
some unportant personage, Acts 8: 9. 1Cor. 3: 7. Gal. 2: 6, al. 


é 


‘ 
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§ 126. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 


_ (1) The usual classic words ovdeds, pydeis, no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew $3 —Nd, ov—aag; 
_yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or 7) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with zas. 


E. g. ovx dy to 9y nace cat, lit. then could not be saved all flesh, i.e. no 
flesh or no man could be saved, Matt. 24: 22; ov SixaiwSjoetar tava cagt 
no flesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3: 20. Eph. 5: 5. 1 John 2: 21. 
John 3:15. 1Cor.1: 29 Acts 10:14. Rev.7:1. See the like idiom, also, 
in Matt. 10: 29. Luke 1: 37. 

Nore. Different from this is the case, where the negative particle is im- 
mediately connected with més; for then the meaning is as in other lan- 
guages, i.e. not every one, (q. d. only some of). E. g. ov mais 6 Ady’ xv- 
te, xvoee, x. T. A, vf is not every individual who addresses me with Lord! Lord! 
etc., Matt. 7: 21; ov macau cages 7 aut oagt, not all flesh is the same flesh, 
i. e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15:39. So ov navtec in 
Matt.19: 11. Rom. 9: 6. 10: 16. When a verb is omitted by ellipsis, ov, 
may stand before xa@g and yet mean no, none; e.g. in Rev. 7: 16. 
Remark. There is no serious difficulty in the mode of expression stated 
in the textabove. For example, John 2: 21, ots nav pebdos &x tijg adndsiag 
ovx got, for every lie is not of the truth, must of course be equivalent to no lie 
ws of the truth. But in the classics this mode of expression is not found ; 
nor is it frequent in the N. Testament. 


(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be expressed 
by ig pév, eto dé; but in the N. Test. we find éi¢ ... xa? eis. 
E. g. Matt. 20: 21. 27:38. Mark 4:8. etal. The Heb. idiom, 441...358, 


seems to be the basis of the N. Test. mode of expression. Sometimes we 
find 6 tig .. . 6 tig — 6 tig... 0 EtEQOS. 


SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


§ 127. Component parts of a simple sentence. 


(1) A sentence means the union of a substantive and verbal 
idea in one expression, so as to exhibit their mutual relation and 
dependence. It consists, therefore, of a subject and predicate. 


In other words, there must be something in respect to which an affirma- 
tion or negation is made (subject); and also an affirmation or negation of 
some action, energy, quality, etc., must be made (predicate), in order to 
constitute a sentence, 


(2) Sussecr. The subject of a verb must always be a noun, 
or an equivalent for a noun. 


EquivaLents. may be, (a) Pronouns; as éyo, tpeis, etc. (6) An adjec- 
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tive or participle used as a noun; e. g. 6 gogos, to xarhoy, O onsigoy, of qpi- 
dovogotytes. (c) An adverb used as a noun; as 0% vir, 08 tote. (d) A 
preposition With its appropriate case used as a noun; as of appt Zwxoa- 
any, of éx nodews. (e) The Inf. mode, with or without adjuncts; as dddo- 
ney xudoy éutivy’ anodarety Unig tig mateidog xakcy got. (f) Any par- 
ticular object whatever as a letter, word, part or whole of a sentence, 
phraseology, etc., quoted as such, may be the subject of affirmation, etc., 
and therefore the subject ofa verb; e.g. 10 tuatw gijua éort, the [word] 
tunte is a verb. 


(3) Exxipsis or THE SuBJeEcT. Although a verb must always 
have a subject, yet this is not always expressed, but generally 
omitted in certain classes of expressions. 


(2) The subject is omitted when it is indefinite; e. g. ev Eyes, it ts well ; 
édijlwoe 08, it ig clear. (b) When the verb can naturally be applied only 
to one subject, or when it implies the subject within itself; as vet, it rains ; 
Boovre, it thunders, etc., where 6 Zeus or 0 F206 3 is the implied subject ; 
oivoyorvel, one pours out wine, SC. 0 olvoyoos, Or éxeay Ivey, whenever one 
may sacrifice, sc. 6 Svt749; in which cases the verb furnishes the subject by 
suggesting the correlate noun. (This idiom is frequent in Hebrew). (c) 
Not unfrequently the sense of the passage in tts connection suggests a sub- 
ject to the mind of the reader, which is not expressed ; e. g. ‘ Insurrections 
came, and from these murders, and from murders «én tis povagyziay, | i. e. 
[this affair] terminated in monarchy ;? so ay éyyts. qaiov Svauay, i. e. 9) HpuE- 
ea; again, ‘I will go to the palace, xai Fy usy avPiotntot, and if one shall 
present himself,’ i. e. if 0 Baosdevs etc. (d) In like manner tic (the indefinite 
pronoun) is often omitted, and must be supplied by the reader; e. g. ‘It is 
unbecoming to act injuriously, Ototy av nacyn, whatever one may suffer, 
i. e. whatever [tic] any one, etc. 


Nore. Strictly considered, some subject must always be implied to 
every verb. Yet an indefinite expression of mere agency is most appro- 
priately made without naming a subject. 


(4) Prepicare. This must always be a verb, or its equivalent. 


(a) A verb; e. g. t0 6ddoy Sudde. (b) Its equivalent; which is the 
copula eiut (to be), With an adjective, oun, pronoun, etc., following it; e. g. 
o cv S-gcamrog Syntog éottv—o Kigos qv Bactletc—o K. éBaotdseve—to ngay- 
pa éots 1008, the matter is this. 


Norte. The copula (eivas) signifies not action but mere existence, when 
thus employed, and so an adjective, noun, etc., must be added, in order to 
make up the deficiency in the meaning of the verb and fully to indicate 
what is designed to be predicated. Other verbs, such as vn coxer, yivopat, 
TVyzave, purat, and xugeiy, are sometimes employed merely in the sense 
of a copula, i. e. they are sometimes equivalent to elvot, When eiul, how- 
ever, merely asserts existence, as tots Se0¢, it is then employed in like man- 
ner with other verbs, i. e. it predicates some particular thing of its subject. 


(5) Exvvipsis or THE PREDICATE Coruna, é/vas. This is very 
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frequent, but it is mostly confined to the present tenses of the 
verb and its participle. 


(2) Omitted in general sentences, proverbs, etc.; e. g. Srytog 0 avPeu- 
noc. (b) After verbals, and adjectives designating necessity, duty, readi- 
ness, ability, etc.; €. g. ayavsotéor Tiuiv—trorpog Joivar—nQ09 yuos Endevans., 
—avayxy Savsiy. (c) In relative clauses, after 6, of, etc., sivas is very often 
omitted. 

Note. The Subj. mode rarely omits the copula; so with the Inf. and 
the Imper.; the Opt. never; but the Part., very frequently. 

Remark on the Ellipsis of subject and predicate. As we have seen above, 
the subject is often omitted, because it is well known, or may be easily 
made out. So the Copula merely may, as is evident, be often omitted; 
but the real and substantial part of the predicate can never be omitted, 
unless it has just been repeated, and suggests itself as a matter of course ; 
comp. in 2 Cor. 1:6. 1 John 2: 9. Rom. 8: 4. 11:6; specially John 4: 12, 


§ 128. Relation between subject and predicate, or agreement 
between a verb and its subject or Nominative. 


(1) General Rule. (a) A verb (predicate) agrees with its 
noun in number and person. (b) In sentences with eui as 
copula, the adjective or noun, which follows as predicate, must 
agree with the subject in gender, number, and case. 


E. g. éyh yoaqa—o Kigos nv Bactievs. Examples occur every where, 
so that further illustration would be useless. See a full exhibition of the 
same case after a copula (verb) as before it, in § 97. 4. Note 1. 


(2) Exceptions to the general rule, however, are apparently 
very many ; and they need some special illustration. 


I. Constructio ad sensum. 


(a) 43 to number. Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, in the singu- 
lar, often take a plural verb, adjective, participle, etc.; e.g. 6 Ozhos . . . bl 
at, John 7: 49; 10 wAHjFo¢ otowta:—ortgatos anéBarvoy, et sic passim. Matt. 
21: 8 Luke 9: 12. In John 6: 2, both singular and plural are united; 
and so elsewhere. 

Nore. Kindred to this is the case of distributives, which, not unfre- 
quently, take a plural verb; e. g. John 16: 32, oxognicdnts é Exaotog ; and 
so Acts 2:6. 1]: 29. Rev. 5:8 The same in the Classics, as to Exactos, 
ExatEQ06, mus, &Ados, and the like; and so in Hebrew open in respect to 
WN, DIN, ete. 

(b) Constructio ad sensum as to gender and number often occurs in sen- 
tences with a copula expressed or implied ; e. g. 10 yuvaixtoy éote xadn, lit. 
womanhood is beautiful; ta maixa égte xados, lit. childhood is beautiful. 
Often in respect to pronouns; as, ‘when it was told at Sparta, attozs é§ose, 
it seemed good to them, i. e. to the Spartans, etc. 


Nore. The neuter articles, ro and ta, with a Gen. plural after them, 
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take a plural predicate; as 10 tav Inolwy... éevdnootega. In a com- 
pound subject made up of two cases, the case of the one part may be fol- 
lowed, and the gender and number of the other (principal) part; as 1470s 
tov innéwy ... émiortes, the lust word has a Nom. case like 2147906, but a 
plural number like ixaéwy. This is a mized constructio ad sensum. 


IT. Real discrepancies between the subject and predicate. 


(3) These are numerous, and they assume a variety of forms ; 
e. g. 

(a) Masc. and fem. subjects may have (with a copula) a predicate adjec- 
tive, etc., in the neuter singular or plural; e. g. 0 modguog pofsqov—7 nolig 
wllsairorivevey a 7] émitipia, 2 Cor. 2:6. Such constructions are very fre- 
quent; comp. “varium et mutabile semper femina.” With a pronoun ; 
tovto tuguvvle, etc. In the plural; ov Seva tovto naozer—Oijhe 6 ott yéyo- 
ye; specially in the case of verbals 1 in _~T80¢ and -10¢, as éotly auto LOT O 
one must trust him, opuytéd éotty aute, one must help him. And so often 
with tatta, rade; as Key) ovx totLy Tavta, government is not this. In all 
such cases the generic idea is designated by the neuter singular, and the 
saine idea in all its compass by the neuter plural. 

(6) Predicate nouns, concrete or abstract, (the names of persons excepted), 
are often of different gender, and sometimes of a different number, froma 
that of the subject; as got eyo EgopaL ovedos—Aoyeos o axpo Iehacyot, the 
Pelasgians were the most distinguished (Lit summits) of Argos. So the neu- 
ter plurals (used as nouns) t& m9@te, ta Nuvta, Te pidtata; and so Foéuua, 
xndevua, etc. 

_(e c) Neuter plurals often take a verb singular; e. g. ta faa ToEzer—aiga 
ovx Eve Ovnory, gifts have no advantage. So with participles, as dokay tutta, 
these things having seemed proper. 

But this usage has many limits; (1) Nouns denoting persons or ling be- 
angs usually (not always) take the plural; Matt. 12: 21, bovn éhniovat; tO 
Saimovia miotEevovor xui ~eiccover, James 2: 19. Mark 5: 13. Rev. 11: 18. 
16: 14, al. But the sing. is found in Luke 4: 41. 8: 30, 38. 13: 19, al. 
So in the classics. (2) Where the whole compass of the subject, or the 
subject in all its individual particulars, is to be made emphatic, a plural 
predicate i is used after neuter plur. subjects ; e. g. gaveoa noav ... lyrnnol- 
Aa, Xen. Anab. L 7,17; énecdy explGov ° Odiunca, when the Olympiac feasts 
came on. Specially i is the plural used when numerals belong to the subject, 
as joa» Ovo telyn—tyévovto éxatcy tadavta. The poets (not Attic) often 
use the plural out of these limits; the general rule is not without many 
exceptions. 

(d) Ina few cases masc. and fem. subjects i in the plural take a verb sin- 
gular ; e.g. tots énta atu Scor—ny tosis xepadat. But this is confined to 
éoté and 7» when thus (as it were impersonally) used; comp. the French, i 
est des hommes, etc. 

Nore. Besides the discrepancies above noted, in classic Greek a dual 
may have a plural predicate, and vice versd. So the dual dvw may have a 
plural noun with it; and fem. duals may take a masc. attributive. But 
these cases do not concern the N. Test. Greek, as it does not employ the 
dual. 
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(4) A verb which is a mere copula may conform to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate. 


E. g. 7 meeglodog . . . siod otddi0s &&, the circuit is [are] six ee 10 Aei- 
TOuEvoY yiyvortaL idyor. 


(5) There are, moreover, several peculiarities in respect to 


subject and predicate, which deserve to be specially noted. Such 
are the following : 


(a) Frequently the verb Goes from the singular to the plural; and vice ver- 
sd; &. g. st Tug Hyeitas... Exar. . Gyvoovet, Xen. Mem. IL. 3. 2. Vice versd, 
Ob iatgevousvos yaigovor. . , peyedov yao xaxov anadduttetas, Plat. Gorg. p. 
478. In such cases the singular designates each individual of the whole 
mass. ‘This is very frequent in Hebrew. 

(b) Masc. predicates are sometimes joined with fem. subjects, when 
there is no see design to distinguish sex; e. g. adslqai ... xat toaut- 
Ta, wote tivat... tous élevPegovc, Xen. Mem. IL. 7. 2. 


(c) The first person plural is often employed in the same sense as the 
Jirst person singular ; specially when the plural may be naturally interpre- 
ted as including both an individual and those who are his associates; e. g. 
&etouor... iva noscBevwuer, Plat. Sympos. p. 186. So, often, in the N. 
Test. ; specially in the writings of Paul, who is continually making transi- 
tions of this nature. 

(d) The Imper. sing. is sometimes employed where the subject is plural; 
e. g. eins, ti nacyets; James 4: 13, aye viv of Aeyortes, also 5:1. In such 
cases, the Imper. is a kind of interjection. 


Verb or predicate with several subjects. 


(6) Several subjects of different persons are thus arranged ; 
the first person has precedence over the others ; the second over 
the third ; and the verb takes the plural form. 


E. g- eyo xoe oV—OF éyos xO éxsivog—or eyo noe ov nod excivoc—yoapopey. 
So éyou nob exeivor Veapousy ; ot xat éxetvog—or ou xat éxsivoi—ypagere 
So jysis xad exsivos yoapousv—ipsic nal éxsivos yougete, etc. 


Note. But sometimes the number of the person conforms to the promt- 
nent subject; sometimes to the nearest one ; as Dob xa yw éunyoarnoauny, 
Eurip. Med. 1020. Ovte ou ott ay a@ddogs Sivaire: 


(7) Several subjects of the same person regularly demand a 
plural predicate ; but often a singular one is employed; E. g. 


§(a) The verb at the head of a sentence, or at the close, conforms to the 
subject which is proximate; as ovx yyw “Iwo xo 7 untyo avtov, Luke 
2: 43. John 4: 12. MHévytec xai Sjyos wiéov Eyer, Xen. So often in Cicero, 
and not unfrequently in our English version of the SS. (b) Sometimes the 
verb conforms to the prominent subject; as Bactdeve xal of ovy aut@... 
stominter. (c).Names of things, of different gender, take a plural verb, when 
a distinction is intended to be marked: a singular one, when a unity of the 
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whole is designated. If all the names are neuter, the verb is usually in the 
singular. (d) Subjects with 7... 3 (or... or), also with ovze...ovre, may 
take a sing. or plur. verb; a sing. one when separation 18 really meant, as 
4 ovtos andi dyes; a plural one when the same predicate 1 is in the same 
manner applied to both, as ei “dong aoywor... 9 PoiBos ‘Anvddwwy. 
Generac Remark. Few of the rules respecting the concord of the subject 
and predicate are uniformly observed. The rules of Greek usage in this respect 


are far less rigid and exact than those of the modern English language. In fact, 
they closely resemble the Hebrew. 


SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
§ 129. Distinctions in the nature of different Verbs. 


(1) A verb signifies action in its most enlarged sense, either 
external or internal. 


(2) Ideas of space, which arise from our sense of motion, 
seem to lie at the basis of the different classes of verbs as distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of meaning. 


E. g. (a) Action considered in the relation of whither, is designated by a 
transitive verb, which requires an object to be placed after it (either ex- 
pressed or implied), which object marks the whither of the action, as TURTO 
tov maida. Kindred to this isthe marking of the effect of action, e. g. yoape 
17)¥ éntotodiy. (6) Action considered in the relation of whence, requires a 
verb passive, i. e. one the subject of which is affected by the action of an- 
other agent; e.g. tumtoyas Une tvog. (c) Action may be regarded in the 
light of where ; and then the verb must be intransitive, inasmuch as the ac- 
tion which proceeds from the subject of the verb, terminates within the 
same subject; e.g. to dodoy av Set — i Souce (Midd.) 


(3) Besides the general distinctions of transitive, intransitive, 
and passive, there are subordinate classes of verbs distinguished 
by the names, reflexive, reciprocal, and causative. 


(a) A reflerive verb is one which marks an action as proceeding from an 
agent and returning to him again, i. e. as exercising an influence over him; 
e. g. tuntouas (Midd.) I beat myself; xouifoucr, I procure for myself. Here 
the sense is the same as if the active voice were employed with a pronoun 
relating to the agent in the Acc.; e.g. ué or éuavtoy; while in many other 
cases, the sense is the same as that of a verb in the active voice with an 
Acc. of the thing and the Gen. or Dative of the person; e.g. auvvopar tous 
moheplous I keep off the soldiers from me = auvye t. wo. guov. So xopuifouas 
wolda yoruata,—xouito wor moda yonuata, I procure much property for my- 
self. ‘This kind of verb belongs to the Middle Voice. 

(b) Kindred to this class of verbs are those named RECIPROCAL. These 
indicate reflexive action extended mutually to two subjects; as tuntortas, 
they beat each other ; payortot, they fight each other. 


(c) A peculiar species of the transitive verb is the so-named CAUSATIVE. 
Verbs of this class designate action upon an object which occasions that 
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object to exercise intransitive action, i.e. action upon itself; e. g. éyelow, I 
waken, i. e. I cause one to awake, (the awaking is intransitive action); 0A- 
Avut, I destroy, i.e. I cause that one should perish; navw, I make one to cease, 
etc. These correspond to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrews. 


Note. The Greek language has not distinct forms for all the classes of 
verbs. The active voice designates a transitive, and often intransitive and . 
causative sense; the middle voice frequently designates an intransitive, as 
well as reflexive sense. The passive voice has distinct forms, as to a few ten- 
ses; and so the middle voice; but in the Pres., Imperf., Perf. and Pluperf, 
these two voices can employ only one and the same form. 


(4) It seems most probable, that originally the active voice 
had only a transitive sense, and the middle voice an intransitive 
one; but at present these forms are extended much beyond the 
ancient limits. 


Nore. Thus the verbs in -s, (which retain most of all the antique usage), 
are all transitive in their present tenses, (stud and sius excepted); while the 
verbs in -w (which are more recent), are both transitive and intransitive ; 
yea, In very many cases, the same verb has both senses. Moreover the forms 
of the middle voice, in at least half of its tenses, are common to this voice 
and to the passive, while the middle was probably the more ancient voice. . 


(5) The lines of distinction between verbs as transitive and 
intransitive, in Greek, cannot be very definitely drawn from the 
general nature of any verb. Almost any verb whatever is ca- 
pable of being employed in both senses ; and each case must be 
determined in and by itself, whether the action is transitive or in- 
transitive. 


Nore. This may seem strange to a mere English reader; because our 
vernacular is more definite in respect to the usage in question. But in. 
Greek, nothing is more frequent than the exchange of meanings in regard 
to this particular. For example: 


(a) Intransitwe verbs often put on the nature (1) Of transitive ones ; e. g. 
Baivecy noda—voooy voveir, etc.; see § 103.4. (2) Of passive ones; e. g. 
éxnintw Uno tTivog—tetekevinxe Uno Tov éyFoov. Here, in the first case (No. 
1), an Acc. or object being supplied, the verb must of course be transitive ; 
in the second (No. 2), the agent being supplied, it is evident that the sub- 
ject of the verb is not the agent, and therefore he must be the patient, i. e, 
the verb becomes passive in its meaning. This usage of intransitive verbs 
in a passive sense is of wide extent, and deserves special notice. It is quite 
common in Hebrew. 

(6) Transitive verbs, specially such as indicate motion, are often employed 
in an intransitive sense ; e. g. éxBaddev to spring forth; unegBuddey to excel ; 
and xAlveww to decline ; and so of a multitude of others. So also in English; J 
move, I turn, I change, I advance, et al. multa, are both transitive and intrah- 
Bitive. 

Remark I. Two very plain principles are applicable to all these cases, viz., 
first, that almost any verb whatever may, in the Greek language, have an Acc. af- 
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ter it, and then of course it becomes transitive ; and secondly, that most verbs may 
be used in an intransitive sense, and are so of course when no object of their ac- 
, tion is supplied or intended. The inference of course is, in such a case, that the 
8 ubject of the verb is the object of the action, or (in other words) that the verb is 
intransitive. 


Remark IT. It would seem that the Tempora Secunda were the original tenses, 
which were often, and more usually, employed in the intransitire sense. The 
necessity of a transitive sense occasioned the formation anew of other tenses ; 
which, for the most part, are employed in the transitive sense, provided the Tem- 
pora Secunda still remain in use. |The latter, in such cases, more usually have 
an eer sense, e. g. Aor. II. and Perf. I]. active, Aor. II. passive and 
middle 


§ 130. Voices, with their respective meaning. 


For oe definitions of these, and the leading distinctions, the reader is referred 
to § 59. The substance will ‘be here repeated very briefly, in order to facilitate 
an adctstanains of the subjects developed in the sequel. 

(1) The active voice designates action which proceeds from 
the subject of the verb, and which may terminate either on a 
different object or upon itself; (verbs transitive, and neuter or 
intransitive). 

E. g. tintw tov maida—alyéo. 


(2) When the subject of the verb is represented as the passive 
recipient of the action expressed by it, the form of the verb is 
passive. 


E. g. tUntoucs, I am beaten, i. e. by some other person. 


(3) When the subject of the verb is represented as both agent 
and recipient, then the verb is said to be of the middle voice. 


E, g. serene I beat myself, (the latter pronoun being unnecessary in 
the Greek). 


Remark. It is obvious that intransitive active verbs, which confine the ac- 
tion to the agent or subject, are very nearly allied to verbs of the middle 
voice which do the same. But the middle voice more fully and of itself 
indicates the reflexive meaning; and moreover it is often so used as to 
govern nouns in a transitive way, which stand connected with it, when 
its design is to point out the ultimate object of an action; e. g. tuntopac, I 
beat myself; xopifouay yonpate, I acquire wealth for myself. Here, for my- 
self is implied by the form of the verb, while, in this second example, the 
verb also takes an Acc. after it. 


§ 131. Various meanings of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The general design is, to mark action which terminates 
on the subject of the verb ; on something which belongs to this 
subject ; or on some object that stands nearly connected with 
this subject. 
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It is evident that this last category must open a wide field for the em- 
ployment of the middle voice; and such is the fact according to Greek 
usage. 

(a) Action terminating on the subject himself. (1) Some verbs are neces- 
sarily confined to the middle form here, having no active form, or none 
employed in the like sense; e. g. 7Souac laetor; otélieaoFuu to depart, 
(otéldery means fo send away). Like to this last verb are a large class 
which are transitive in the active voice, and have there a different sense 
from the Middle, as gaivecFou to appear, (puivecy to show); ictacF au to 
stand, (totaves to station), etc. So it is also with some which are intransi- 
tive in the active voice, but reflexive in the Middle; as Bovievey tuvi to give 
counsel to any one, fovletcau Sar to determine for one’s self. Here also be- 
long many so called deponent verbs. 


_ (2) Sometimes the Middle is employed where the same sense might be, 
and usually is, indicated by the active voice with its attending pronoun; 
e. g. tuntoues I beat myself, but one might say also, rurtw Euavtov; eno 
veitae he praises himself, which is usually expressed by éracvei Exutoy. If 
we except a few verbs, like Aovouce, xeigouar, vdeo Pun, and the like, which 
have immediate respect to one’s own person, almost always the active 
voice (with a pronoun) is employed to make out a reflexive sense, in those 
cases where the meaning of the verb is not essentially changed by being 
employed in the middle voice. It is to that class of verbs, then, that we 
are principally to look for examples of the middle voice, where this voice 
has a different meaning from the active; for then the active voice will 
not afford the meaning demanded. 


(6) The middle voice designates achion upon something which BELONGS TO 
the subject of the verb; e. g. vintoune tovs novus, I wash my feet, (the Middle 
verb indicating this relation of rodag to me); tUntopas ty xepadyy, I beat 
my own head. But there are also other and different shades which may 
be marked; e. g. 


(c) It expresses action on objects in one’s possession, or objects which affect 
one’s self; e.g. nagézec Fut te, to give out of one’s own property or possession ; ; 
SéaFus vouov, to make a law which will include one’s self, (Feivan vouor, act, 
would mean fo legislate for others) ; anodsixvvad.at & Egy or, to exhibit one’s own 
doings ; anogpaiver Par yrapny, to show one’s own opinion; dveaPai t1, to 
ransom something for one’s self, (Aevecy t1, merely to ransom any thing). Some 
other shades of meaning, also, may be ranked here; e. g. 


(1) Here may be classed the reciprocal verbs, which, in order to com- 
plete their action, imply that others must be within the sphere of the agent's 
influence ; e. g. verbs of contending, rivalling, conversing with, reproving, 
embracing, kissing, greeting, thrusting al, etc., as payieFoar, ayovicro Fat, 
dodugeio Far, opoloysiu Fut, oupfoletea Sou, ete. 


(2) Also action which must bring things within the sphere of one’ s own 
influence, or remove them out of this sphere ; e. g. magnoxsvar Fo ta nt 
108a, to prepare things necessary for one’s self; mosis Fat Et ga IY, to make 
peace for one’s self; aigeicFal t, lo take away any thing for one’s self, etc. 
So, to remove out of the sphere of one’s own influence; as anocac Fas 
xaxe, to ward off evil from one’s self; magaitsiaSot xaxoy, to deprecate evil 


x 
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in respect to one’s self; anodoc9-at tt, to sell any thing from one's own pos- 
session, etc. 

Nore. Verbs with a causative or permissive sense are frequent in the 
middle voice. They may have respect either to one’s own person, or to 
objects within his influence. (1) His own person; as xéigac Fat, to let one’s 
self be shaved; SiSukacFa tovg muidas, fo procure teachers for one’s own 
children, ete. (2) Objects within one’s sphere, or to be brought within it, 
or removed out of it; e. g. noo Bevouar avutoy, I employ him on an ambassy 
for myself; meguy eager Sas youous, to cause the laws to be inscribed; agé— 
cacdai tra, to cause one to be appeased ; xatadixacer Dai tive, to procure 
one’s condemnation ; magatsa tos Tounelar, to cause a table to be set for one’s 
self; yipaoda tiv Iuyatéga, to give one’s daughter away in marriage. 


Remark L The reflexive meaning, (as will be seen by several examples 
in the note above), is often so weakened, that it is scarcely (if at all) per- 
ceivable, and may be resolved into some thing that has a bearing either 
more or less direct on the advantange or disadvantage of the subject or 
agent, or is connected with his concerns. Hence, in a few cases, even a 
pronoun is put after a verb of the middle voice, to render more emphatic 
the relation of the action; e. g. guava Fospaiuny, Soph. O. T. 1143. So 
GEaUTOY Unoxngusaperos, Plato. But this is not usual. 


Remarx I. In a multitude of cases it is comparatively a matter of in- 
difference whether the active or middle voice is employed, and this may 
depend merely on the subjective views of the writer; e. g. picFoy géeoey 
to receive a reward, where the sentiment would be generic, while uioSor 
gigecFar would show that the reception had particular respect to the sub- 
ject of the verb. On the shade of meaning, then, which the writer means 
to convey, would depend the one voice or the other; and so in a multi- 
tude of cases where the general meaning would be substantially the same, 
whether the active voice was employed or the middle. 


Remark IIL. The older Greek employs oftentimes the middle voice to 
designate intransitive meanings, and in particular to express the operations 
of our senses, internal or external. Hence, in Homer, axove. and axovsto, 
' sOety and idéoFar, ynosvery and yngevscFau, et al. sim., in the like sense. 
Hence (as a relic of this more ancient usage) we often find, specially in 
respect to intransitive verbs and those expressive of external or internal 
sense, the Future middle employed as a Future active, i. e. instead of it; 
see § 60. 5 


Remark IV. From this usage of employing the middle voice in an in- 
transitive sense and also as a reflerive, originated, in all probability, the 
frequent employment of it in a figurative or secondary sense, as having re- 
ference (in a reflexive way) to the internal senses. ‘Thus, cxonsiy to see, 
speculart, oxontioS oat to consider, i. e. to look at internally; ogifew to fir 
bounds, but cotter Fas to decide or determine; otaduay to weigh off, ota- 
FyaoFat to weigh or deliberate upon internally, etc. Specially do verbs 
ending in -sve (which designate, 1 in the active, the being in such or sucha 
state or condition), signify, in the Middle, acting the part or endeavouring 
to act the part, of those who are in such or such a state or condition; e. g. 
soltsvw I am a citizen, noditevouas I live and act asa citizen; movnostw 
TF am base, xoyngsvoyas I behave. myself basely ; tapssve I am, a. manager, 
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tapssvouas Fact the part of a manager, etc. In many verbs of such a na- 
ture, the active form is gone into desuetude, and only the middle (depo- 
nent) remains ; in others, both forms are employed with a difference of 
meaning. 

Remark V. As the intransitive sense is one so common to the Middle, 
and also is conveyed by the Active, here is room, in very many cases, for 
choice ; and this may depend on euphony, more current usage, rhythm (in 
poetry), or the taste of the writer, etc. In some cases the distinctions are 
very tenuous; e. g. otgatevey to make war (said of the State), crgatevec Pas 
to take the field (said of the soldiers). 


§ 182. Peculiar Tenses of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Pres., Imperf., Perf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post, are 
common to the Passive and Middle, and can be understood in 
their true sense only by virtue of the context, the nature of the 
case, etc. But, 


(2) The Aorists and Futures Middle, (the same verb has only 
one Future), bear the appropriate sense of the Middle, i. e. either 
reflexive or intransitive, and are not usually susceptible of a pas- 
sive sense, except in an indirect way. 


Nore 1. Still there are cases where a verb has no other Fut. but the Fut. 
middle; and then it may be used passively, or actively. ‘The poets, more- 
over, for the sake of rhythm, not unfrequently use this Fut. instead of the pas- 
sive one. But common usage demands a passive Fut. for a passive meaning. 

Nore 2. The Aorist L Midd. is not at all employed in & passive sense. 
Usually it designates an operative and energetic meaning ; while Aor. IL 
Middle more commonly has an inéransilive sense. This agrees well with 
the usual distinction between the Tempora Secunda and the Tempora 
Prima. 


§ 133. Uses of the Passive Voice. 


1) It seems probable, that the present arrangement of a full 
(original) passive Voice, in our Greek Grammars, is not in accor- 
dance with. the primitive structure of the Greek language. The 
middle Voice seems to have been anterior. 


So Kiihner, § 401; and he has illustrated and confirmed his positions 
by many proofs. The most striking are such cases as the following: 
tuntstar tAnyas moddac, he is beaten many stripes ; todjoFas éod7ta, he is 
clothed with clothing, etc. Here, when we assume a Middle sense, we can 
solve the regimen of the Acc. at once, because it may take an Acc. of the 
ihing after it. Thus, he suffers many stripes to beat him, he permits clothing 
to be put on him, etc., would solve the enigma of a voice apparently 
passive' still governing one of the two cases which the Act. voice governs, 
So pFovovpor I experience envy, éncBovievopat, I suffer plotting, TLOTELOMAL 
I receive credit, and the like. In a multitude of cases, this manner of view- 
ing the subjéct will explain the apparent enigma of the syntax. 
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(2) Aor. I. and II. Passive seem to have stood related to each 
other, more anciently, as passive and intransitive. In later usage 
this distinction is not observed with any strictness. 


Kiihner ranks Aor. II. passive as a simple intransitive of the active voice, 
formed after the model of verbs in -ys. Plainly, in many cases, this is cor- 
rect ; e.g. éSéndeta (Act.) I lerrified, eexhayny I feared; tpnva I showed, 
épayny Ll appeared; tatnoa I placed, éutnwy I stood. Hence the principle 
laid down (§ 64.8. N. 2.), that no Aor. IL active is formed,when Aor. I. passive is 
employed; for obviously it is then superfluous, inasmuch as the Aor. IL 
passive (so called) performs the part of Aor. IL. act. intransitive. 

Nore. In process of time the difference between Aor. I and IL. passive 
seems to have been much weakened ; for Aor. L. is now often found with 
a reflexive or intransitive meaning, and Aor. I. has often an intransitive 
sense which is equivalent to a passive one. 


§ 134. Use of Deponent Verbs. 


(1) These, having no active form, employ the middle and pas- 
sive forms in a reflexive, intransitive, or passive sense. 


Norte. When they form an Aor. I. middle, they are called middle depo- 
nents ; when they form Aor. I. passive, passive deponents. 


(2) Not unfrequently the reflexive sense is so weakened in 
them, that they must be translated as merely transitive. 

E. g. déyopal t1r—éoyatoual t—Biatouai reve, etc. Not improbably the 
active forms once existed in most or all verbs of this kind. Hence the 
passive forms of these verbs may easily be supposed to have a passive 
meaning; which is often the case. When they form both Aor. I. middle 
and Aor. I. pass., the latter of course is really passive in its meaning. The 
Pres., Imperf., and Fut., more seldom have a passive meaning, for they in- 
cline to the meaning of the middle voice. 


TENSES OF VERBS. 
§ 135. Nature and design of the Tenses. 


(1) The basis of these is, expression of the relations of time. 


(2) These relations may be divided into two kinds; (a) The 
mere relation to the present time of the speaker. (6) The rela- 
tion to some other action or thing in time past, present, or future. 


(3) In relation to present time of the speaker, things are 
designated as taking place now, or in past time, or in future. 
In such a case, merely the simple relation of time is designated 
without reference to other events ; and the tenses which desig- 
nate it, (Present, Aor., and Future), are therefore, wnen thus em- 
ployed, named ABSOLUTE TENSES. 
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E. g. yeaqa, typaya, ypayw, uttered simply in relation to the present 
time of the speaker, are in this sense called absolute tenses. 


(4) But time may also be referred to other things or events ; 
and one may represent any thing as taking place in the present, 
past, or future of those events. The tenses employed in such a 
case are called relative; and for the most part, they are tenses 
appropriate solely to the purpose of marking these relations. 


(5) The relative tenses are naturally divided into three class- 
es, to each of which belongs an appropriate manner of expression. 


IntustRatTion. (a) If we affirm something to have been done in TIME 
PAST, and this time is designated as being related to something else which 
took place in time past, then there may naturally arise three views of 
the thing affirmed to have been done, viz., it was done at the same time 
when something else took place; or it was done before that something else 
took place; or it was to be done after that something else took place. These 
three relations are expressed by the Imperf, the Pluperf., and the Fut. 
with péllw; e. g. Eyoaqoy thy éntotoliy év @ av Enotes, I wrole the letter 
while you were playing, where the past is the scene of action for both pred- 
icates, but the writing is contemporary (present) with the playing. Again; 
évyeyoagey tyy éntatodyy ote ov hoes, Thad written the epistle when you came, 
where the scene of both events is laid in the past, but the writing: was com- 
pleted before the coming took place. Finally, gusddoyv yoampery O18 ov i= 
dec, I was about to wrile when you came, where the scene is still in the 
past, but the writing is designated as taking place after the coming. 


(5) In the same manner the Present may become a relative time, by 
referring to actions done or things existing, during that same present time. 
The principal thing to be affirmed may be done during that same eee 
time, or before it, or after it. E. g. yoaga tiv éniotodiy év w ov naive, I 
am writing my letler while you are playing, where both actions are present, 
but the main action stands related (as to time) to a subordinate one, and so 
distinguishes this Present from the absolute Present which merely ex- 
presses time without relation to another action or event. Again: yeyeaga 
Ty émiotolny, Ihave written the epistle, i. e. I have completed it, viz. before 
the time in which I am speaking ; (for the Perfect, from its very nature, is 
only a relative tense). Sothe Fulure relative, usddw yoagey, I am about to 
write, I intend to write, i. e. I have this intention now while I am speaking. 


(c) If the speaker chooses his scene of action in the Furure, then a 
principal action of that future may be done durt ing some subordinate one, 
or before it, or after it. E. g. yoowm tv éaictoljy gy @ av maser, I shall 
write while you are at play, where relative contemporaneous action is palpa- 
ble, while both actions are yet placed in the future. So 1 éacotods yeyoa- 
wetat otay ov nagayérn, the letter will have been wrilten whenever you may 
come, where the main action is already past in respect to the subordinate one, 
while both are still placed in the future of the person who speaks. Again; 
pellnow ypagey ors Oo matno pou magayevyncetas, I shall write when my fa- 
ther shall come, where both actions are future, but the main action is more- 
over future in relation to the subordinate one, 
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Remarks. It appears, then, that while there are only three absolute 
tenses for past, present, and future, there are nine relative ones, i. e. three 
in respect to a point of time combined with action in the past; three in 
the same respect as it regards the present; and three as it regards the 
future. 


(2) THE ABSOLUTE TENSES are the Present, Aor., and Futute. Of these 
the Present and Future are also employed to mark the relative present and 
future and as well as the absolute; but the Aorist designates in itself only 
the absolute past, having no relation to other things or events, but merely 
expressing past action as such. 


(b) THE RELATIVE TENSES, on the other hand, have, for the most part, 
exclusively appropriate forms; e. g. the Imperf., the Perf., and Pluperf,, are 
all relative merely ; while the Futures relative are often made by péddw in 
combination with the Infinitive, as wéldw yoagery, Euslovy yeaqery, ushinoo 
yoagey. The whole may be rendered more perspicuous by a tabular 
view. 


L Time absolute. 
Present. Past. Future. 
yeaa tygaya yeaye 
If. Time relative. 
Contemporaneous yeagu Ey Qaor — Yoayo 
Antecedent yEYOUDE éysyoagey yEeyoupus Ecopes 
Future Belin yeagey Eushdoy yoager pelijow ypaqer 


What is meant by contemporaneous, antecedent, and future, in this tabular 
view, has already been explained above. These respective tenses are so 
named in their relation, or because of their relation, to some other action 
or event in the past, present, or future. 


(6) As to the primary Tenses, 1. e. the Pres., Fut., and Per- 
fect, although they are often employed (the Perf. always) as re- 
lative tenses, yet their relation is confined merely to one point, 
viz. to the present time of the speaker and the action of speaking; . 
but the relative historical Tenses, on the other hand, i. e. the 
Imperf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post Future, always presuppose some 
other and different action or event, either expressed or implied, 
to which they stand related. 

Nore. The design of this remark is to show, that all the primary tenses, 
even when relative, are still distinguished in their use, in one respect at 
least, quite plainly from the relative hetstoric tenses. The distinctions as 
to the nature of the tenses in general, have already been noted in § 51 and 


§ 53. Whatever else is necessary to a more particular view, will be de- 
veloped in the sequel. 


§ 136. Distinctions and Use of the Tenses. 


(1) Tue Present. Strictly speaking, the Present designates 
only the moment in which the speaker is making his declaration ; 


t 
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and merely so considered, it would have a relative sense. But the 
Greeks also employ it in a much wider sense, i. e. as embracing 
greater or smaller periods of time. So we speak, in English, of 
the present month, year, century, etc. In this extended sense 
of present, the tense in question is very often employed. 


(a) Proverbs, maxims, general and universal truths, what is usual, con- 
stant, invariable, etc., is commonly expressed i in the present tense, by virtue 
of such an extended use; e. g. 0 Hdtog Aaunsi—o avPQuadg tots Ivntos— 
On Boos veqeln Epyeta, etc. 

(5) In narration, past events are frequently spoken of as if they were 
present before the view of the speaker, in which case the present tense is of 
course employed. This is found every where among the Greek historians, 
and is very frequent in the N. Test.; e. g. John 1:29, ‘John Bienes seeth Je- 
sus coming to him, xai Aégyes.’ 1: 44. [Nathaniel] etgdoxer .. . xat Aéyer; and 
the like every where, but specially in John’s Gospel, and in the Apocalypse. 


Norte. In such cases writers take the liberty of employing interchange- 
ably the Pres. and Praeterite forms even inthe same sentence ; see in Mark 
2:4. 4:38. 5:15. Luke 23: 12. John 1: 42, 43, 44. 5: 14. 4: 29, 18: 28, 
et al. saepe. So in the Classics; see Winer 41. 2. b. 


(c) ThePresent is sometimes employed for the Future ; specially (1) Where 
the mere futurity of the action is not intended to be made particularly 
prominent; e. g. Matt. 26: 2, ‘ Ye know that after two days yivetay is the 
passover, and the Son of Man magadidores, i 18 betrayed, 3 in order that he may 
be crucified.’ John 14 : 3, ‘IfI go away, nady Egyouct.’ Matt.17: 11. Luke 12: 
54. See examples from the Classics in abundance, Kiihner § 437. a. (2) 
But particularly, where certainty of action is intended to be designated, the 
Present may be used for the Future. This might be applied to the cases 
above ; and it is founded, indeed, in the nature of things. If that which is 
in reality future, is announced as now present, this speaks loudly for the as- 
sumed certainty of the thing. So the heathen oracles often employed the 
Present, in order to announce prediction. The Heb. Present participle is 
used in cases without number as a future in -rus in Latin. So in John 4: 
21, 23, teeta: wea, designating the proximate and certain future. The 
like is often found. 


(d) Inasmuch as the Present denotes unfinished action, it is sometimes 
employed in the sense of design, purpose, intention to do a thing, or the of- 
fort to do it; e. g. ‘My dishonoured house you are destroying... naida 
t dmoxteivers, and’ you are intending or endeavoring to kill my child, Odyss. 
m. 431. °“Eyw tow Avovoa (Pres. Part.) ixsoa... waida, I designing to end 


the strife, or rather, endeavoring to end the strife, have persuaded, etc., Eurip. 
Phoen. 81. 


Norte. As a peculiar Present, may be noted the use of this tense when 
it involves along with it something of the past which still continues; e. g. 
John 8: 58, ‘ Before Abraham was, éyw siué, Iam, i. e. I was and still am. 
Comp. Jer.1: 5 (Sept.). John 15: 27. Acts 25: 11. John 8: 14, égyouau. 


(2) Tux Ivperrecrt. (J.) The stand-point of this tense is in the 
28 
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past, primarily denoting unfinished action, or action which is 
going on while something else is being done. ? 


Illustration. The Imperfect stands related to some point in past time, 
as the relative Present does to the present moment. Both signify action go- 
ing on and unfinished ; both have reference to something else which is tak- 
ing or has taken place; but the Imperf. refers to the past, and the Present 
to the moment of speaking. E. g. éygaqo» ty» éncotodry év Q) ou tnxartes, I 
wrote the letter while you were playing. But the subordinate clause may also 
have a Pluperfect or an Aorist in it in such cases, as well as the Imperf. ; 
e. g. ote énedyAvOnouy or énzAGov or joxorto, ob “ElAnvec éuazovto. See 
in Luke 14:17. 24: 32. 6:19. John 5: 16. 12: 6, al. saep. 


(II.) From this leading use of the Imperf. naturally flow several 
other kindred uses, which must here be particularized. | 


(a) It designates continued and repeated action in past time; but still it is 
mostly action related, in respect to time, to some other predicate. This is 
its principal use in the N. Test.; e.g. John 3: 22, ‘There Jesus diétgcfs 
pet alta xo éBantife, denoting continued habitual action. So in cases 
almost without number; e. g. Rom. 15: 22. 1Cor. 10: 4. 18: 11. Acts 13: 
11. Matt. 13: 34. Luke 8:31, 41. 17: 28, al. saep. 


Nore. The Aorist also denotes often repeated action in the past. Kiihner 
says that the Imperf. is distinguished from it by always having a relation to 
another predicate in the past time, while the Aorist is absolute and simply 
expresses repetition. In most cases this is true; but in some it would be 
very difficult to make this out with definite and satisfactory evidence. In 
fact, this seems to be a point in which the Aorist and Imperf., plainly as 
they differ from each other for the most part, come very near if not entirely 
together and are hardly to be distinguished ; e. g. examine the use of the 
Aor. in such cases as these, viz. 0 Swxgatns édidake aplodi—ol Hégoa éno- 
Aguicay m909Vu0s—where the habit of teaching and making war are plainly 
signified. See James 1: 11,24. Eph. 5: 29. 


(6) From the general nature of the Imperf. it is adapted to designate ac- 
tion commenced but not completed, and often, as we might suppose, it is em- 
ployed in this way; e. g. Matt. 3: 14, 0 5&8 Twavyng Scexadvey avroy, forbade 
him, i. e. at first, but afterwards he yielded. So éBovlouny, I would, i. e. if 
it could have been so; so Rom. 9: 3, qiyouny, I wished, i.e. if it could have 
been so; and in like manner Eurip. Iph. T. 26,‘ Coming to Aulis ... éxou— 
vouny Elepes, I was killing, i. e. I was preparing to kill him, but Diana stole 
away the sword.’ See Kiihner, § 438. 4. 

Norte. The use of the Imperf: in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 
where it implies a negative, stands closely allied to the shade of meaning in 
b; e.g. eb tovt0 Aéyets, nuaetaves av, if you should say so, then you would err, 
where the implication is: You do not say so, and therefore do not err. 

(c) The Imperfect sometimes includes the Present with it; e.g. ovx aga 
ayados... IHegixdiis av & TOUTOU TOU Aovov, ‘ then Pericles was [and is] not 
good for this reason,’ Plat. Gorg. p. 516. See examples in Kiihner, § 438. 4. 

(d) In a narration of the past, the Imperf. is often exchanged with the 
Aorist, although it still retains its own appropriate meaning; see Luke 8: 
23, James 2: 22, and also No. 5. 6. 1, in the sequel here. 
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(3) Tue Perrecr. This expresses an action done or com- 
pleted before the time present of the speaker. Specially is it 
employed, when the consequences of that action are intended to 
be represented as continuing or abiding. 


Nore 1. Jt matters not whether the action is in fact just completed, or 
was done long ago. The speaker, who uses the Perfect, means merely to 
declare completion antecedent t to the present moment in which he is 
speaking. 


Nore 2. The Greeks in general did not make frequent use of this form, 
specially in narration, (Herodotus is an exception), but more usually pre- 
sented a picture of the past under the J4orist form, as this tense is the 
more current and less embarrassed with any special relations. Yet in two 
cases the Perfect has always maintained a predominant place; viz. 


(a) When a relation to the present time was to be marked as emphatic 
and important, then of course this tense must be employed, as neither the 
Aorist nor any other tense beside the Perfect would mark this in such a 
manner. 


(6) When not only the previous happening of an event, but also its en- 
during and present effects are designed to be marked; e. g. Luke 4: 6, uot 
xaoadidorac (7 éSovaia], to me has been [and still is] committed, etc. Luke 
5: 32, ovx edjluda xadécar Sixatovs, I have not come [and am not here} to call, 
etc. Gal. 2: 7, nenlotevpor to svayysieov, I have been [and am] entrusted 
unth the gospel. See also Acts 8:14. Mark 10: 40. 11: 21. 16:4. John 
12:7. 13:12 Rom. 3: 21. 5: 2, al. saepe. The same in the Classics; 
see Kiihner, § 439. 6. Winer, § 41. 4. 

Norte. In Rev. 5: 7, stAnge seems to be merely aoristic in its meaning. 
See also 2 Cor. 21: 25. Heb. 11: 28. Vide Winer, § 41.4. Occasionally 
the same in the classics, specially the later ones; see Winer ibid. 


(c) In several verbs, the Perfect is employed so as to supply the place 
of the Present; e. g. xéxrnuar, oda, Extqxa, xéxoaya, Ewpaxa, Jedoixa, 8F- 
HRA, eGulnden Bé8nxu, &wFa, and others; see Kihner, § 439. Anm. 2. 
The ground of this is plain; e. g. ‘I have acquired and do possess; I have 
known and still now: T have taken my stand and remain; I have cried 
and still cry; etc. When thus employed as a Present tenes these Per- 
fects may denote habitual and repeated action, as agyvgoto$, cs Xevony 
upp PEsnxas, Th. w. 37. 


d) The Future is sometimes energically designated by the Perfect; e. g. 
‘If he shall fall, réSvnxa éyw, I am dead, i.e. 1 shall be dead as soon as the 
fall happens, Soph. Elect. 690. Rom. 14: 23, ‘If he eat, xataxsxgitas, he 
has been condemned,’ i. €. SO s00n as the eating takes place the act of con- 
demnation is already passed. So in John 14:7. The energic nature of 
the declarations here is plain. Especially is the Imper. Passive Perfect, 
3d _ person employed in this way with great force; e. g. memeigaa Don, let 
trial have been made, i. e. make and complete it forthwith ; tetay Por, let the 
arrangement have been made, i. e. complete it forthwith. 


(4) Tue Puurrrrecr. This marks action completed antece- 


wa. oe 
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dent to a period in past time; just as the Perfect marks it as 
antecedent to the present time. 


E. g. évyeyqopey tv éniotolyy, énst 6 natyg 749s. The clause denot- 
ing the period of past time may have a verb in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect. 


Nore 1. The same laws regulate the use of this tense in reference to 
the past time, as regulate the Perfect in reference to the present time. The 
Pluperfect is used to mark the relation when it is emphatic, or to designate 
an action which was permanent in tts consequences. 

Nore 2. When the Perfect has the sense of the Present, the Pluperfect 
of course has the sense of the Imperfect. 


(5) Tue Aorist. This designates action simply as past, with- 
out relation to any other event in the past or present. 


E. g. tygawa tv éniotodyy, I wrote the letter, no matter how long ago, 
or how recently. From the nature of the Aorist, it follows, of course, that 
it is the appropiate tense ; 


(a) For designating the momentary past, i. e. the mere happening of an 
event, without reference to its duration. 


(b) The Aorist is also the usual tense in narration; but it is often ex- 
changed with other praeterite tenses, (although it is generally in itself 
neither equivalent to them, nor they to it), for the sake of variety and of 
animated description. E. g. 

(1) With the Imperfect. There are two ways of narrating; the one is 
simple description or narration, the other portrays or as it were paints; 


_ the first merely announces that such or such a thing took place, the other 
' holds it up before you and lets you see it in progress. The Aorist per- 


' forms the first office, the Imperfect (denoting continued action) the last. 


The interchange of these in narration makes a pleasing variety of light 
and shade. E. g. Cyrop. I. 4. 1, toratra pér bn molda hades 6 Kigos: té- 
hog 68 4) mév pentng anilde, Kigog 08 xatéuere, xal attov étoepeto, many 
such things, moreover, did Cyrus say [Imperf. édoja, said at one time and 
another]; at last his mother went away (anjAde, Aor. momentary action, not 
repeated or continued], bul Cyrus remained [xatéueve, Imperf. contiuued 
to stay], and there was he brought up, [étgspeto, continued action]. It is by 
such an exchange of tenses in narration, that appropriate action in each 
case can be distinctly and vividly marked. 


Nore. Jt matters not whether, in all cases, the actions, etc., marked by 
the predicate, are of such a nature as in themselves to justify the use of 
the Imperf: or of the Aorist. It is enough that the writer means to present 
them in the respective light in which he places them, by employing these 
respective tenses. 

(2) The Aorist 1s exchanged with the historical Present. 'This Present de- 
scribes continued action; therefore, when the writer employs the historical 
Present, he presents the passing scene before the eye, as if he himself 
were present to behold it. In this way the vivacity of narration is greatly 
heightened. E. g. [‘Eddqvec] avadopBavoves ta onia, xal of Svgaxevoros 
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aicPavorta: xai énaronoay, [The Greeks] resume their arms, and the Syra- 
cusans perceive it, and they raised a shout. In this way, the Aorist and Pre- 
sent are often commingled in the same sentence. Yet the shade of mean- 
ing in each is in fact separate, and is designed to be so. 


(3) The Aorist is exchanged with the Perfect and Pluperfect. Either of 
these tenses denotes action which is past; but the Perfect and Pluperfect 
usually denote continued consequences and influences, the first as to what 
was previous to the present time, the second as to what was previous to 
some point in past time. 


Norte. But here some latitude - must be given to the use of the Aorist. 
E. g. John 18: 24, ‘Annas anctotedey avtov x. t. 4, had sent him, etc” Matt. 
14: 3, 4, noe... EFeto had bound... had put. Acts 1: 2, ovs éedeSato, 
whom he had chosen. 9: 35. John 4: 45, 46. 11: 30. 13: 12. 19: 23. Luke 
19: 15. 24:1, al. saepe. In cases like these we must translate by the 
Pluperfect. Yet, even here, it may be supposed that the writer himself 
regarded the facts in question in an absolute way, and so employed the 
Aorist, although we naturally construe them as being relative, and thus 
substitute the Pluperfect. So Winer, in § 41.5. So also, in respect to 
the Aorist for the Perfect, Winer interprets éxeysioncay in Luke 1: 1; 
énoinoas in Luke 2:48; ayogace in Luke 14:18, 19; EuBoy in Phil. 3: 12; 
édosaca ... étedsiwoa in John 17: 4, et al. simil. But this seems to be 
somewhat like straining the matter, and cooping up the Aorist too rigidly 
within technical theory. That all the tenses are occasionally employed 
with some latitude of usage, seems undeniable to an observing reader. 

(c) Action frequently repeated or customary, in times past, is also designa- 
ted not unfrequently by the Aorist. 

In respect to the difference between the Imperf. (which designates con- 
tinued action in time past) and the Aorist, see above No. 2. II. a. Note. An 
overwhelming mass of examples as to the Aorist, with this sense, may be 
found in Kiihner, § 442.1. .But Winer (§ 41. 5. 6. 1) seems disposed to 
doubt this usage in the N. Testament. What then can we fairly make of 
avettiley ... éjoave,in James 1:11? Or of the like in 1 Pet. 1: 24? 
See also James 1:24. But we may go almost any where into narrative 
and find examples which nothing but a strained construction can exempt 
‘from the meaning in question ; e. g. I open my N. Test. at John IV. and at 
v. 12 we find és (Aor II.), which surely does not mean one act; v. 20, 
mgocexuyyoay certainly means habit of worshipping, and so elsewhere. I 


see no room for doubt here, moreover, inasmuch as the classical usage of 
this kind is so common. 


Nore. Kindred to this usage is that of employing the Aorist in compar- 
tsons. ‘The object in comparison is to render plainer something which is 
apparently obscure, by introducing a like thing which is already plain 
by reason of frequent and familiar repetition or occurrence. Hence, to- 
gether with the Pres. and Fut., the Aorist is also introduced by the Greek 
into comparisons. See Il. vy. 33—36; also m. 436. Ktihner § 442. 2. 

(d) The Aorist is sometimes employed in respect to the Future, in order to de- 
note the certainty that an event will take place. E. g. Rev. 10: 7, ‘When the 
angel shall sound the trumpet, xed érsdéa. 9 to prvotyngLoy tov Fe0H, lit. then has 

the mytsery of God been completed, i. e. forthwith and surely it will be comple- 


? 


/ 
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ted. So Eurip. Med. 78, ‘If we must add the endurance of a new evil to 
the old one, anwiouecS ag, we have been undone,’ i. e. we shall forthwith 
be ruined. See a mass of examples in Kiihner, § 443. 2. 

Genxrat Remarks. (a) The Aorist is often employed, both in the principal 
and subordinate parts of sentences, where the Impertect, Perf., or Pluperf., might 
have been used; i.e. it is employed when no special emphasis is intended to be 
laid on the continuance of an action (Imperf.), or on its abiding consequences in 
respect to time present (Perfect), or in regard to a point in time past (Pluperf.). 
So Katmer acknowledges, § 444; and so every attentive reader must acknow- 
ledge, who can easily find examples of no unfrequent occurrence. 

(4) The reader will of course understand, that Aor. I. and J1. are both included 
in all of the preceding principles; as there is no difference between them in any 
of the respects which have been the subject of remark. 


(6) Tue Aorist In THE DERIVED Mopes, i.e. in the Opt., 
Subj., Imper., and Infinitive. Here the nature of the case makes 
some difference, and requires some distinction of usage. Facts 
correspond ; for, 


(a) In part, the Aorist in these four derived modes designates action 
simply past or finished; in like manner as in the Indicative. But, 


(b) More generally, mere [momentary] action, without any reference to 
the relation of time or the length of time, is designated by the Aorist in 
these modes; so that this tense is not within any strict limit of time but 
truly aoristic. 

Examples of this may be found on all sides, where the Aor. Subj., Inf, 
etc., takes its hue as to fume merely from the context, not from the nominal 
nature of the tense as here employed. Ingeneral, when continued action 1s 
inlended, the Present tense of these modes 1s employed ; but where mere ac- 
tion, simply considered, is to be designated, the Aorist is the appropriate tense, 
in the derived modes. Even such verbs as wishing, asking, commanding, 
etc., which naturally claim a future sense after them, may take an Inf. Fut, 
Pres., or Aor., just as the writer designs to convey the idea of a future re- 
lation, or of continued action, or merely an idea of action simply consider- 
ed without reference to time or frequency. 


(7) Tue Furure sustains, as we have seen ($129. 5) , a two- 
fold relation, absolute and relative. ‘The absolute Future merely | 
signifies that something will take place ; the relative, that it will 
take place while something else is done. 

E. g. yeawo, I will write—when, or where, is not said; Fut. relative, 
youyo évm@au nose, I will write tohile you are at play. The same form is 
here used in both cases. Yet most of the relative Futures are made by 
péiio and the Infinitive mode. See in § 129.5. The future relative is of 

course limited to a definite time; not so with the Fut. absolute, for, 

(a) It often designates repeated action in future time. It does this in the 
sume manner, with respect to the future, as the Aorist does in respect to 
the past, see No 5, 3. c. above. E. g. airos élénoss, he will be compassionate ; 
ovtot evegyet7covct, these will be beneficent ; et al. saepe. 

(b) The Future often expresses obligation, necessity, duty, and may be 
translated by the auxiliaries, may, must, ought, can, etc. E. g. Luke 3: 10, 
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ab ovy novjcousy ; What now must we do? Rom. 10: 14, nag ovr énixadécor— 
tar; how shall they call upon him, etc. In questions this is a predominant 
sense. But in commands it is equally so; e. g. ov movevors, thou must not 
kill; so ov potyavosss, ov sxsagnyces’ anodusse tH xpi TOUs OExOVs Gov, 
al. saepe. 

(c) The relative Future with yéddo and the Inf. mode, is employed in 
reference either to the present, or to a point of time past, or future; e. g.- 
péllo yoagev, Iam intending to write immediately ; jusliov yeuqew, I was 
going to write, viz. ore 6 étaigog nagilde, i. e. when a friend camein; psi- 
Anoo yeagpey Otay Oo éTalgog nagayFrytas, etc. — 

Nore. In the classics, the Fut. is often employed as a softened and pol- 
ished mode of expression for indicating present intention, etc. E. g. Bov- 
Anoouos, volo, i. e. si licet; so éFedjow, neOIpITouM, etc. 

GeneraL Remarks, The Future is not rigidly confined to the rules here | 
developed. in Rev. 4: 9, ddaoum .. . mecotrta: extend to habitual action, viz. 
which was, is, and will be, (like the Hebrew Future) ; Luke 1: 37, dduraricee has 
a like sense. Kindred to this is the use of the Future in supposed cases that may 
at any time occur; e. g. James2: 10, Garig Gov Tov renov TyQOE, NTUuiaEL Bs év 
évi, and so in the formulas, égef reg or ayetg ovv. 1 Cor, 15: 35. Rom. 9: 19. Like 
to this is Luke 11: 5, tig... See... zal mogevoetat ; 


N. B. In the active and middle voices there is but one Future, (either Fut. 1. 
or I[. as the nature of the verb may he); and in the Passive, where are two Fu- 
tures, there is no difference between them as to the relations of time. 


(8) Tue Pavto-post Furure or Fururum Exactum. This 
has a double relation; (1) To the Present of the speaker, inas- 
much as what it designates is future in respect to that Present. 
(2) To another event in the Future, in regard to which it desig- 
nates what is past. 


E. g. ‘If such a guardian shall watch over it, the republic tedéas xexoop7- 
asta, will have been perfectly arranged, Plat. Repub. vi. p. 506. This form 
is unusual in the N. Testament. 


Note 1. For this tense is frequently substituted a participle with the 
verb sivot; e. g. écousda éyvaxdrec, we shall have known. The Paulo-post 
Fut. is formed from the Perf. passive, and is compounded, therefore, of a 
past and a future. 


Note 2. By Attic usage, the Paulo Post Fut. has, in several verbs, the 
sense of the Fut. passive simply. But this is mostly where the Perfect of 
those verbs is used in the sense of the Present tense. 


Note 3. Immediate accomplishment, without delay after the action has 
taken place to which this Fut. relates, is often signified by it; e. g. pgage, 
xar mwEengaseron, speak, and it will have been done, i. e. it will be forthwith done. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON ALL THE TENSES. By far the greater part of the 
instances in which they are employed, exhibits the regular and normal use, 
in accordance with the general principles respecting them. But cases oc- 
cur, not unfrequently, as the preceding account of usage fully shows, in 
which all the tenses are employed (so to speak) tropically, i. e. out of their 
customary meaning. In these cases, (which are as natural as the use of: 
words in a tropical sense), the reader generally finds but little embarrasg- 
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ment; inasmnch as the context nearly always supplies him with the means 
of interpretation. But it is highly important that he should know the facts 
respecting tropical usage (sit venia verbo), and within what limits they are 
comprised ; and also that the student should understand the ground or rea- 
son of this usage. Otherwise, he will be prone to make all manner of con- 
jectures, and talk at large about enallage of the tenses (as many of the older 
critics have done), or devise crude and offensive theories which can never 
be supported. It were easy to verify all this, by pointing to examples. 
But the task would be invidious. Then, and only then, can the considerate 
philologist feel safe, when he knows that his interpretation is conformed to 
the usus loquendi. That allows a tropical use of the tenses; and this being 
conceded, the only question then is: Within what limits? The preceding 
rules are designed to answer this question. 

To say simply, that one tense 1s used for another, is not saying much to the 
purpose ; less still is it to the credit of the writer. But to show that there 
is some common ground which different tenses may occupy, some in their 
ordinary and some in a tropical sense, is doing what may give satisfaction 
to the mind of an intelligent reader. — 


MODES OF VERBS. 
§ 137. General principles in respect to Modes. 


(1) We may contemplate events in three different ways, viz. 
as actual, as possible or conditional, or as desirable. On these 
’ three different methods of regarding them are founded the modes 
of representing action. 


(2) The Indic. mode designates events regarded as actual ; 
the Subj. and Optative as possible or conditional, and sometimes 
as desirable in reference to some conditionality ; the Imper. ex- 
presses simple desire in the shape of command. 


(3) The possible, conditional, or desirable, which is expressed 
by the Conjunctive (generically so named), may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. that which respects the present or future, and 
that which respects the past. The first of these is designated by 
the Subjunctive mode, the last by the Optative. 


Explanation. Inasmuch as possibility or conditionality, which respects 
the present or futuré, may be realized by events that will happen, the Subj., 
which expresses these, approaches nearer to the Indic. than the Optative. 
This is the distinguishing trait of the Subjunctive, viz. possbility that something 
may be realized. On the other hand ; as the Opt. expresses possibility or con- 
ditionality in respect to past events, and these having once taken place can- 
not occur so as to be realized, the office of the Optative is mainly to desig- 

nate mere supposition or assumption, without the conjoint idea of looking for 
or expecting realization. 


Note. An action in itself conditional may still be regarded by the 
speaker as something which will never takeplace. The Greek has forms to 
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express such peculiar conditionality, and at the same time to signify the 
judgment or opinion of the speaker as to the event; and these forms are 
the relative tenses, viz. the Imperf. and Pluperf., and the Aorists. These, 
which are usually accompanied with appropriate particles of conditionality, 
designate the opinion of the speaker that the conditional action or event 
will not take place ; e. g. & tovto éheyec, nuugtaves av, if you should say this, 
you would commit an error, in which-the direct implication is: ‘You have 
not said it, [as I believe], and so you have not committed an error.’ 


Moves IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 


§ 188. Indicative mode Independent. 


(1) This affirms or declares whatever is regarded as matter of 
fact. 


E. g. 10 60dov avFsi—avdijcu—ijvOnos. So in si tovto léyetc, guagta- 
veto, although the fact of speaking is not asserted, yet it is assumed as a 
fact in order to make a deduction from it, viz., auagraves. So the erring 
is not directly asserted here as a matter of fact, but it is assumed as a mat- 
ter of fact on the like ground with the assumption in déyess. The senti- 
ment may be thus expressed in other words; ‘ Assuming as a fact that you 
have said this, it follows that you have erred.’ 


(2) The Future Indicative would seem, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of this mode, which asserts what is already 
regarded asa reality. Yet the Fut. Indic. is designed to indi- 
cate what is assumed, or what, it is believed, will certainly be- 
come a matter of fact. 


A future certainty comes naturally to be regarded as a reality; and so, 
the Indic. Fut. may express this idea. As kindred to this, the classic wri- 
ters frequently make use of the Future as a kind of moderate or courteous 
Imperative ; e. g. tovtou eicsa hs, ye will spare this person, i. e. I expect or 
wish or desire you to spare him, with the confident expectation that this 
will be done. This adds a shade to the colouring of the diction, which the 
proper Imper. is not competent to furnish. 


(3) The Indic. Imperfect is used frequently in a moderated or 
conditional sense, in cases where the English idiom employs a 
potential mode. 


Nore 1. Usually this method of employing the Imperf. requires av; but. 
ay is omitted in those cases where the apodosis i is not actually dependent | 
on the protasis; e. g. xalov xy avt@ st otx éyevv On, Mark 14: 21, lit. i was 
good, etc. So2 Pet 2: 21. 2 Cor. 12: 11. Matt. 25: 27. So in Gal. 4: 20, 
yelov O& nagEivoe £905 Upas egtt, xo cdhatae ty pavny uov, I would be 
present with you, etc., i. e. did circumstances permit, I would, ete. The im- 
plication of course is, that circumstances do not permit; and still more 
also, viz. that the desire remains unchanged. So in Acts 20: 22, éBovho~ 
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pny xot adros tod avIoanov axovoa, I could wish myself to hear the man, i. e. 
if circumstances permitted. Here the speaker does not mean to say mere- 
ly, that he was once desirous to hear him, but now was not desirous; nor 
that he might now hear him, but still he would not, (which would be éSov- 
Aouny av); but to express a desire to hear him which circumstances only 
(and not his own inclination) prevented. And 80, in that much contro- 
verted passage in Rom. 9: 3, nozouny yuo avros éyw avadnua tivar ano tov 
Xgiotou, etc., I could wish, etc. i. e. ‘Were it possible that I might be an 
ava9nua inthe room of my brethren,I would be so; but it is not possi- 
ble.” To substitute ytyouny ay or si'yoiuny ay here, as some have propo- 
sed to do, would destroy the present meaning, inasmuch as it would make 
the apostle say: ‘I might wish to become an anathema, or I might be one, 
but I will not.’ 


Nore 2. The importance of this principle in the Greek idiom, is fully 
manifest from the controversies which have arisen about passages which 
exhibit the kind of usage now under consideration, particularly Rom. 9: 3. 
But it is now well established among grammarians, that specially verbs 
which signify necessity, inclination, duty, propriety, possibility, liberty, etc. 
omit dy in all those cases where the writer does not mean to represent the 
necessity, propriety, desire, etc., as conditionally dependent on the meaning 
of the adjunct clause (expressed or implied) which is connected with them. 
So yony, te, wpedov, xadoy iy, esiy, euehisc, éBovdouny, sixog nv, meoaixs 
(Acts 22: 22) and the like, very often omit «», and by omitting it make the 
Imperfect (and sometimes the other historic tenses) to say, that such or 
such a thing was or is proper, becoming, desirable, etc. unconditionally ; 
for a» would imply that it was so only in case some implied or expressed 
condition was fulfilled. It must still be understood, that the Greek writer 
did not mean to make the expressions in question entirely absolute, i. e. to 
dissever them from all conditions expressed or implied, but only to express 
the necessity, propriety, desirableness, etc., in terms apparently absolute, 
Jor the sake of giving: intensity to his expression. Plainly such is the effect ; 
e. g. xalov 1¥ OUT 8b OUX éyevvy,9n, where the form of the expression (xa 
Aov jv) seemingly does not allow the xadcy to depend on the ¢# ovx eyevnni- 
Sy as an indispensable condition. Had the latter been meant, «» must 
have been added to the 7)» in order to point out such a conditionality. Yet 
the connection of xaloy with «& ovx éyevyn9y must not be regarded as su- 
perseded ; the xadov 7¥, (and so of all other like expressions in similar 
belongs only to an energetic or intense mode of declaration. 


Note 3. Very often, 1 in such expressions, the protasis i is omitted; e. g. étny 
taita mouiw—xalas sive | Tagauvdia—atioy 7» axovoat; i. e. it might be 
lawful to do those things ; consolation might be well ; it might be proper to hear ; 
for so we must translate, although this does not reach the exact manner of 
the Greek. In Latin: Lncebat—bene erat—proprium erat. Such is the case, 
in regard to several instances in Note 2. 

Note 4. To all the above methods of expression a» might be, and often 
is, added; which then, of course, receive a modification, the apodosis being 
evidently made to depend on the happening or not happening of a condi- 
tion designated by a protasis either expressed or implied. 


Nore 5. In all such conditional imperfects, (conditional in fact, but not 
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fully in manner), there 1s an implication of course of a negative nature as to 
the happening of the condition. When, on the other hand, the idea is meant 
to be expressed, that the thing in question may happen, the Present is used ; 
e€. g. x07, Osi, Myoorjxe, xadas eyes, etc. See on this whole subject, Winer 
§ 42. 2; but more especially Kiihner, § 821. 


§ 139. Subjunctive Mode Independent. 


(1) Strictly speaking, this can never be independent ; for the 
Subj. as its very name imports, is connected with some predicate 
which goes before it; yef; as the preceding clause is often omit- 
ted, (in some cases nearly always), the Subjunctive is spoken of 
by grammarians as standing in independent sentences. 


The Subj. represents a predicate as related either to an act of conception 
in the mind of the speaker, or to the development of some mental conception ; 
.€. g. ovx oida ti ein, or Asye ti sinw, Tknow not what I can say—tell me what 
I may say. But the protasis in such cases is often omitted, and then, as to 
form or appearance, the Subj. is placed in an independent sentence. 


(2) The 1st pers. sing. and plural of the Subj., is employed in 
a hortatory sense, 1.e. as expressing desire, warning, requisition, 
etc. 


E. g. In the first person plural, as John 14: 31, aywpew évrevFer, let us 
go hence; 1 Cor. 15: 32, payoyev xat aiwusry. So John 19:24. Phil. 3: 15. 
1 Thess. 5: 6, and often in the N. Test. and the Classics. So in the first 
person sing.; as géoe, idw, come, let me see; ays 57, NELQadw, come now, let 
me try. In all such cases it is easy to see, that the expression is equivalent 
to ‘I desire that we may go; ‘I wish that I may try,’ etc.; and of course 
the predicate (Subj.) refers to a state of mind then existing in the speaker 
when he is supposed to utter the words. 

Nore. In the second and third persons the Optative is employed to ex- 
press hortatory ideas ; which are thus exhibited in the form of a wish; e. g. 
Soin xgatos péyu! may he impart much strength ! 


(3) The Subjunctive, in all its persons, is employed to express 
questions or doubts of mind in respect to future action ; and it is 
then called the Subjunctive deliberative. 


E. g. Mark 12: 14, daipev 7 un Sauer; shall we give, or shall we refuse to 
give: 2 6 Sgace 5 what shall Ido? And so in indirect speech ; as ovx oida, 
TOTEQOY sinus 7) ciyomev. So Luke 9: o4, Félecs sinomey nig x.t. 4. Of- 
ten in the Classics with Bovis, as Botls: ovvy ... Fcimev, etc., Plato; and so 
in other indirect speech of the like tenor. The adverbial uy is frequently 
added to the Subj. here. 

Note 1. But when deliberation or doubt in past time is to be expressed, 
the Optative is employed instead of the Subjunctive ; e. g. Il. a. 189 seq. 
‘He doubted ... 78 yolov natosev égntious te Dvpoy, or restrain his rage 
and check his indignation: 

Nove 2. ‘The Indig. Fut, (which is nearly allied to the Subj.), is also not 
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unfrequenfly employed in questions ; e. g. t/ deacousy; This is common 
to the N. Test. and the Classics; but it is not very frequent. 


§ 140. The Optative Independent. 


L Without ay. 


(1) The same is true of the Optative as of the Subj. ($ 133. 
1), i.e. it is in reality always dependent ; but often it appears 
alone, or only with «», and then it is named independent. 


(2) The Optative in its primary tneaning simply expresses 
supposition, or an idea conceived in the mind without reference 
to its realization. But many shades of particular meaning are 
deduced from this general and leading signification. 


E. g. ety viv... £5007), let it be now that we have food, etc., i. e. supposing 
this to be the case. Plat. Phaed. p. 87, ‘The soul having perished, the 
body immediately éxidetxyvoe would show its weakness, and quickly wasting 
away dvolyo:to would vanish.’ 


(3) The expression of wish or desire is peculiarly appropriate 
to the Optative. 


E. g. Acts 1: 20, ‘His bishopric AaBor Exegos, may another one take! Acts 
8: 20, ‘ May thy money si7 cou tig anwisav, be for destruction to thee ? 
Rom. 15: 5. 2 Tim. 2:7. 4:14. So yy yévorto! et al. saep. 

Note 1. When a negative is expressed, yy is employed. 

Note 2. When the speaker is fully persuaded that his wish cannot be 
accomplished, he employs the historic tenses of the Indic., with the particles of 
wishing, as ede, etc.; e.g. is tovto éysveto! I wish this might take place, 
[but I am persuaded it will not]. 

Nore 3. A moderated command is often expressed by the Opt. of wish- 
ing; which is very natural, and is very near to our own idiom: ‘Let such 
a thing be done!’ 

Norte 4. Very naturally mere desire, will, inclination, without particular 
reference to the fact whether it may be fulfilled or not, is expressed by the 
Optative. 

Nore 5. Sometimes the Opt. is employed, in the Classics, in questions ; 
aS 10L Tig PUyor ; whither can one flee ? 


I The Optative with av. 


(4) In a conditional sentence, (be the condition either ex- 
pressed or implied), ey may be employed with the Optative in 
the apodosis ; which then marks the conditionality of the predi- 
cate expressed by the Optative. 


E, g. et tovto léyors, apagravas av, if you should say this, then you would 
err. The erring is dependent entirely on the condition of saying this; and 
this connection and dependence is marked by the a» with the Optative. 
‘Very often the condition (protasis) is not expressed, but merely implied. 
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(5) The Opt. with av is used in polite and moderated affir- 
mations, where positivity of manner is avoided ; and so also in 
moderate or mild commands, requests, etc. 


E. g. Ovxoby 7 Gnrogexy Sypnyogla av ein, rhetoric then would not seem to 
be harangrue, i.e. it js not. For the moderated Imper. of command: Asyors 
ava=léye; yopois ay, you mght gogo. The like in our own idiom, when 
we use the Subjunctive in such cases. 

Nore. When ey is employed in the Opt. of question, it designates that 
the predicate 1 is conditional; e. g. ‘If any one should see you, tls &v 54 tot 
005 in? 1. e. what would then be your mind? So without protasis; 70¢ 
tis av guyou; whither could one flee? This isa shade different from oi 
tg p'yos; whither may one flee? and from moi ts ovy piyn; whither shall 
one flee 2 

(6) Frequently the Optative is employed in the expression of 
a wish, with nws a» prefixed. 


E. g. nac &y Gholuny; how can I perish? i. e. 1 would fain perish. 0¢ 
Gy xalog Sinyncaiuny ; how shall I relate it well? i. e. I would fain relate it 
appropriately. 

Remark 1. The Optative without ay is plainly stronger than with it; for 
ay makes the predicate dependent on some , previous condition. Accordingly, i in 
poetry the Opt. is often used without a» in order merely to express suppo- 
sition or conception of the mind, and to express these in some measure un- 
conditionally. 

Remark 2. The Opt. with &» expresses a kind of future condition, and 
so approaches the Indic. Future. The difference between them is, that 
the latter expresses an unconditional and certain Future, the other a condi- 
tional one. These two Futures (so to call them) are sometimes joined in 
the same sentence, with different shades of meaning. 


§ 141. Imperative Mone. 


(1) This expresses desire or wish in the form of command. 

E. g. dog pos 10 BiBliovn—ypage tyy éxiotodry. | 

(2) Often times the Imper. form expresses permission. 

FE. g. 1 Cor. 7: 15, ‘If the unbelieving depart, yworteoFa, let him separate 
himself? So in 14: 38, ‘If any one is ignorant, ayvositw, let him be igno- 
rant. In our own idiom, this permissive sense is universal (as to form of 
expression) out of the second person; e. g. Let him do, let them do, etc. 


(3) When two Imperatives are used in succession with xaé 
between them, the latter usually has a sense equivalent to a Fu- 


ture. : 


E. g. égevynooy xai ide, search and see, i. e. search and you will see. 


(4) In the place of an Imper., the Future is not unfrequently 
used in commands and requisitions. 
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E. g. uy povetoss? pn potystons. So ayanios toy Kugioy, etc. This 
is in fact the stronger mode of expression, inasmuch as the Future often 
expresses obligation as well as expectation. In Hebrew this is the usual 
method of announcing obligation. 


(5) The Imper. Present usually denotes continued action ; 
while the Aorist designates action speedily completed, or. only 
once to be done. 


KE. g. Present; Rom. 11: 20, un tymhogeortt, be not high-minded (either 
now or at any other time); 13: 3, eyador mort. James 5: 12, un opviets. 
1 Tim. 4:7. John 1: 44. 7: 24. 21:16. Mark 8:15. 9: 7, 39, al. saep.— 
Aorist; Mark 2: 9, ego» cov tov xoaffaroy. 1: 41, xd nig Snei: 3:5, éx- 
TEvoy 1yy ytiga cov. 6:11. 9: 43. John 2:7, 8 14: 28. Luke 20: 23. 
Acts 3: 4. Eph. 6: 13, 17, al. saep. So in the Classics. 


Nore 1. Of course an Imper. can in its nature pertain only to the pre- 
sent or future. The Aorists and Perf., therefore, must here give up their 
temporal signification, and be employed only to express modification of ac- 
tion. Sometimes both Present and Aorist stand in the same sentence, 
with their appropriate meanings ; e. g. John 2: 16, @oute tavta évtev Fer, 
LN MoLEtte Toy oixoy tov matgos mov, etc., where the taking away is only one 
act, but the not making, etc., refers to a "habitual course of conduct. 1 Cor. 
15: 34, 

Note 2 While this principle is very general throughout the N. Test., 
there are a few cases in which it is apparently disregarded; e. g. John 
15: 4, weivare (Aor.) gv guot. 1 John 5: 21, pudasatse Ewvtots x. 7. A, (here 
is continued action in both cases). Heb. 3:J. Mark 16:15. Jobn 14: 15. 
1 Cor. 6: 20, et al. But in such cases, the speaker or writer may have 
had a view to some immediate and specific action, and therefore might 
_employ the Aorist, although the thing commanded may in itself be of uni- 
versal obligation. 

Nore 3. The Perfect Imper. is used only where an action is demanded 
which in its consequences will appertain to the present time; e. g. Mark 
4: 39, neqiuwoo, be thou still (and remain so); or sucb an Imper. may be 
regarded as siinply an intensive expression demanding instantaneous obe- 
dience; comp. § 1380. 3. d. I should be inclined to regard it as intensive. 


(6) In negative or prohibitive forms of speech the Imperative 
takes wy; but only with the Present. When an aoristic sense 
is required here, it is made by the Subjunctive Aorist and «7. 

E. g. py Guvvets* pn xpivers, etc.; but in the Aor. py xodynte’ pn Sixa- 
onts* (Subj.), not uy xeévatse—pr Sixaoare (Imper.) 


§ 142. Various Modes as affected by the Use of av. 


(1) The general use of this particle may be thus stated: av is 
connected with a verb which stands in a clause expressive of 
conditionality, i. e. of dependence on something else in order 
that the action designated by the verb may take place. “4p is 
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an appropriate mark or sign, that the verb stands in such a rela- 
tion and does not absolutely assert, but only makes a conditional 
declaration. 


The complete meaning of a», as employed by the Greeks, can be desig- 
nated by no one word in the English language, because we have no ade- 
quate correspondent particle. Sometimes perhaps may convey the sense; 
and often, in conditional sentences, we may put then in its room, in the 
apodosis; e. g. & tovTo Eleysc, Huagtaves av, ‘if you should say this, then 
you would err” Yet ay does not of itself mean then, although the entire 
English sentence above (with then) corresponds in sense to the Greek one 
with «vy. The simple truth is, that in the English language, the condi- 
tional tenses of our verbs answer for the most part the same purpose as 
the Greek verbs with av. Even in Greek, a» is in many cases omitted, 
where it might be inserted; and this, because the modes there give sub- 
stantially the same meaning without it. But &» makes conditionality more 
explicut and prominent ; and on this account it is usually employed in cases 
of conditional assertion. Hartung (Gr. Partic. II. § 3) and Kiihner (§ 453. 2) 
suppose uy to be of the like meaning with the Latin dubitative an, and 
with the Greek &y in &vev, and also with the inseparable negative a» which 
is prefixed to many words. This agrees well with the dubitative and con- 
ditional nature of the particle, as joined with verbs. 


Norte 1. Wherever ay is employed, either in the protasis or apodosis of 
a sentence, (for it is often found in the protasis as well as in the apodosis), 
it still marks conditionality ; i. e. s tavta déyos uv, Upaotavas «ev, Should 
you say so, you would err. Here si... déyoug av is itself conditional, and 
is designed to be so. The meaning is ‘should you’ (viz., either in case cir- 
cumstances required it—opportunity offered—or you should deem it best 
—or one should demand it of you, etc.), ‘say so, then, etc.’ 


Nore 2. In a great many cases the prolasis is not expressed, when @y ig 
employed in the apodosis, i. e. in such a clause as amounts to an apodosis ; 
for the very fact that &y is used, is of course a plain indication that not a 
direct but a conditional assertion is made, or, at all events, that a declara- 
tion is made the import of which is to be modified by circumstances. 


(2) “Av is employed in all the modes and tenses, as occasion 
may require, excepting the Indic. Present and Perfect, and the 
Imperative. 


Nore 1. The nature of these tenses, (the present being what is now seen, 
and the Perfect what bas been actually completed, and the Imper. what is 
absolutely demanded), of course excludes such conditionality and ulicer- 
tainty as &» necessarily marks. The Mss. which occasionally join ay with 
these three forms, are now admitted to be faulty. 

(a) "Ay is employed with the Indic. Future ; in which case it moderates 
the otherwise positive ‘declaration of the Future; e. g. oy 7xet, ovd uy 
ntee devo, he is not come, nur [in my judgment] will he come now. , 

(b) It ts used with the Indicative historic tenses, Imperf., Pluperf., and Ao- 
rists; e. g. with Imperf., as si toro theyec, upugtaves ay. Cases like these 
denote a belief, that the action designated will not take place or has not 
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taken place ; comp. § 137.3. Note. Here, as in many other cases, &» is 
sometimes omitted. “Av is used with the Imperf., Aor., or Perf. bearing the 
sense of an Imperf. ; in which case ay is employed very often in clauses 
that denote the possible Jrequency or rather the repelttton of an action at 
different times, viz. so often as circumstances may or might permit. In 
these forms the condition (protasis) 2 18 often omitted, and is to be supplied by 
the mind of the reader; e. g. eiaev a», he was wont to say, I. e. 80 often as 
this or that happened, etc. ‘Sometimes I had food, tir ovx styov av, then 
[as circumstances might be] J had none.” So in Luke 19:23. Matt. 25: 27. 
Heb. 10:2. The protasis expressed, Luke 7: 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 
42. 9: 41. 15: 19. Gal. 1: 10. Heb. 8: 4, al. saepe. 


It should also be noted here, that relative clauses introduced by os, 
OOTLC, OG, omou, etc., take an Indic. (Practer) with a», whenever a matter 
of real fact is designated, which occurs merely pro re natd ; Acts 2: 45, 
‘And they made distribution to all, xa9or ay tg yorlay size, as [from time 
to time] each one had need. So Acts 4: 35. 1 Cor. 12: 2 Mark 6: 56. 


Nore. When the Aorist or Pluperf. stands in the apodosis, the past time 
is marked by them; Matt. 11: 12, ‘If the mighty works done among you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, rela: av... petevorcay, long ago... 
they would have repented” 1John 2: 19, ‘If they had been of us, peery- 
xeiouy av pet quay, then would they have remained with us. Comp. also 
1 Cor. 2: 8. Rom. 9: 29. John 14: 28. 18: 30. Acts18:14. Matt. 12: 7, al. 
paepe. 

But here &y ts not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. in John 9: 33. Rom. 7: 7. 
John 15: 22. 19: 11. Acts 26: 32. The same in the classics, specially in 
the later ones. 


(c) With the Subjunctive ; which, from its very nature, being founded on 
what may be, or what one may hope for or expect to realize, and therefore 
conditional, unites well with av. (1) In questions both direct and indirect ; 
§ 139. 3. e. g. (2) Specially ts ay with the Subj. employed in conditional 
clauses thrown into the main discourse, and introduced by éat ya=tl ay, énsav 
Otay, onotay, eur ay, moly ap, Fws av, EVP av, ov ay, omou ay, ot ay, Onot ay, 
in XY, Onn ay, Ody ay, onodev ey, etc.; so also with ug ay, oL0s ay, OTOLOS HY, 
ogog uy, Onogos ay, etc. In all these and the like cases, ay expresses con- 
ditionality, i. e. the relation of a thing conditioned (sit venia) to something 
conditioning. But the latter is generally left to the reader’s mind to sup- 
ply, it being seldom expressed in by-clauses of this kind ; yet the true na- 
ture of the sentence is not altered by this omission. It lies upon the very 
face of all such clauses, that they are conditional. 


Nore 1. Here, (a) The Aor. Subj. is employed, when possible future ac- 
tion is designated ; e. g. Matt. 21: 22, ogu ay aitjonte, whatever ye shall ask 
for. Matt. 10: 11. Mark 9:18. Acts 2: 39. 3: 22. Rom. 10: 13, al saepe. 
(b) But the Pres. Subj. is employed, when any thing customary, frequent, or 
continuing, is to be designated; e. g. Col. 3: 17, mév 0 te uv mointe, whatever 
ye may do [at any time]. Gal. 5:17. 1 Thess. 2:7. Luke 9:46. John 5: 
19, al. saepe. So in the Classics. 


Nore 2. The examples similar to those in general under No. 2 above, 
which are found in the N. Test., are very numerous, specially after parti- 
cles of time, and sometimes of design or end; e. g. Matt, 15:2. John 8: 
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44, 1Cor.3:4. Luke 11: 36, Matt. 10:11. James 5: 7. Luke 9: 27. Rev. 
2: 25, al. saepe.—Of design; Luke 2: 35. Acts 3: 19. 

Note 3. Here, also, ay is not unfrequently omitted, in most of these cases 
that have been specified. 

(d) “Av is used with the Optative, when the supposition (such is implied by 
the mode itself) is designed to be represented as conditional; e. g. ei tov- 
to Aéyoss, auaptavorg av, i.e. should you say so, on that condition I must 
suppose you toerr. So when the condition is merely implied ; Acts 2: 11, 
ti ay Félou tovt0 slvr, what can this mean? (i.e. if indeed it has any meaning]. 
Acts 17:18. So also in indirect questions with the Opt.; e. g. Acts 5: 24. 
10: 17. 21: 33. John 13: 24. Luke 9: 46. 6:11. 18: 36, al. 


(e)"4v may be joined with the Inf., when this designates a meaning equiv- 
alent to the definite modes and tenses with ay. Thus, et te Eyec—ed te eiys 
—ei' t Exou, tpn, Savy cv—Sotvan &y==el te Eyer Sooes cv—el’ te slyev Ebl- 
dov ay, etc. 


(f) The same is true of the Participle, when it is employed as equivalent 
to definite modes and tenses with dy; e. g. stgloxw 06 woe ay yiwopsva 
tavta, but I find that these matters are probably so, if, etc. So nodv apuevoy 
ay Eyovra, & vouwy Ervye—u WOAU Kpuecvov ay Elyey x. t. 1. Plat. Leg. vi. p. 781. 


Remark I. “4y is sometimes found alone; but only when its accompany- 
ing verb is plainly implied; e. g. 1 Cor. 7: 5, ‘ Defraud not one another, s 
py uv é& cyupwyvor, i. e. & un av [yévorto] & ovuqavov. So frequently in 
dialogue; e. g. nas yag av; mag 3 ovx av; ac ay, Wonep ay ei, etc., in Plato. 

Remark IL Position of ay. “Av with a conjunction and the Subjunc- 
tive after it, attaches itself to the conjunction, and often coalesces with it; 
€. g. Otay, Erav—ve uy, meivy dy, etc. Usually, in other cases, it attaches 
itself to the verb; e. g. Asyorps Gy, or else it is joined to some emphatic 
word, as ovx ay, ti 0° ay, etc. 

Remarx IIL. 4» is sometimes repeated in the same clause. In such a 
case, the first &v is merely anticipative of the nature of the sentence; e. g. 
wot ay, & oFévog Ac Borut, Sndooois av. Here we should translate it but 
once; e. g. so that, should I receive strength, I mght perhaps show, etc. 

GENERAL Remark. The object here in view, in making a distinct representa- 
tion of the nature and offices of a, is to concentrate the information on this sub- 
ject for the use of the student. “_4y is employed with verbs in simple sentences, 
(which thus far have been the principal object of consideration), and also with 
verbs in composite sentences, which yet remain to be considered. Its object and 
office every where, however, is substantially the same; and when the nature of it 


is well understood, and the extent of its usage, the right understanding of the 
elauses in which it is employed, is greatly facilitated. 


SYNTAX OF COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 
§ 143. Nature of simple and composite Sentences. 


(1) A simple sentence consists merely of a subject and predi- 
cate. 
E. g. 4éye, where the form of the verb indicates the subject (he), the verb 
30 
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itself designates the predicate. In avtog Aéyes, the subject is designated in 
the way of emphasis. 


2) Two sentences, of the same tenor, may be joined in one 
by means of the simple conjunctions, té, xai, dé, etc., and then 
the sentence is, as a whole, a compound one, consisting of co- 
ordinate members which are not dependent on each other. 

E. g. 10 fag 7AGe, te 58 dérvdga Gadde, the Spring has come, and the trees 
bloom. Here each of the members are coordinate, and each might form a 
complete sentence by itself. This kind of sentence expresses merely the 
logical relation of its two members, and not a mutual dependence in re- 
spect to construction. 


(3) But a far more prevalent mode of forming composite sen- 
tences, is, to make one principal member of a sentence, and to 
arrange the rest as subordinate ones, dependent on and attached 
to the principal member. These constitute what may be called 
the complementary parts of a sentence. : 

Thus, 1a dévdo0 Sadie, ore 10 Fag 7492, presents us with a simple lead- 
ing sentiment, while the latter clause contains only a complement of the 
main sentence, designed to point out the tume when the main action takes 
place, and to connect this with the main action. It is easy to perceive, 
therefore, that a composite sentence of this nature, i. e. with dependent 
clauses, must essentially consist of several sentences which might be an- 
nounced distinctly, but which are combined in one sentence for the sake 
of brevity and of exhibiting mutual relation and dependence. 


(4) The main sentiment, on which the subordinate clauses are 
dependent, is called the leading or principal clause or sentence ; 
the dependent clauses are called subordinate, or dependent clauses 
or sentences, or by-clauses. 


E. g. ‘The man, who comes from the camp, proclaims that a victory, 
which was gained by night, when the enemy were asleep, has made our 
country master of all their military stores.’ Here, a victory has made our 
country master is the leading or principal sentence ; all the others are sub- 
ordinate, inferior, and therefore merely complementary. 


(5) Every dependent clause must, from its nature as a sen- 
tence in itself, of course have a subject and predicate, and so it 
might be expressed independently ; but the nature of composite ° 
sentences (and such are now before us) requires a modifica- 
tion of such clauses, and this must be such as will designate de- 
pendence and connection. 


Such a sentence may be likened to a tree with its branches or limbs. 
The leading clause is the trunk; on this are engrafted the limbs, (subordi- 
nate clauses); and from these may spring forth branches dependent on 
the limbs, (in which case the limbs themselves become, in relation to these 
branches, leading sentences or trunks). Every portion of a sentence, the 
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main verb excepted, may send out limbs and branches. Thus: The 
rose blooms, is simple; the beautiful rose blooms, has joined an attribute to 
the subject, which might be thus expressed: Zhe rose which is beautiful, 
blooms. Even the main verb itself may be modified; e. g. the rose blooms 
xaos well, or év tw xyn@ in the garden. So the object of a sentence may 
have attributives; e. g. he wrote a Ietler; he wrote an excellent letter, i. e. a 
letter, which is excellent ; he wrote a letter, which was sent to his friends, and 
tohich gave them much pleasure, etc. 'The main verb can be modified as to 
manner, degree, time, place, etc.; but it does not and cannot properly 
branch out, like the subject and object of sentences, 


(6) The essential parts of a full composite sentence are sub- 
ject, predicate, object, and attribute, 


Note. The subject, predicate, and object of a sentence are easily under- 
stood, after what has been said. But in a' multitude of composite sentences 
an atiribulive, i. e. either an adjective, or a participle, or an equivalent, is 
inserted, which of itself is equivalent to a dependent clause, and which often 
gives rise to clauses dependent on it; e. g. ‘Muse, sing for me of the man, 
sodUtgonoy, 0¢ wala nollie nlayyon, the much-wandering, who suffered very 
much, etc. Here the attributive zoAvtgonoy enlarges itself into the subse- 
quent branch. And thus often in respect to attributives, whether partici- 
ples or adjectives. 

Remark. The Greek has much fewer subordinate clauses than the En- 
glish. The principal reason of this lies in the power of the participle in 
the Greek. E. g. gagog é4Dovt0s, anijA9s, which we thus express: ‘When 
the spring was come, he departed’ So teitta negates, ané8n, which we 
translate: When he had done these things, he departed. So vixyoas tous 
molsuious, avijAGs; and in like manner are a multitude of sentences con- 
structed in Greek. In regard to vivacity and neatness and brevity, as ex- 
hibited in such sentences, the English is greatly inferior to the Greek. 


§ 144. Classification of subordinate Clauses or Sentences. 


(1) Subordinate clauses are constituted either of such expres- 
sions aS are equivalent to, and may be represented by, a noun, or 
an Inf. mode employed as a noun; or such as may stand in the 
place of an adjective or participle ; or such as may be express- 
ed by an adverb or participle employed in an adverbial sense. 
Such may be named substantive sentences or clauses, adjective 
or relative sentences, and adverbial sentences. 


Illustration. ‘That man is mortal, is certain’ = the mortality of man is 
Certain; the first clause, in the former case, constituting (like a noun) the 
subject of the sentence. ‘All men know [this] that man is mortal,’ where 
the subordinate clause stands as the Acc. after the verb, or in apposition 
with this implied. In like manner, a by-clause may stand as the represen- 
tative of a Gen. case; e. g. tos aia curdytag 6 Suxgdtys inéuvyos [tortov], 
Ot 6 avIguno¢g Synto¢g éotry, where the latter clause supplies the place of 
a Gen., being in apposition with rovrov implied. Again: édvandy [rovty), 
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Ort 6 GvGewnos Syncs got», where the latter clause supphes a Dative in- 
atrumental, The Acc. case ig the one which is most frequently represent- 
ed in this mapner. 

Adjective. sentences are easily understood: e. g. ‘ the beautiful rose blooms,” 
We may express with an adjective by-clause, ‘The rose blooms, which is 
beautiful.” So with a participle; e. g. ob anoquyortes modsucon may be turn- 
ed into 04 modéucot, o¢ anépuyor, the latter being the by-clause. 

Advertial clauses are such as are introduced by particles significant of 
time, place, manner, degree, etc. E. g. ta avdn Salle, oe to Eg hse, 
where the last clause is an adverbial one in respect to time. So Eeods, ono 
Gy tig Hyit01, ye follow wherever any one may lead, where the latter clause 
is adverbial in respect to place. So énsi taite Aéyets, upootavers, inasmuch 


as you say 80, you err, where the by-clause is causal. Either adverbs or — 


conjunctions may introduce such clauses. 


§ 145. Modes and. Tenses of dependent clauses in general. 


(1) The general rules already given as to modes and tenses of 
simple sentences are applicable to by-clauses. 


But the nature of subordinate clauses is sometimes such, (as we shall 
see in the sequel), that. they differ from each other in regard to the use of 
particular modes and tenses. These differences will be pointed out, when 
each class comes to be considered. 


(2) General Rule for tenses. Subordinate clauses stand rela- 
ted, as to time, to the principal sentence, and not to the present 
time of the speaker. 


E. g. If the principal sentence exhibits a Pres., Perf, or Future, so does 
the subordinate one. But here the Aor. sometimes stands instead of the 
Perfect, and of course may be treated as one, § 136. 5.3. If a Subj. mode is 
required in the by-clause with a Fut. sense, the Pres. or Aor. of the Subj. is 
of necessity used for such a future (the Subj. having no such tense); e. g. 
tovto héyu, iva ysyvwoxns or ive yya@c. So if the principal sentence exhib- 
its the (preterite) historic tenses, the by-clause will contain either the same 
or their equivalents ; @. g. nyyédleto, ots ob modsutos Epevyor. 


(3) ExcEPTIONs TO THE GENERAL RULE. Very often the by- 
clauses. are constituted so as to have reference, not to the main 
clause, but to the present of the speaker. - 


Of course the primary tenses.may be used in the by-clauses, 1 in such cases, 
although the historic ones are in the main clause; e. g. ovtor Eheyor, 0 ot, Ki- 
gos... téFryxer, In fact this mode of representation arises from the 
speaker's assuming @ pasition in past time corresponding with. that indi- 
cated by the main verb. 


Vice versa, the historical tenses may. be employed in by-clauses, when the 
Mary, tenses stand i inthe main ones; e. g. Aéyouae Ilégoas, wg Aageios 7", 
er « €xommaeve, 1. + dunzarjoato, Herod, i ii, 89.. The like, when. a, by-clauge. 
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stands in a mutual relation to another by-clause, er is. in a. conditionated 
part of a sentence, as gre, OTL, & TOUTO Beye, Fuagtss ay. 

Nore lt. Sometimes ot, etc. ig omitted, and'a by-clause: appears in the 
* same garb as a main one; e. g. ogas, En, .. . Slxera Soxet deyevy. Some- 
times. ca (if ) stands in the room of ot; e. g. Saote, & OV tavta. moles, 
instead of o1 av, etc. 

Nore 2. The Greeks are not. confined to any one mode of forming sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus they can say, with equal propriety : sinev, ote O 
TATNO tEGvqxs, or einsy, tov TaTEgE teS-ynxévar—GvN Q, 0 ag poker mohdo énhayy- 
In, or pola noha nhayySeis—ta dévdga Salis, ors to tag nAdes, or tov éa- 
go¢ él Fortos, etc. 

Nore 3. Parenthesis, interjections, and Vocatives, are not. by-sentences, in 
like manner with those described above ; but they stand (as to construc- 
tion) independent, although they are in unity (as to connection) with the 
sentence where they are employed. 


§ 146. Dependent substantive sentences : Classification. 


(1) These generally supply the place of a noun in the Acc.,. 
i. e, they designate the complement of a sentence. As such, they 
are divided into those which designate the object of the mmep1- 
aTE action of the verb, and those which designate the prsicNeD 
operation or action of it. 


The first class are preceded by ots, ws, (omwc), meaning that; the sec- 
ond, by iva, wo, omc (42 lest), so that, in order-that, etc., having what is 
named a telic signification, [from tedixec] . 

Nore. In reality ov: is. the neuter Acc. of the demonstrative oot, and 
stands correlate to a preceding demonstrative usually not expressed but: 
implied ; e. g. axovo, ore éhevosta, i. e. axovw [tovto], otretc. “Mg and dawg 
correspond to the Latin uf. From the nature of this class of subordinates 
it is plain, that they must usually follow verbs of sense or intellection, such 
aS 69aW, axovW, warFare, etc.; or else follow verbs expressive of a devel- 
opment of sensation or intellectual action, e. g. Aéyw, Ssexvvw, etc. 


Construction of subordinate Clauses with éte, ais, etc. 


(1) The simple verb, as the case may. require, may. be in any 
tense of the Indic. ; but with av, it must be in some of the historic 
tenses of the Indicative. 


Nore 1. The Indic. here designates, as usual, what is actual or certain, 
or is believed to be so. (a a) It is always employed after the Present in the 
main clause, because what is present appears to be actual; e. g. Asyw, ots 
yootis—ort ToUTO yeynoetas etc. (b) Usually, when the speaker relates what 
he himself has thought or said, because this appears to him as actual ; e. g. 
Elst more, ote ob  EAAnvss pinjuciar The Opt. here (instead of the Indic.) 
would indicate an indetermination of mind, whether the thing stated would 
actually take place or net. (c) When the main clause affirms something 
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which renders certain the action of the by-clause, the Indic. of affirmation is 
of course employed in the latter; as sv 7a, ort Emgagas. In one by-clause 
may be the Indic. and in another the Opt. or even in the same, just as 
certainty or mere supposition is intended to be expressed. 


Note 2. “Av here with the Indic. differs not (as to meaning) from éy in 
other cases with the same mode. “Ay of course marks the conditionality of 
the clause in which it is; e.g. 860 natyg jnlote, Sijdovy, 012 OVt AY TOTO 
énstgerne. 


(2) The verb may be in the Optative, without év, or with a, 
as the case may require. 


Nore 1. (a) The Optative is used when uncertainty, possibility, etc. are 
designated, or a mere ‘supposition is made or an opinion stated; e. g. 
EdoSer auroig Onkd@oas, Ot OU TAxYEWS AUTOIS Boulsvtsoy sin. (b) The Opt. 
with & uy is used when the supposition expressed is made conditional ; as && 
ait Soln innéag ... ote xataxalvor ay, etc. 


Remark L “Oni is not only used in indirect quotations, as Ayer, ote ov Fe- 
Az, etc., but often employed in direct ones, where merely the speaker’s words 
are quoted; e.g. elas, Ort Eig xargoy axecg. So often in the N. Testament. 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test. are direct, so that ots be- 
fore them very often is susceptible of no translation, but is merely to be 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt. 2: 23. 5:31. 21: 16. 
Acts 11: 3, al. saepe. 

Remark II. The Opt. is hardly to be found in the N. Test. in quotations, 
and indeed could not be employed usually, unless the quotations were in- 
direct ; which they are not. 

Remark III. The Acc. with Inf. may designate the same sense as ott 
with its clause; e.g. ayyéAde, Ot mais yéyore—ayyéhle, muida yeyovevas. 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, where both these modes of con- 
struction are exhibited in the same connection ; and even where the con- 
struction with oze is interrupted, it is sometimes resumed by a construction 
with the Infinitive. Kiihner § 771. 5. 

Remark IV. Such verbs as Beurnucr, oda, &: axovo, etc., may take ore 
(when) instead of cts that; e.g. péuvnuct, ote tlstus. In such cases, TOU 
yoovou seems to be implied after the principal verb. 

So verbs signifying an affection of the mind often take si (if) instead of o ott, 
when some uncertainty is designed to be implied ; ; €&. g. Savpota, sb tate 
ylyvetar—our nozuvdn, st tovotto xaxor énayst. So after verbs signifying 
to grieve, be offended or angry, to blame, love, envy, etc. — In like manner a¢ 
sometimes stands in the place of 611; e. g. Pavpato, we ndéws xadevderg, I 
wonder how you sleep sweetly. 


$147. Subordinate substantive clauses with iva, ws, 0nws (goa), 
| Ly. | 
(1) Such clauses indicate the end or object to be attained, 
connection with the action of the principal verb; and so a are 


called FINAL CLAUSES, i. e. those which indicate the end to be ac- 
complished. 


_f 
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The Latin finis of course explains the meaning of this appellative. "Ogee 
is poetic only. 47—=Latin ne interrogative, but is often constructed in the 
same way as the other particles here named, and therefore is here con- 
sidered. 


(2) As the end or design must in its nature have reference to 
a future, and at the same time, not being yet actual, must have 
its basis in the will or idea, so the Subj. or Opt. modes are of 
course appropriate modes for final clauses. 


~ (3) Genera Rute. Primary tenses in the main clause re- 
quire the Subjunctive in the dependent clause ; historic tenses 
in the main clause demand the Optafive in the subordinate one. 


E. g. Primary tenses; tavro Yoapa—ygayu—yéyoapa, ty var &LIng (Subj.) 
Historic; tevta Zypupor—zypaya—éyrvoape, | iva EAFous (Opt.) So in 
the N. Test. very often, in regard to the Subj.; as Matt. 6: 2, molovuiy... 
iva dokacFwor. 2 Tim. 2: 4, 10. Luke 8: 12. Heb. 9: 15, al. saepe. The 
Imperative may precede, as well as the Indicative; e. g. Matt. 2: 8, anay- 
VElAaté pot, OnWG xayH TeCoxUrigw avtIH. 1 Tim. 4: 15. 


But to both these rules there are not a few exceptions. E. g. 


(a) The Subjunctive sometimes follows the historic tenses; (1) When the 
Aorist has the meaning of a Perfect, and expresses action that stands re- 
lated to the present time of the speaker; as tint aut ... jAvde6, iva in, 
i. e. why hast thou come [and art present], that thou mayest see, etc. (2) When 
the writer transports himself into the past, and speaks as from a position 
there ; or when he designs to present action as continuing, or as every now 
and then recurring ; e. g. Zolwy anedriunos . . . va wn. . avayxaod) Au- 
ga:, etc. 1 Tim. 1: 16, mdey dy, t iva év éuos.. odbeleanae I. Xguotos, etc. ; 
v. 20, ovg magédoxa ... iva madevPwor, etc. Tit. 1:5. 2:14. Rom. 6:4. 
1 John 3: 5. 5: 18, al. saep. 


Nore. So far is the rule in No. 3 from being universal, that in fact the 
N. Test. exhibits no examples of the use of the Optative in such a connec- 
tion, but every where employs the Subjunctive. The like construction is 
frequent in Plutarch, and is altogether predominant in Hellenistic Greek 
in general. The Optative, indeed, is quite in the back ground, in all He- 
brew-Greek. 

(b) The Optative, on the other hand, sometimes in the classics follows the pri- 
mary tenses; (1) When the Present is merely a historical present, (— a Pre- 
terite). (2) When the speaker does not give his own view or design, but 
that of the agent; so that a kind of indirect quotation is made, in which 
the Opt. is very common. (3) When the speaker, although he employs 
the Present in the main clause, still takes his stand in the past and speaks 
accordingly; e. g. Badifw xai nova... iva pr tadarnogorto, etc. Aristoph. 
Ran. 24, where he is speaking of the pest 

Note. The Opt. with or without a» in the main clause, would regularly 
be followed by the same mode in the by-clause ; but when probabisty of 
realization is designed to be expressed, then the Subjunctive may stand in 
the by-clause. 
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Remark. When two or more final clauses follow each other, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the other the Optative, just as the exigency 
of the sense requires. 


(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take ev here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 


Note. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wish, ay may be joined with 
the Optative; e. g. ws ay yaia yovo.! May the earth open! i. e. in case this 
is possible, (which the a» implies). 


(5) “Onws and ws, (also tva), may be followed by the Indica- 
tive Future. 


This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as oxwe¢ and og are con- 
cerned. See abundance of examples in Kiihner, § 776. 1. Sometimes 
even ay is put with onmws before the Future. In the N. Test. we some- 
times find the Future after iva; e. g. Rev. 22: 14, uwaxagior .. . iva Fora. 
— John 17:2, %Swxas atta éovciay ... iva... Swoe, etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6: 2. 13: 16. 1 Cor. 13: 3, al. As 
to iva with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. 

Remark. The Future is so nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom eannot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Subj., in this 
ed is, that the former expresses more certainty in respect to realization than the 

atter. 


(6) In some cases the final particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, we eke uyrote 
éuavtoy avFourorat, etc., lit. so that I had not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,’ Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1377. ‘Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, iva 7» tupidg te xat xluwy pndéer, that 
I might be blind and deaf, or so that I became blind, etc. See many exam- 
ples in Kiihner, § 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the past, and not in the present; yet still he preserves 
the language of the Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the relatve 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present. There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied. 


Remark. Special usage in the N. Test. In 1 Cor. 4:6, Gal. 4: 17, va 
is used before the Indic. Present, viz. pvatota 3s, Cydotte. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 
doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek. 
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§ 148. Peculiar uses of 7 in final sentences. 


(1) After verbs expressive of doubt, questioning, considera- 
tion, deliberation, enquiry, solicitude, fear, etc., , the particle py 
is often employed before final clauses. 


In all these cases By is in reality a mere interrogative, (like the Latin ne); 
€. Z. OXVEW, UN pTALOS 1] OTOaTELE tpay yévytat, lit., I am troubled, whether 
[that] the expedition will be fruitless, i. e. I am fearful that it will be fruit- 
less; Jeidw, un adnDés sine, lit. I fear, whether [that] he has spoken the truth, 
which means, ‘he has doubtless spoken the truth,’ although, in our own 
idiom, the literal sense would appear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
in both cases we translate 7 by lest, our own idiom will agree sufficiently 
well with the Greek. 

Norte. We have no particle which will correspond with my in all the 
cases of using it. Sometimes it might be translated lest ; then again that, 
tohether, etc.; but oftener still we must modify the whole phrase, in order 
to express the sense conformably to our own idiom, The simple fact 
seems to be, that in all cases where pr is employed in final clauses, a verb of 
the nature above described is evther expressed or tmplied. In most cases bra- 
chylogy leaves the verb unexpressed ; but still it is implied. 


(2) When the clause following 7 is intended to denote that 
the thing spoken of is certain, true, etc., then the Indic. mode 
in any of the requisite tenses is employed. 


E. g. poBotpas 58, uy tives Hdovas ovals eveycopuer évavelas, I fear lest 
we shall find some pleasures opposed to others, i. e. undoubtedly we shall find 
etc. So gofegor, uy ch ee tig udndelag ... xsloopas, tt is to be feared 
lest having missed the truth ... I shail succumb, i. e. I shall surely succumb 
in case J miss the truth. 


(3) The Subj. or Opt. may be employed after «1, when the 
sense is that of deliberation and reference to future decision, or 
that of indetermination or mere supposition. 


E. g. deida, m7) Flag yévopar, I fear lest I should become ¢ prey, ie. Tam 
doubtful whether this may or may not be the case. So in the Opt. ; 099, 
py 0 Aoyos patny etn, look well to it, lest what ts said may be in vain. 

Note. When @y» is added, it shows the condilionalily of the clause in 
which it stands. | 


(4) In ov um the same meaning of x is in reality retained. 

The particles ov uy are used either before the Subjunc., or the Ind. Fu- 
ture; very rarely in the Optative. The solution of the phrase lies in the 
fact, that all such phrases imply before them a verb, etc., of the character 
described in No. 1 above. Thus in Aristoph. Ran. 508 : ‘By Apollo, ob 
py oe mequowoucr axel Govta, [I fear] not whether I shall see you off, i. e. I 
have net the least doubt you will be off So Gaz od p7 olds ey ag, but (I fear’ 
not lest you may be able to do that, i. e. certainly you can never do it. 

31 
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ov un qaper, but [I fear] not lest we may say this, i. e. but we cannot say 
so. How different this is from the common solution of ov py, every well 
informed Greek scholar will readily perceive. In many cases, the Greek 
idiom here corresponds with our own ; in many others, it is quite foreign 
to it. 

Remark. (a) After verbs of fearing, solicilude, etc., or other words of 
equivalent import, & sometimes stands instead of 1; i. e. puSos, eb neiaw° 
—poscuer, dg... aicSioetor. (b) After the same class of verbs we 
also find onus pj, Umeg, OTL, ws, Or the Inf. with or without an article; all? 
helping to make out variety of expression ; €. g. dédoixa 08, « omug dado etc. 
—poBui, ws anogives—goSotpat t0 unodrijoxtiy—pr) anoFuru, etc. 


ADJECTIVE OR RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 149. Manner in which dependent relative clauses are formed. 


(1) These clauses are so called because they stand in the place 
of a participle or an adjective, 1. e. they convey an idea which 
might be expressed by a participle or adjective; see $ 144. 


E. g. of molemton, ot anépryov=o8 aropryor tec podguiost. So ta mQKy— 
para, & 0 Adssuvdgoc Enyase=ta ino 100 Aletardyou ngayPérra Tyayputa, 
etc. While the idea is in substance the same in both forms, yet the mode 
of expression is quite different. It is those clauses which follow the 
relative pronoun in such cases, which constitute what are technically call- 
ed adjective sentences or clauses, or, as I prefer naming them, relative clauses. 
These are the subjects of our present inquiry. 

Remark. Simple attributives are not usually expressed by arhyective 
clauses ; e. g. Augtiog o v Baothets. But when the attributive is to be made 
emphatic, then it is usually expressed by a relatire clause ; e. g. Jugeiog, 
¢ Bumasic ay. So participial attributives are made more emphatic, by 
being moulded into a relative clause. 


(2) The relative clause stands related to the main one, and 
vice versd, in various ways; which, however, do not affect the 
substance of the relation itself. E. g. the relative clause has re- 
spect, 


(a) To a demonstrative pronoun (otto, éxtivoc, Ode, 6 attds, ete.) ; as 
OUTOS & arTg, OY ELDES. (6) Toa noun with an article, (for this is in its na- 
ture demonstrative); as 10 Godoy, 0 0 uve. The article always implies some 
relative clause after it; as to gudov xadoy éotwr, viz. To godor, 0 0 09a, or the 
like. (c) To a noun without the article; as avg, 05 xadcg got. (4) To 
a pronoun expressed, or implied in the ver: as xadwe énoinoas, us taita 
Eneutac, (ov being implied). (e) To an adjective, supplying the place of a 
noun ; a8 7ASor ot ageator Hoar, i. €. OF AQLoTOL [a»doec]. 
Remark L Originally the relative pronouns were of a demonstrative na- 
ture ; and 30, even in later usage, they are often employed; as xai og and 
he, 0¢ uéy . . . 06 08, US xad os, 7 0 Gg said he, etc. 
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Remark IL. os, Yj, 0 6 (relative) correspond | to otr0¢, aurn, tovro, and 0, th 
<0, demonstrative ; 8O olug to ToL0g and toLo’tos—ougos to tugog and tovov- 
TO¢, etc. 


(3) The demonstrative in the main clause is very often omit- 
ted, because it may be easily supplied. 


EL g. cyoyacoy wy yosiav Zyousv, John 13: 29, instead of ayogagoy [éxsi- 
yc] av, etc. In such cases the relative answers to our English what—=that 
which. So passim. 


§ 150. Verbs in relative clauses ; person. 


(1) The person of the verb in the relative clause, must con- 
form to the antecedent. 

EX g. eyo), us yoaqer—at, vc yoaperc—rueic, oF youqouey, etc. The Voca- 
ive, when an antecedent, usually demands the second Person in the verb 
of the relative clause, but not always; e. 8. avIpune, us énviyaas, but also 
as w pilot, ob téivovat. 


N 'B. For the concord of the re/atine with its antecedent, see §124.1, respecting 
the relative ptonouns; also for the so called Atiraction of relatives, and of nouns 
connected with thein, see § 124. 2. 


§ 151. Verbs with relative clauses ; Modes. 


(1) As in the main clauses, so here, the Indic. is employed to 
indicate whatever is deemed certain and actual; and the Fu- 
ture of it often designates what should take place. 


E. g. ‘They choose leaders, ot ta Didinny mohepunjoovst, who must or 
shauld make wur with Philip.’ 


Nore. Even after negative particles the Indic. i 18 used here, although 
the Latin employs the Subj. 5 5 €. g. oUdts, Gotic pr) ixavog for, ‘ there is no 
one who is not able, etc.’ 


(2) The Indic. of the historic tenses, with a», is used when 
any thing is spoken of which would take place under a certain 


condition, but has not taken place because the condition is not 
fulfilled. 


E. g. oig av [Adyots] Execoa, si aunv Seiv anavta Asyev, (Apol. Soc.), where 
the implication is, that, not believing it proper to say any thing and every 
thing, he had not persuaded, as he might otherwise have done. - 

(3) Tue Sussuncrive is used when the relative clause ex- 
presses what is set forth as probable or possible; and with a», 
when this is conditionally so. 

E. g. ‘Men praise poetry most, 711g... vewraty aupenehytat, which ts 
most recent, i. e. whenever it may be most recent==éay vewtaty 7). 


Nore 1. In such cases the primary tenses of the Indic. stand in the main 
Clause. When cy is added, jit increases the indefinite nature of the asser- 


. 
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tion, makinig it mote prominently conditional ; e. g. ‘The Pythoness or- 
dered the Athenians to inflict punishments, tag dy attol ADnvatos dexace 
ot, whalever the Athenians themselves should decide upon, Her. VL. 139. 

Note 2 Occurrences of undefined frequency, things taking place so of? 
as, etc., are expressed by the Subj. usually with ay; comp. in § 142. Note 1. 
ce. 2. So when the relative clause is a member of a comparison, the Subj. is 
common. 

Note 3. Ap very often amalgamates with the relative pronoun, adverb, 
etc. ; as oray, Exayv, énecday, and the like. In poetry it is often omitted in 
_ Such cases; in Attic prose, seldom. 


§ 152. Optative with relative or adjective Clauses. 


(1) The Opt. in relative clauses often differs very little from 
the Subjunctive, except that it follows the htstoric tenses in the 
main clause. As in other cases, it leans more to the side of mere 
supposition or ideality than the Subj., and so is often employed 
in the expression of indefiniteness, or of undefined frequency. 


Note. When ay is added, then conditionality is implied, in addition to 
the general, undefined, and ideal nature of the Opt. expression. The Opt. 
without a» expresses a mere supposition more definitely than with it; for a» 
conjoins an additional conditionality with mode. 

Remark. Relative clauses connected. When two clauses have the same 
verb and the same regimen, the relative is omitted before the second clause. 
But if they have a different verb and different regimen, then the relative is 
usually repeated ; ©. g. 6 av, O¢ nag tut ny xat ov martes égidovy. But 
here the second relative is sometimes omitted, and sometimes avrg or a 
personal pronoun is put in its place. 

Caution. The reader must not suppose that all the clauses which have a pro- 
noun apparently relative, belong in reality to the adjective clauses in question ; 
for the relative ds is frequently employed as a demunstrative, even in clauses 
which assign the reason or ground of any thing; in the resumption of a discourse 
which has been interrupted; and (in poetry) in addresses, questions, and com- 


mands. The nature of the sense renders it, for the most part, easy to decide re- 
specting the quality of the apparent relative. 


ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OR CLAUSES. 


§ 153. Nature and various classes of them. 


_ (1) The designation of these clauses is derived from the lead- 
ing word that introduces them, which, in its nature, is either an 
adverb, or of a meaning such as may be adverbially designated. 
These clauses are not the complement of the verb in the main 
clause, but they express something which limits, qualifies, or 
modifies that verb. 


EL g ote 0 dag slide, ta Gx8y Sadlemotig Bskas, ovse¢ ingatas. Here 
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the first clause in each sentence js adverbial ; and the sense of each might 
be differently expressed, viz. tot tagos 4 9ovt0s—-rovre Assavtog. The ad- 
verbs ote and we plainly qualify the clauses to which they belong, so as to 
make them expressive of the same sense that the participles would express. 

Nore. In reality all the adverbs thus introducing relative clauses, are in 
their own nature relative, and must therefore have some antecedent, either 
expressed, or (which is much more common) merely implied. E. g. ots 
must (by implication at least) refer to rote, wg to ots, oF to éxei, qrixa to 
trviza, ngiy to ay,etc. These antecedents (demonstrative adverbs), to which 
all relative adverbs must naturally refer, may be divided into several classes, 
viz. (1) Those of place. (2) Oftime. (3) Causality. (4) Way and manner. 
(5) Comparison. Of each something must be said, in its appropriate order. 


$ 154. Adverbial clauses of place. 


(1) These designate the where, the whence, and the whither ; 
and in respect to the use of modes and tenses after them, they agree 
with the corresponding adjective or relative clauses as set forth in 
the preceding sections. 


Clauses expressive of the where begin with ov, Ms Onn, OTOL, Ev Sr, iva 
(where); of the whence with o9ev, &yFev; of the whither with ol, onov, 7, O77. 
Norte. Adverbs relative are sometimes exchanged for demonstrative, (e. g. 


oder for ov, etc.), and vice versd by what is named attraction; Kiihner 
§ 787. Anm. 6. § 789. Anm. 2. 


§ 155. Adverbial clauses of time. 


(1) These are naturally divided into those which express rela- 
tion to present, past, and future time. 


(a) Present ; dt2, onote, we, jvixa, (relating to a point of time), and éy 0, 
Eu, teal , (duration of time). (b) Past ; éed, éxesdyj (after), é& ov, é dro, 
ag ot',(from which, since) . 

(c) Future, or what is to follow; oly, xely 7, Ews, Ews Ov, big 0, MEZOLS, 
ayers ov, Msygis tov, etc. 

Nors 1. Some of these adverbial conjunctives not unfrequently express 
other meanings than those which belong here ; e. g. ots, 07018, wc, él, etc. 
frequently are used with a causal meaning. | 

Nore 2. All of these relative adverbs, significant of time, of course imply 
- an antecedent which corresponds, and which (although usually not ex- 
pressed) must in its nature be demonstrative. Thus its must refer to a tots 
or its equivalent, dpa to togga, ivixa to tyvixa, ngly to 7, etc. 


(2) The Indic. is used in these clauses in its usual way, 1. e. 
whenever any thing deemed real or actual is designated. 


Nore. The conjunctive particle £0 takes some historic tense of the Indic., 
when any thing that has not taken place, or cannot take place, is to be 
designated ; e. g. ‘Gladly would I talk with Callicles, fw aire .. . anéduxa, 
until I had restored to him, etc., implies that he had not been restored. 
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(3) The Subj. designates what is possible, probable, etc., 
which is to be decided by events yet to come; with av, the con- 
ditionality of the action is more specifically stated. 


There is nothing peculiar in the use of the Subj. here. It is frequently 
employed to designate events recurring so oft as this or that may happen ; 
sometimes (in poetry) to express comparison or similitude, which is merely 
assumed and not stated as actual fact. 


(4) The Opt. is employed in its usual way; and also, very 
often, in a sense almost identical with that of the Subj., although 
it differs in this respect, that it usually follows the historic (in- 
stead of the primary) tenses in the main clause. 


Note. 1. Undefined frequency is indeed expressed often by the Opl., as 
well as by the Subjunctive. But still, the prevailing use of the Opt. is, to 
express that which is merely supposed, and of course an indefinite possibility 
or probability without reference to any determination by future events. In 
this latter respect it differs from the Subjunctive. 


Norte. 2. The Opt. with ay merely makes palpable a conditionality 
which is attached to the predicate. 

REMARK RESPECTING ngiy. This adverbial conjunctive may stand be- 
fore the Indic. when facts are asserted; before the Subj. when a condi- 
tional clause follows a primary tense in the main clause ; or before the Opt., 
when it follows a historic tense in the main clause. It also stands before 
the Inf. mode, either with or without 4) after it. 


§ 156. Causal adverbial sentences. 


This designation must not be understood in a strict and confined sense, 
but in an erpanded one, viz. as designating all such sentences as are intro- 
duced by abverbs conjunctive, which indicate ground or reason or tndis- 
pensable condition, etc., i. e.such as are causal in a sense direct or indirect. 


(1) Causal adverbial clauses may be divided into several class- 
es; viz. (a) Those which assign the ground or reason. (6) 
Those which express conditionality. 


(2) (2) Tue Grounp or Reason. These include, (a) Such 
temporal conjunctions as, by the connection in which they stand, 
become causal in their import. 


E. g. ote, omore, we, énel, = since, in the connection now designated, 
e. g. uy ue xréive, ened uded—pas cou si, kill me not, since (= because) lam 
thy brother. The same meaning for substance is given to ered, énetneg, 
éne.0)jn89, intensitives of éneé, and signifying for this very reason, since now, 
etc. The temporal particles ore, oxote, we, have rarely the causal meaning, 
and where they do have it, they seem to stand in the place of ots Onxov 
may be added to these, when it signifies gquandoquidem. 


Norte. Here the Indic. is the usual mode. The Opt. with a» is also 
employed, when conditional supposition is expressed; and the Ind. historic 
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tenses with ¢», when it is implied that a thing has taken place, or could 
take place, only under certain circumstances. For the Indic., see the ex- 
ample above. For the Oplative ; ‘Now you may kill Hector, Gaia av whe 
got aztduy EL Fo1, since he may have come near enough to you, Il. :. 304. For 
the Indic. Praeterite thus: ‘He has yielded... énei ob xsv [uv] avidgart 
¥ ‘drehio De, since (otherwise) the matter would not have been finished without 
sweat, Il. 0, 228. 


(b) Such adverbial conjunctivesas stand for nouns, pronouns, 
etc., expressive of ground or reason. 


These are om, d10t1, Stomp, ovvexa, etc. Of these, ors is itself Acc. neut. 
‘ o de, a ¢ e G (¢7 
€ = i 
of cotig; Siote = Ota TovtTO tL; OVVERH = TOUTGU Evexce 6. The correla- 
tive of ‘these, 1 in the leading clause, must be tov (Dat. instrumental), or 
dia 10vt0, éx toUTOL, etc., either expressed or implied. . 
3 ? 


Note. Modes here are the same as in the preceding class (a). 


(3) (6) ConprrionaL ApverBiaL senTEeNcES. These are in 
their nature hypothetical, and are introduced by ¢:, éav (=e ae), 
nv (contract of éav), OY av (a substitute for 2jv). 


One might naturally expect that in all hypothetical sentences we should 
of course find only the Subj. or Opt. mode. But the Greeks have formed 
for these sentences some of the most minute shades of expression of which 
any language is capable. The si or éa» which introduces them seems in 
itself to indicate the idea of possibility, while the verbs that follow are design- 
ed to express the relation of the action designated to the apprehension or con- 
viction of the speaker's own mind. This will account for the apparent de- 
parture from ordinary constructions. 


(4) Hypothetical sentences may be divided into four classes, 
each of which has its own peculiar construction and meaning. 


I. The Protasis. 


(1) The condition stated is regarded as athing certain or actual ; in which 
case «1 With any tense of the Indic. is employed. 


E. g. & tovt0 Aéysusp—étheyso—thesuc—iéserc, etc. It matters not whether 
the thing is in reality certain or not; for the nature of the case refers it 
only to the convictions of the speaker ; and the Indic. shows that he assumes 
the thing as actual. 


(2) The condition is stated as a thing possible or probable, with the ad- 
junct idea of its being realized by future circumstances. Here the Subj. with 
éay is employed. 

E. g. guy tovt0 dévng, i. e. [do not know, or decide, or assume, that you say 
this, but I suppose it, and think it probable that the future will so decide it. 


(3) The condition is stated as something which is merely supposed or con- 
jectured, wilhout any reference in the mind to a future decision from circum- 
stances. Here the Opt. with « is used. 


_E. g. et tovto Aéyors, i. e. I merely suppose the case to be that you say 
this. What will be matter of fact, I neither ask nor attempt to decide. 
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(4) The condition is stated as something which the speaker believes has 
not happened, or will not, or cannot. Here the Ind. historic tenses with # 
are employed. 

E. g. ei tovro Eheyec—sletas, i. e. I merely suppose the case that you said 
this, although I believe that you did not, and will not. 


Il. The Apodosis. 


(5) Corresponding to these four respective Protases there must 
of course be so many Apodoses or reciprocal members, which 
‘ state the sequence of each supposed case. These have as many 
- gradations as the Protases, and generally correspond in mode and 
tense. E. g. 


(1) Certainty in the apodosis is expressed by the Indicative ; as et tov- 
10 Aéyety, Gpagrares, i. e. assuming that you said this, it is certain that you 
err. Here, also, if the protasis be only a probability, the apodosis may still, 
if the speaker wishes it, be in the Indic. ; as éu» tobr0 Asys, dmagtayets, i. e. 
supposing (as is probable) you say this, then you are in error. 


(2) Probability, to be determined by circumstances, would naturally re- 
quire the Subj. in the apodosis; but in the N. Test. every where, and usu- 
ally in the classics, the Ind. Future (nearly allied to the Subj.) is employed; 
e. g. dav tig Ely 10 Pélnua avtov worker, yyooetat, etc. John 7: 17. Matt. 
28:14. In Homer, however, the Subj. is not unfrequently employed in 
such an apodosia. 


(3) Mere supposition in the apodosis takes the Optative with ay; e. g. 
toto Agyois, apugravots ay, should you say this, you would err. 

(4) What is regarded as impossible or improbable, is expressed in the apo- 
dosis by the historic tenses of the Ind. with ay; e.g. e& totto Eleyec, juag- 
taves av, if you had said this, it were erroneous, [the implication is, You did 
not say it, and therefore did not err]. 


(6) Genera Principte. In general, the mode and tense of 
the protasis is adopted also in the apodosis; but this is far 
from being always the case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
point out the various phases which the protasis and apodosis here 
assume in their relation to each other. 


Each of these, by itself, has already been illustrated above; where it 
has been shown, that the protasis of a conditional sentence may have four 
forms, and also the apodosis four forms. But the mode and tense of the 
protasis is not always followed by the same in the apodosis; for the 
speaker often wishes to express a shade of certainty or uncertainty in one 
member of a conditional sentence, which he does not express in the other. 
Hence the various combinations, which we must now notice. 


§ 157. Mutual relation of Protasis and Apodosis. 
(1) What is regarded as certain or actual is expressed, in the 
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protasis, by the Indicative of all tenses; in the apodosis it is ex- 
pressed in the same way, or by an Imperative. 


The meaning is, that any tense of the Indic., appropriate to the nature 
of the case, may be employed in either the protasis or apodosis. In other 
words, it is not necessury, when the protasis employs any one particular 
tense, that the apodosis should employ the same tense. Any other tense 
of the Indic. that is needed, may be employed; or an Imper. mode may 
be used in its room. FE. g. the Present in both clauses: Matt. 19: 10, « 
ors torly... ov cuuqége. 1 Cor. 6: 2 Rom. 8: 25.—Present in one and 
Future in the other: Rom. 8:11, ei to nvetua... oixst... Swomoujoe. 
Matt. 17: 4. John 5: 47.—Present and Perfect: 1 Cor. 15: 16, & vexgot ovx 
éyeioovtat, ovdé Xorotog eynyeotas. 2 Pet. 2: 20.—Present and Imperative: 
i Séleig siosAFey ... TioNTOV Tus évtoduc, Matt. 19: 17. 8: 31. 27: 42. al. 
In the same manner, the protasis may have a Praeterite and the apodosis 
a Present, Future, or Imperative mode, etc.; see Rom. 15: 27. 1 John 4: 11. 
John 18: 32. 15: 20. 18: 23. Rom. 11:17,18 So there may be a Future 
in both the protasis and apodosis, Matt. 26: 33. James 2: 11. 


Nore 1. In the N. Test. most of the cases of this nature are such as 
take the Indic. mode in both clauses. But the Greek is susceptible of a 
wider range of expression. An apodosis may be required which expresses 
mere supposition, and not what is viewed as actual; and then the Optative 
with &» is employed in it; e. g. & toito Aéyaic, Guaotavors ay, if you say 
this, I should suppose you to be in an error, (a softened mode of expressing 
one’s opinion, instead of employing the categorical Indicative). Here a» 
is sometimes omitted; and then mere possibility is signified, without refer- 
ence to conditionality. 


Note 2. In case the actual consequence of the condition is intended to 
be denied, or is strongly doubted, the apodosis takes a historic tense of the 
Indic. with a». 


(2) Supposition, or possibility with the expectation of fu- 
ture realization, takes the Subj. (either Pres. or Aor.) with éav 
in the protasis, and usually (not always) the Indic. Future in the 
apodosis, or else the Imper. mode. 


E. g. John 7: 17, guy tg Dély... yrooetat. Matt. 28: 14, gay axovoe dF * 
tovto... metcoury. Matt. 5:13. Rom. 2: 26. 1 Cor. 8:10. So the Imper- 
ative also; as in John 7: 37. Matt. 5: 23. 10: 13. 18: 17. Rom. 12: 20.— 
But sometimes the Present (Indic.) is in the apodosis; e. g. Matt. 18: 18, 
2 Cor. 5: 1. Rom. 7: 3, al., mostly in the sense of a Future, or with such 
a meaning as the Present has in general propositions. So also with the 
Perfect or the Aorist Indicative in the apodosis; e. g. Rom. 2: 25, 7: 2. 
1 Cor. 7: 28. 


Nore 1. “4v is sometimes joined with the Fut. in the apodosis, and then 
such Fut. is conditional. Instead of the Fut. here, Homer often employs 
in the apodosis the Subj. Aor. or Present, with or without a». 

Note 2. When supposition merely is to be indicated by the apodosis, it 


takes the Opt. with &v; e. g. gay xatopéuqauoat euavtoy, nas av... Brow 
tevorut; If I must condemn myself, how could I then live? 
32 
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Norte 3. In epic, Doric, and Aeolic, ¢ stands in the protasis with the 
Subj., instead of gay. Sometimes also in Herodotus and the tragedians ; 
so too in the N. Test. e. g. Rev. 11:5. Luke 9: 13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with 
Var. On the other hand, éa» sometimes takes the Indiv. mode after it in 
its various tenses, instead of the Subjunctive; as Rom. 14: 8, ga» axo9vr— 
oxouev. So Gal. 1:8. John 8: 36. Luke 11: 12. 1 John 5:15. See Job 
22:3. This is a late idiom; and it is still a contested one, as to some of 
the better classivs. See Winer, § 42. c. Remarks. 


(3) Mere supposition, without reference to realization, takes 
the Opt. with «¢ in the protasis, and usually the Opt. with a» in 


the apodosis. 

E. g. si taita Agyorc, apagtavols av. El 1 Eyou, Soin av. 

Note 1. When the apodosis is designed to state any thing as actual or 
certain, then it takes the Indic. of any tense which is rendered necessary, 
viz. Pres. Fut. ete. EE. g.  rovro Aéyoic, aunotaverc—et TovtTO yévolTO, Eu 
ta. xai éxtivo. Instead of the Fut. Indic. here, Homer often employs the 
Subj. with av.- To the Indic. Future, moreover, in other writers, &» is 
sometimes attached. 

Nore 2. (a) In the apodosis, the historic tenses of the Indic. are em- 
ployed with «vy, when actuality is denied; e. g. si otx et0eisy TottO... tevto 
uv éni tovs movove, i. e. ==they did see this, and so did not go, ete. This 
form is not usual; but, 

(b) Very often the Indic. Imperfect with ay, in such a conditioned sen- 
tence, shows repeated action in past time, but repeated only so often as the 
circumstances mentioned in the protasis permitted it to be repeated; e. g. 
ei 06 tig atta neg tou avtidéyot, ent ty Unodsow... exarpyey ay nave 
tov hoyov, and if any one contradicted him respecting any matter... he brought 
back the whole discourse to the fundamental principle, i. e. so often as the first 
was done, so often he repeated the latter. 

Nore 3. The Opt. in the apodosis sometimes omits ¢v. Moreover, in 
many sentences which really belong here, the protasis is omitted, because 
it may be easily supplied; e. g. 7déu¢e dy axovoamt, gladly would I hear 
him, i. e. et y&voito. So, if I could, might it be allowed, should it be possible, 
should circumstances allow, etc., are almost usually omitted in a protasis, 
while the apodosis is expressed. 

Vice versd, the apodosis is sometimes omitted; e. g. in expressions of 
wish, as s toto yévotto, might this happen, scil. svtvyns ay sinv, then I 
Should be lucky. 

(4) Conditionality which the speaker believes will not take 
place, or the actuality of which he disbelieves, is expressed by a 
historic tense of the Indic. in the protasis with é, and usually 
by the same tense with «v in the apodosis. 

E. g. st tovto theyes, yuugtaves av, should you say this, you would err, (but 
you do not say it, and therefore do not err). So often in the N. Test; 
e.g. Luke 7: 39. 17:6. John 5: 46. 8:42, 9:41. Matt. 11:21, 12:7. 
John 14: 28, al. saepe, 
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Note 1. Here, of the historic tenses, the Imperf. usually denotes abid- 
wg or continuing action; the Pluperf., action the consequences of which con- 
dinue ; the Aor., action momentary, or once for all. 


Nore 2. The Opt. with a» stands in the apodosis, when the possibility 
of what is there predicated is admitted; as é' tug tovro Eheye, weddog av 
Pater, i. e. we might say u was false. 


Note 3. THE protasis, as in No. 3. Note 3 above, is frequently omitted 
here i in short phrases, and where it is easily supplied by the mind; as é¢yw 
fev out ay Mouny yeréia Pat, I should not have thought it, i. e. even had one 
told it to me, etc. So in formulas of wishing, THE aPoposis may be omit- 
ted; as ei tovto Eyevero, if this had happened! where etvtvyis av einr, I had 
been lucky, is implied. 


Nore 4, Omission oF a» IN THE aPoposis. This is so frequent, that 
some special attention to it is needed. In the apodosis of such conditional 
sentences as exhibit a historic tense of the Ind., it seems to have been deemed 
sufficient, in a multitude of cases, for the protasis to take such a form as to 
show that the condition was not fulfilled, and consequently the apodosis must 
of course imply a denial of the reality of the thing predicated in it; and 
this, whether a» is inserted or omitted. When «uv is omitted, the apodosis, 
so far as the manner of expression is concerned, stands free of condition- 
ality, i. e. it is not expressed as if it were dependent on the fulfilment of 
the condition stated in the protasis, or it takes no notice of this in the 
manner of its construction. The Greeks seem to have employed this 
mode of construction as energetic; although we cannot make this apparent 
by any translation into English, beeause our language does not correspond 
here. E. g. sé Cow ertyyuvey 0 “Auvyras, dxsirov uitoy MaQEyouny, had 
Amyntas been alive, I should have produced him; where av is omitted in the 
apodosis, and the omission serves to throw energy into the predicate (pro- 
ducing), while still the forin of the whole sentence, taken together, shows 
conclusively, that Amyntas was not alive, and therefore was not produced. 
So i 08 prjte Siduoxuhoy styousy .. . ovtw Sn avontor ny Samov encysigey, 
etc., but if we have had no teacher ... so tt were a foolish thing surely to un- 
dertake, etc.; where ay is omitted, and the latter clause is intensive. 


In particular, this omission of ay is common in the apodosis, when this 
contains verbs indicative of necessity, propriety, expediency, possibility, liberty, 
inclination, duty, etc., or the reverse of these ; e. g. such verbs as 7y7y, be, 
wpehor, Meoaixs, &ix0G nY, uiayoor 1y, Env, fale sigs, Eushhov, é3ovdcuny, 
ete. In such cases the Greeks preferred to state actions that were just, 
decorous, desirable, etc., as unembarrassed with conditionalities ajthough the 
contour of the sentence implies of course that the actions were not done. 
E. g. ci... sind pe tekevtqosy... zorv Oo oe mossy, had he said that I 
should perish .. . [then] was i necessary that you should do this, Herod. I. 39, 
where av is omitted after yojv. So si uév aiayooy te Euthioy Spydadod us: 
Savaroy uve aitov ngoagetéov Hy [ky], death was more eligible than this. 


In cases like these, the protasis 1s OFTEN omitted, when it may be easily 
supplied by an intelligent reader. Moreover, in all these cases xv may be 
inserted, pro libitu scriptoris. See Kihner, § 821, for an ample illustration 
of the whole subject. 
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Nore 5. Such words as do in themselves convey the sense of ay, in 
apodoses of this nature, require of course the omission of &», in order to 
avoid repetition; e.g. xvdevvevr, OALyou, uixgov, taza, nearly, almost. Such 
words of themselves show that the thing mentioned did not actually take 
place, and so virtually they supply the place of &». 


§ 158. Some peculiarities of hypothetical sentences in general. 


(1) “Av sometimes appears in the protasis, as well as in the apodosis; but 
when it does, it shows that the protasis is itself in a conditional state, and 
depends on something else to be performed; & tatta devo av, if you 
should say this, i.e. if you should say it in case circumstances required, op- 
portunity offered, deinand should be made, etc. | 

(2) In many cases the PRoTasis 1s omitted. But here the context may 
supply it, or the nature of the phrase suggest it. 

(3) In some cases the apoposis is omitted ; e. g. in cases of wishing; in 
Siopesis, i. e. suppression (by reason of feeling) of a part of a sentence ; 
- in which cases the context easily supplies it. 

(4) The ¢ or éxy of the protasis is sometimes omitted, when other equiv- 
alent modes of expression compensate for it. 


§ 159. Adverbial sentences: Way and Manner. 


(1) These consist of such clauses as are introduced by wore, 
(seldom ws); to which there must be a correspondent ovzw¢ (ov- 
zw) in the main clause, either expressed or implied. 


E. g. ovrw xalog éotiy, wote FarvpaterFor—=SIavpacing xaloc gory. But 
here the reader must be advertised, that not all clauses with wote are of 
this nature, for some of them constitute clauses complementary of a verb== 
Acc. case. The nature of each, considered by itself, will enable one easily 
to distinguish them. 


(2) In these clauses, when that which is actual and real is to 
be designated, as usual, the Indicative is employed. 


~ € > >? a ~ 
E. g. ovr xaxas Staxsiueda, wot ... ovdéy.. . noasor duvapeda. 


(3) Most usually the Inf. mode is employed after wore ; and 
in the following cases, viz. 


(1) When an action is designated by it which proceeds from the nature 
of the thing designated in the main clause, or from this in conjunction with 
design or intention; as meradevpévog oviM6, wate uixoa... Oadims Eysy ao- 
xourta, so taught as easily to.regard a litle as sufficient, i. e. this estimation 
flowed from the nature of his instructions. Zxonotvvtes xaugoy, ei t1g Ta- 
Quntsol, wate tovs avdgas cual, watching the opportunity, in case any might 
occur, in order that they might save the men [design]. 

(2) When ovtws is expressed in the main clause; or when wote means 
tn such a way as; the Inf. is usually employed after ware. So also when 
the inienstty of the predicate in the main clause is compared with some- 
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thing in the by-clause; as 7» xaxe pellw, i} wore avaxhatesy, the eyils were 
greater than can be deplored. 


Nore. Not unfrequently wote is omitted before the Infinitive, inasmuch 
as this mode of itself designates sequel or consequence. 


(3) When the main clause has an Opt. predicate, the subor- 
dinate one (with wore) takes the Opt. ; without av, when mere 
supposition is expressed ; with a», when conditionality i is added 
to this, in which case the main clause has the Indicative. 


E. g. si tg yowto TH Hoy veiay WOTE... xUXLOY TO GHOUa Exot, if any one 
should use money, 80 that... he should snake himself diseased, etc.—iazugov 
€OTLY, WUT OLx uy gute, it [the vessel] is strong, so that tt cannot be bro- 
ken, i. e. without great force applied. 


(4) Parenthetic clauses with w¢ and an Inf. are frequently 
employed, which, in construction, are independent of the main 
clause, but serve as a kind of limitation or modification of it. 


EB. 8 aig Em 0¢ simsiv—wg yé por Soxeiy, so to speak, as it seems to me, etc. 
So wg éué ov Pea a as I well remember. Such clauses partake of 
brachylogy. 

Remark. Sometimes wots is placed before an Imper.; but it does not 
make the Imper. deyendrnt on it, but rather implies some verb in the Inf. 
after it; e. g. ‘ Orestes is mortal, wots, 7 Alay otéve, so that [I say] do not 
mourn, instead of saying: wots uj Aduy otévery. 


§ 160. Adverbial clauses of comparison. — 


(1) These may respect comparison in regard to quality or 
quantity. 

(2) (a) As TO QUALITY. Clauses of this nature are introdu- 
ced by Ge, WOTE, Money, OnwsS; which correspond to ovrme, wee, 
or ws,in the main clauses, either expressed or implied. The 
modes and tenses correspond with those of adjective or relative 
clauses. See § 149 above. 


Here, (1) The Indic. is used to express definite certainty. (2) The Subj. 
with a» (sometimes without it) to express a relation of undefined frequen- 
cy, i. e. whenever, etc., a thing is done. (3) The Opt, when a supposition 
or possibility is made to depend on something. E. g. didaciy, Onag éé- 
Aau—didwor, anwg dv éF&ln—oxst duolws AgyeoFat tubta, WoneQ UY Tig... 
Atyou, as one might say, Phaedo, p. 87. 

Nore. In comparisons, the Pres., Fut., or Aorist, is employed, as the 
writer has respect to the present, future, or past, in regard to the things 
which are said. Here the modes are regulated, as usual, by the nature of 
the declaration. 


(3) (0) As ro quanriry. Here dow (600r) begins the by- 
clause ; and the main clause contains t00w, t000v, rosouT®@, ToGuL- 
tov, either expressed or implied. : 
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Note. But here, not unfrequently, too, tocovre, etc., are omitted, atid 
the relative gw is the representative of so much as, or of so much, as much ; 
just as us, 0, comes in this way to mean he who, that which, etc. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


$ 161. Nature of Inf. ; distinguished from the Participle. 


(1) The Inf. mode expresses a verbal idea, independent of 
modal and personul relations. 


That it has no personal inflections, is evidence that in itself it is not de- 
signed to express personal relations. Equally clear is it, that it expresses 
no relations which are properly modal; e. g. it is not like I say, [ may say, 
I might say, etc.; but expresses simply the abstract verbal idea of action, 
independent of such modifications. It is named mode, merely in the way 
of analogy. The appellation Infinitive mode of itself warns the reader, that 
the term mode is not to be taken here in its ordinary sense, viz. that of def- 
inite or limited modification. 


Note 1. Distinction between the Inf. and Participle. As the Inf. is the 
representative of an abstract verbal idea, and therefore occupies in reality 
the place of a noun, so the Part. oecupies the place of an altribulive ad- 
jective, and is the representative of an adjective idea. The Inf. may be 
called the noun of the verb; the Participle may be named ils arjective. 
The Part., however, is distinguished both from the real noun and adjective 
by two qualities, (1) By anadsignification of time. (2) By tts retaining the 
regimen of the verb. Adjectives and. even nouns, however, do also occa- 
sionally retain the regimen; yet only certain limited classes of them do 
this. With the participle, on the other hand, the principle is a general one. 
The adjective nature of the Part. is manifest, moreover, from the fact, that 
it has inflections in common with adjectives, and like them, is always an 
_ attributive. ; 


Note 2. That the Inf. is in substance a noun, is manifest from the fact, 
that it may be the subject or object of a sentence, and that it takes the ar- 
ticle, in all ite cases, in like manner as a noun. Besides this, the Inf. is 
in all cases manifestly dependent on a finite verb, or on some word which 
bears a sense equivalent to sucha verb. Strictly speaking, it is always in 
and of itself an object, i. e. a governed word in a sentence = Acc. case ; 
but practically it often appears in other forms i.e. in other cases, by means 
of the article, like nouns in general. It either designates something DONE, 
ACCOMPLISHED, SUFFERED; or else somelhing TO BE DONE, TO BE EFFEC- 
TED, 1. €. END, DESIGN, CONSEQUENCE, : 


§ 162. [A] Inv. mopE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


(1) This is distinguished from the Inf. with the article by the 
fact, that it is always dependant in such a way as to be the ob- 
ject of a sentence, i.e. it always points out something to be done 
or to be aimed at, and so can in reality be only in the objective 
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(a. e. Acc.) case, although in some instances it does not seem to. 
_ be so; while the Inf. with the article is used as a simple nomen 
verbale, and may be employed in all the cases of a noun. 


Nore. In respect to most cases, this statement is very plain, e. g. éhnile 
vLKnoELy, I hope lo conquer = = Spero victoriam, where something to be done 
is indicated ; 1jxm parFuvey, I come to learn = 7xw tig wa dnory, where de- 
sign, purpose, or end, is designated. But in sentences which have a copu- 
la, their construction with the Inf. in such a sense is not so apparent ; €. g. 
Ov TL xaxoy Bucrdsverr, u is not a bad thing to reign, or to reign is no bad 
affair. Here the Inf. is plainly the subject of the sentence ; but still, it is 
dependent and expresses something to be done. So also uavOdvew x0hOY, 
which we may render learning is good ; but here verdavecy still expresses 
an object to be achieved, or an end lo be attained. By urging the subject a 
little farther, the true basis of the more difficult constructions will appear, 
and it will be seen that they are breviloquent, or that an ellipsis must be 
supposed ; €. g. OU TL xaxoY [me, 0 Umass, nuas, Tiv et, etc.] Buorhevery—so (pe, 
HAS, AUTOS, Teva, etc.] pavIavery, xadoy got ; in which cases the objective 
nature of the Inf. is apparent. 


(2) The Inf. without the article may be the subject of a sen- 
tence or proposition. 


This is sufficiently illustrated above. But here the reader must distin- 
guish this carefully from such subjects as designate agents. The Inf. 
alone, which designates abstract action (as above) ; ; the Inf. with adjuncts, 
as toed Féiv sic tv Conv yoo 7 xvdior, xalov aol éotly; yea, parts of sen- 
tences with other forms, or even whole sentences, may be the subject of a@ 
verb that follows; as, ‘If he had not been born, xaAov 7jv avt@ ; so ‘ Wheth- 
er they depart or remain, whether they neglect this business or attend to 
it, ov Otagéget, makes no difference.” ‘That he said: I will not do this; 
that he has actually neglected to do it; yea, that he has made active oppo- 
sition to it; 1s well known.’ Such cases show how widely this principle is 
extended. So in the formal construction of a sentence, the Inf: often oc- 
cupies the place of subject; yet its true nature is the designation of some- 
thing objective, either to be accomplished or to be sought after. See Matt. 
12: 10. 15: 26. 1 Thess. 4: 3. Eph. 5.12, alsaepe. Much more frequent, 
however, is the use of the Inf. in the cases that follow, viz. 


(3) The Inf., as immediately designating an object, follows- 


large classes of verbs, with various shades of meaning. 


(1) It follows verbs expressive of efort, intention, will, purpose, etc.; e. g. 
TLELOGIUCL, éniF uc, Bovdouan, § goa, Lnzavepua, etc.; or the converse of these, 
as poSorpat, petyw, untéza, xohvw, etc. In short, whatever verbs desig- 
nate a conatus of body or mind, in any sense, may take the Inf. as their 
complement, i. e. in order to designate the object or end of the conatus. 


Norte lI. Sometimes, 1 in order to render the expression of this comple- 
ment emphatic, wate is put before the Inf. mode; e. g. éneioev wots uyety. 
Nore. 2. Oftentimes other constructions besides the Inf. are used in order 
to designate a complement to verbs of this nature; viz. the Subj., Opt. or 


- 
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Indic. Fut, with oc, os, iva, etc. before them. E. g. ‘My meat is, ive 
nov, that I may do the will, etc. instead of aorsiv, etc. John 4:34. Iam 
not worthy, iva Avow, that I should loose, etc” John 1:27. Acts 27: 42. 
John 9: 22. 11: 37, al saep. So often in the classics; Kiihner, § 637. Anm. 
4, Winer (§ 45. 9) has discussed and vindicated this usage, particularly in 
respect to iva, at great length, and triumphantly. The N. Test, however, 
abounds more in it than the classics, and carries it further; but the mod- 
ern Greek introduces even the Inf. itself with va (—ive) before it. 


(2) The Inf. follows verbs expressive of any dztrect action of the mental 
facully, and also such as indicate the outward expression of this action. 


E. g. vouilw, élnitn déyo, wovPuve, et al. simil. 

(3) It follows verbs signifying ability, efficiency, power, aptness, capability, 
etc.; also verbs of choosing, nominating, educating, teaching, showing, urg- 
ing, and the like. 


These are all so plain, and so frequently to be met with, that no exam- 
ples are needed. It is enough to remind the reader, that ull such verbs, 
being imperfect as to the full expression of an idea or sentence, need a 
complement in order to make the sentence complete and intelligible, and 
the Inf. mode supplies that complement. 


Nore. Here also ciote is not unusual before the Inf, in the way of em- 
phasis ; e. g. txavog wote Aéyecy. 


(4) Adjectives, participials, and even abstract nouns, take an 
Inf. after them in the way of complement, i. e. to show the object, 
tendency, or design, of the action, etc., which is designated by 
them. 


E. g. &S10¢ Sarpaler P01—iSictoy niveo—I-ainives Fai—pofog axove a1— 
Suipa idéo9 o.—ixwv sivac—etc. Any adjectives or nouns, which in their na- 
ture are significant of something that needs a complement in order to com- 
plete the idea, may take an Inf. for this purpose ; and this more commonly 
WITHOUT, but sometimes wiTH, thed efinite article. The article designates spe- 
cification or emphasis. 

Nore 1. The Inf: active or middle is often used here where we should 
translate passively ; e. g.0 yagocg... énitndeog evdratagas te xat Sage pi- 
gat toy otgator, a place fit for the army to be marshalled and numbered, or 
for one to marshall, ete. Herod. VII. 59. So dada norsiv, easy to be done, 
or for one todo. At other times, a personal pronoun is to be supplied from 
the context; as Oyttevor modsuigey roar Ayouol, the Grecians were easy [for 
us] to conquer, Il. o. 258. 


Nore. 2. Even the substantive verbs sivas and mepvxévar, may be fol- 
lowed by the same construction as the adjectives and nouns designated 
above require; e. g. uuuvery siciv xai addot, there are others to defend; épuy 
ovdév mgacoey xaxac, I was born to do nothing badly. 


(5) The Inf. alone, or the Inf. with other adjuncts intimately 
connected, is often employed, (after verbs, adjectives, or nouns) , 
for the purpose of defining, limiting, explaining, specifying, 
showing the sequel, operation, or effect of, etc.; thus constitut- 
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tuting, in the widest sense, the complement in sentences where it 
Is used. 


E. g. digistog Selety, preeminent as to the race; clxipog pozecOot, brave 
as to the combat ; tuyn ot... tekevtijcae ev tov Bior, it was his fortune .. . to 
end life well, where the last clause explains tuyn. So tywy wra axovery, 
having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke 8: 8; éovcia yuvaixe neguayerr, power to lead about a wife, 
where the Infin. egiayetv defines the nature of the power, 1 Cor. 9:53 & 
nagehafov xoutety, which they have received in order to retain or hold fast, Mark 
7:4; tdwxav avi@ nuitiv of0, they gave him vinegar to drink, i.e. that he 
might drink it, Matt. 27: 34; ov ustevonoar Jovvas ato dosav, they did not 
repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give him glory, Rev. 16:93; 1Adouev 
AQoTKUijTaL avTH, we have come in order to worship him, Matt. 2: 2. Rev. 
14: 15, 7 wea Fegioar, the hour proper for reaping ; Rev. 12:2. 2 Pet. 3:. 
1,2 1Cor.1: 17. 10: 7. Matt. 11: 7. 20:28 Lukel: 17. John 4: 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. § 532. d., for evidences of the like usage in the clas- 
sics. In fact, the use of the Inf. in them is even more lax than in the N. 
Testament; see Winer, § 45. 3. 


Nore 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf, it often takes 
aote before it; e. g. xatagy7Inuev uO Tov youov... wots JovdEvely, in or- 
der that we might serve, etc., Rom. 7: 6. Luke 9:52. 2Cor. 3: 7, al. saepe. 
Once we is used for wate, Acts 20: 24; so also occasionally in the classics, 
Rost, § 125. 8. Kiihner § 642. a. Anm. 1. 

Remark. Inf. with the article in the place of the Inf. without it. In nearly 
all the instances where the Inf. is usually employed without the article, in 
case the writer means to give a particular emphasis or to specify, he may em- 
ploy the article. In the tragic poets this is very common; but it is also 
usual elsewhere. 


§ 163. Infinitive used for the Imperative. 


(1) Since the Inf. is so intimately connected with verbs signi- 
fying desire, wish, request, etc., it is natural to conclude, that in 
brachylogical expressions of command these verbs may be omitted, 
and the Inf. only be expressed ; and such is the fact. 


E. g. ‘Whoever may ask for these, tovrw anodotvan, give tohim ; Herod, 
vi. 86. Tovtoy, tolvuy... pave, say this now. In the classics this is not 
unfrequent ; see Kiihner § 644. a. In the N. Test., however, this usage is 
not frequent; Phil. 3: 16, ctocxéty seems to belong here; and perhaps 
Apoc. 10: 9, dovvos ; and Col. 4: 6, sidévan. 

Note. The classics often use the Inf. in formulas where wish, supplica- 
tion, entreaty, invocation, etc., should be designated ; Kiihner, ubi sup. b. c, 
The Inf., also, like the Fut. Indic., sometimes expresses what ought to be 
done; e.g. yunvor onsigey, yunvoy 08 Bowtsir, i. e. one must sow naked, and 
also plough naked ; Hesiod. Opp. 391. 

oo 
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§ 164. Cases after the Infinitive. 


The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject (agent) 
as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 


(1) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course 
understood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and 
any adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to the same 
subject must usually be in the same case. 


FE. g. é2 niga Diamogevouevos SsuoacFu tuas, Thope, when I pass through, 
to see you, i.e. L passing through, hope etc. Rom. 15:24; déouart to 
By Tugar 9 ugéi jaws, I pray that when present I may ‘not be bold, i. e. 
ever Séouoe mug x. Tt. A, I pray that I when present etc., 2 Cor. 10: 2. Rom, 
1: 22. Acts 14:10. So in the classics; épuoxes sivar Oeonotng’ tnsioa 
autos tivus Devs, I have persuaded them that I am a god. 


Note. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb is one 
and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. 0 gidus ty 
—onovdatey, i.e. attur onovducey; see also the examples under No. 1. above. 
Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, and then it 
is put in the Acc. case, like the examples under No. 2; e.g. éyw éuavroy 
ov hoyifoume xutedngévar, Phil. 3:13. So xei w ov voulSo noida cov ne- 
grxévut, Ido not think myself to have been born your child, Eurip. Alc. 657 ; 
and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 507. 
Yet sometimes the Vom. is employed even here ; see Kiihner § 646. 2. 


(2) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 


E. g. Bovhouon mooosvyea 9 au tovs av9eunovs, I desire that men should pray, 
1 Tim. 2: 8 2 Pet. 1: 15. 1 Cor. 7: 10. Acts 14: 19, al. saepe. 

Nore 1. Verbs of all kinds, whether governing the Gen. or Dat., or both, 
when they take an object after them and also the Inf. mode, usually put that 
object in the Acc. only. Yet in some cases the Gen. or Dat. of object follows 
the leading verb; and even then, another attributive or explanatory word 
connected with it, and naturally assuming the same case, still assumes the 
Ace. by reason of the influence of the Inf. mode; e. g.’A97vaiwy uj Incav 
ogias Bondors yevéo Fan, they besought the Athenians, to be helpers to them, 
where Bon Sous of course is to be referred to "Adgvatov. So with the Da- 
tive; e.g. got tort, 7) xutadovlacoa, 4 elsuPégas MOU TOY TO ..AcnecFa 
etc., iti 18 for thee to enslave, or having made free... to leave a memorial, etc., where 
mowjoarta refers to coi. So, often, in the classics; see Kiihner, § 648. a. b. 


Nore 2. So, also, peculiar regimen may not only change the case of the 
subject, and throw it out of the usual construction, i.e. out of the Acc., but 
also put an adjunct word in the same unusual case 5 e. g. parieos nV 
QUIOLS, MI) ETEYYWREVAL THY OOUY x. T. A, Where aitois is put in the Dat. after 
xoeittov, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, autovg would be the regular 
construction, 2 Pet. 2: 21. So in the classics : dog pot parijvas ation, help 
me to appear worthy ; tpiv... eote ev0apuoos yéver Fa, it is permitted to you 
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to be fortunate ; anact ovvénecey ... yévec Sat haungotc, it has happened to 
them all... to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; édéorto ut tov 
elves mooFtpou, they besought him to be ready; stgyjotc... tvgdrvorve... 
JtapFugusvors... m0 éitaigwy ... Soxotytwy gidov sivot, where gilwv 
conforms to the preceding noun (éra/gwy). 


Remark. All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 
out of the Acc. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as above) 
conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of attraction, be- 
cause the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with its 
principal noun or pronoun. Yet attraction, although admissible at the 
pleasure of an author, is not always practised ; e. g. Herod. iii. 36, éversiAuto 
toig Feounovat, AaSortac pv anoxteivat, he commanded the servants, that they 
should take and kill him, where the writer might have said iufovu, but he 
has followed the usual construction, viz. the Acc. case. Often is the regu- 
lar construction (the Acc.) adopted for the adjunct word, where the subject 
is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense obscure. 
See above, in Note 1. 


(3) Passive or impersonal verbs, also adjectives or nouns with 
the verb fo be, and which yield a like sense, take the Acc. after 
them of the word, which, logically considered, is the subject of 
the sentence. 

E. g. Aéyeroe tov Boowléa ... uyayéiv, it is said that the king leads; He- 
rod. TIL 9. So ayyéddetar tov Kigov vixjom—ayyellovot, etc. The true 
logical meaning is developed by a different form, which is by no means 
unfrequent, viz., 0 Kigos ayyélstas vixijoat, where the real subject of the 
sentence is apparent. 


Nore. The like construction follows such verbs also as ouodoysiret, mé- 
MOutar, Fone, Moog xe, MyETE, Joxel, cruBuvet, and also such expressions 
as goriy ayadov—xulov—iluy—énexés 3 woiya éotty—ovx tor, ete. 

Remark. Impersonal constructions are frequently modified so as to become 
personal ones ; €. g. the meaning of dixmov éori we tatte moetrer, is fre- 
quently expressed by Sixaiog sius tovto mgattey. So Oixutog tiwe sivas 
éhevFeyoc==tt is proper that I should be free. So with akios, Surutos, zude- 
n0s, énidosos, etc. 


§ 165. [B] Iyrinitive Move witH THE ARTICLE. 


(1) The article has the effect of transforming the Inf. mode 
into a noun, which can be employed in all the cases (the Voc. 
excepted) of other nouns, and with the like significancy. 

Nore. Still, this verbal noun does not lay aside its power to govern cases 
which follow it, in the same manner as the finite verb of the saine root 
does; e. g. tu émiotodny yoage. 

(2) In this way the Inf. with adjuncts may be made the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence, by a unity which is given to a com- 
posite expression of this nature in consequence of the article. 
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E. g. Subject; as to Svijoxey Tive Unig THE Mateos, xaloy éotty, that one 
should die for his country, 1s good. Here, although the first clause is com- 
posite, yet it is as a whole the subject of the main predicate, xuiov éatiy. 
It should be noted also, that Pr7joxe» requires its subject (tye) to be in 
the cc., as usual; for this rule is not dispensed with because of the article. 

So this Inf may constitute the Ace. or object of a sentence; as ovdeig qo- 
Bsitas avt0 To anodviaxety, no one fears mere dying ; molv wadloy Selous to 
Civ, much rather is he afraid of living. Here prepositions may be joined with 
the Inf, when it has an article; as dsa to pedopadie¢ sivet—noos 10 Feady- 
yar autovs, Matt. 6: l—yete to éyegFijvod pe, Matt. 26: 32, al. saep. 


(3) The Gen. case, or the Infin. with zou before it deserves 
special notice. It is more frequent in the N. Test., than any 
other case of the Inf. when employed as a verbal noun. 


(1) The Inf. with tov stands after words which usually govern the Gen., 
whether these are nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as ovx Eyouew éSovalay tov pn 
govuger Pus, 1Cor.9:6. 06 xaigog tov agsaaFat, 1 Pet. 4:17. Exomor tov avs- 
Asiv, Acts 23:15. tlays tov Fvpiaca, Luke 1:9. See 1 Cor. 10: 13. Acts 
15: 23. Luke 22: 6. Phil. 3: 21. 2 Cor. 8:11. Rom. 7: 3, al. saepe. See 
Kiihner, § 651. 3. b. Matth. Gramm. 1256. 


(2) More particularly is this form of Inf. employed to designate design, 
purpose, object in view, etc.; e. g. ‘A sower éyhdey tov onsigat, went Sorth 
in order to sow,’ Mark 4: 3. ‘Satan hath made demand for you tov ovra- 
gat wo Tov ottor, that he may sift you as wheat, Luke 22: 31. ‘Lo! I come 
Tov motijoat, in order to do thy will, Heb. 10: 7. See also Acts 26: 18. 
18: 10. Rom. 6: 6. Acts 21:12. James 5:17. Eph. 3: 17. Col. 4: 6. Heb. 
11: 5, al. saepe. So in the Classics; but not to the same extent. See 
Kihner ut supra. 


Nore. Not all Infinitives with tov are to be construed in this way. 
Verbs of removing, preventing, hindering, etc., govern the Gen. of the Inf. 
nominascens, in the same manner as they govern nouns in the Genitive ; 
e. g. Rom. 15: 22, éxontopyy... tod éddeiv. Acts 10: 47, tig Suvaton xw- 
Aicas... rov py Banuoc9ivon. Acts 14: 18, wcdig xaténavony... tov py 


Sveyv. 1 Pet. 3: 10. Luke 24: 16, al. So in the Classics. 


(3) It is also employed.in a laxer sense, in a kind of epexegetical way, or 
as an equivalent for an Inf. with wore; and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the common Infinitive without the article; e. g. Acts 
7:19, r The same dealt hardly with our fathers tov mousiy, so that they might 
make their children outcasts, etc.’ Still more lax is the use in Acts 3: 12, 
‘Why wonder at ws, as if, by our own power or piety, we had made tov 
mroimateiy ator, this man to walk ;? where the force of tot can hardly be 
discerned. In Luke 1: 77—79 we find étomacor... tov dovvyat, and én- 
gavat... tov xatevdivas, in the same connection and regimen, without 
any sensible difference in the Inf. meanings. In the Sept., the Inf’ with 
tov is of most frequent usage, and with many shades of meaning ; and of- 
tentimes it is not perceptibly different in sense from the Inf. without tov. 
So in the later Greek. An instance of the Inf. in Rev. 12: 7, Miyayi xat 
of &yyedoe attov tov noldeu7uas, has as yet found no adequate solu- 
tion; see Winer, § 43. 4 sub fine. 
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(4) The Dative case of the Inf. mode, with an article, is em- 
ployed in a sense like that of the Dative of nouns; but it is less 
frequent than the other cases of the Infinitive. . 


E. g. ‘IT had no quietude in my mind 10 yy evotiv Titoy, because I did 
not find Titus,” 2 Cor. 2:12. So 1@ fiv tots te évavtioy, woneg tH éyoryo- 
eévar to xaDevderv, there is something opposite to living, as sleeping [is] to 
waking, Plato, Phaed. p. 71. 

Nore. Here prepositions often govern the Dative; as év 19 xaderdey, 
Matt. 13: 25. Luke 1: 8 Gal. 4:18 Acts 3: 26, al. “Eni 16) Sixaiwe zoijo- 
Dat, Plato. 


GENERAL Remark. When prepositions are employed before the Inf., the arti- 
cle must be inserted. 


§ 166. Use of 'Tensts in the Infinitive. 


(1) The Present, as elsewhere, denotes continued and re- 
peated action. 


E. g. éué Set éoyageoSa: ta toye, etc., John 9:4. 7:17. 16:12 Acts 
16: 21. Gal. 6: 13, al. saepe. 


Note. After uédiw the Inf. Present is frequent, specially in the Evange- 
lists. The Aor. and Fut. are also employed; but the Aor. mostly desig- 
nates actions which are temporary; see Rev. 3: 2, 16. 12: 4. Gal. 3: 23. 
Acts 11:28. 27:10. In the classics, the Fut. is the most usual after uéddo. 


(2) The Aorist is usual when mere temporary action is desig- 
nated ; as is also the case with this tense in the definite modes. 


This distinction, however, is not very scrupulously observed, either in 
the N. Test. or in the Classics; see and comp. Matt. 24: 24 and Mark 13: 
22, also Mark 13: 3 and Luke 8:5. For the classics, see Winer § 45. 8 
sub med. 


(3) The Inf. Perfect is used to denote action completed, and 
also permanent in its consequences. 


E. g. in Acts 16: 27. 26: 32. 27: 9, 13. Rom. 15: 9. 2 Pet. 2: 21. 


PARTICIPLE. 
§ 167. Nature and construction of the Participle. 


(1) The Participle is employed as an attributive, i. e. it at- 
tributes action, state, quality, condition, etc., fo some person or 
thing, and always is to be connected with a person or thing ei- 
ther expressed or implied. 


Note 1. Hence it partakes of the nature of an adjective; and like the 
adjective it is often employed in an adverbial way. It differs, however, 
from the adjective, in the fact that it is significant of time (and therefore 
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has tense), and also retains the usual regimen-power of the verb to which 
it belongs. 


Nore 2. The Inf. mode, on the other hand, designates in and of itself 
an object to be attained or sought after, and does not depend for its signifi- 
cancy on any noun to which it attributes quality or condition. In most 
cases, the Part. and Inf. can not be exchanged for each other without ma- 
terially changing the form of the sentiment; but in some cases the same 
idea, for substance, may be expressed by either form. Thus 7x0 povda- 
very cannot be expressed by ijxw pavdarwv; the first indicates design to do 
something, the last affirms the fact that the agent is already, or has already 
been, doing it. But axe podycousvog would indicate substantially the 
same idea as 7jxw porSarey, although there is still even here, a shade of 
difference ; for the Inf. expresses predominantly object, end, while the Part. 
Fut. designates the idea simply, that the agent will learn something. 


(2) The Participle being in its nature an attributive, and hav- 
ing reference to some person or thing, it must, like an adjective, 
of course agree in gender and number and case with its noun. 


E. g. axovw atrov Sialeyouévov—yaiow cor ghGovti—ooa uvIouaov teE- 
yovta. Like adjectives, however, it varies occasionally from this general 
principle ; and it does so for the same reasons; see § 117. 2 seq. 


(3) A participle may agree with the subject of a sentence, or 
with the object. The two cases require a different construction. 


(a) With the subject ; where, in case this subject is not repeated after the 
verb in the form of an object, (and such repetition is not usual), the Part. 
takes the Nominative case; e. g. o1da Frytog wy, i.e. [yw] Ivntes ay ode. 
Where the subject is repeated in the form of an object, the Part. conforms; 
e. g. vidu éué Ivytov ovta. | 

In such cases the Part. of sivas is frequently omitted; e. g. o& Onhwow 
xaxov [Sc. xaxoy ovTa]. 

(b) With the object ; as 690 uvIewnoy to¢yovra, etc. So if the object be 
in the Gen. or Dative, the Part. of course conforms. . 


(4) Some verbs, from their very nature, do not admit the 
Part. after them, but demand an Infin. complement; others ex- 
clude the Inf. and take a Participle. Many admit both. 


This of course depends on the nature of the Infin., or of the Part. as 
adapted to complete the sentence begun by any verb. To make an enu- 
meration of these verbs, respectively, would eccupy too much room, and 
be a somewhat useless, at any rate an almost endless, task. Kiihner has 
made’ out a large list (§§ 657—664); but of course it must be incomplete. 
Nor is it of any serious advantage. It is enough in regard to the object 
which follows a verb, that it is of such a nature that a particiymal attribute 
can be attached to it. If this be the fact, then it can take a participle. 

Nore. 1]. The affirmation made by some critics, that the Part. is in some 
cases equivalent to the Inj. mode, or to a definite mode, is not accurate, 
nor well grounded. E. g. otx ézavovto d:ducxortes (Acta. 12: 18) is said 
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to be equivalent to oix énavoyto Oidacxey. But this is not the case. In 
the first instance the meaning is: ‘ They teaching, i. e. already having acted 
and still acting the part of teachers, ceased not to perform the same duty ; 
in the second: ‘They refused to abandon the business of teaching in fu- 
ture. The shade of meaning, therefore, in each is evidently different. 


Here too some nice distinctions are sometimes made; e. g. uxover av- 
tov Oushsyouer ov, I hear him [with my own ears] discoursing ; : dxote xalov 
auroy sivas, I hear [from others] thal he is good. So sigov avtoy Eyorta, 
I found him possessing, i. e. that he was a possessor, (indicating condition) ; 
svgov autor tye, I found that he possessed, designating an act in regard to 
a particular thing. 


So, where the sense for substance is the same, whether a Part. or a finite 
verb is employed, there is still a shade of difference in the manner of the 
enunciation ; e. g. éAdwy side, and qs xut side. In the former the minute 
shade of meaning is: ‘When he had come he saw:’ in the latter: ‘He 
came and saw.’ The first denotes the state of the agent, as having arrived 
before he saw ; the second merely asserts the fact that he came, and then saw. 


Nore 2. In general, verbs signifying any action of the outward or in- 
ward senses, any development of these senses, or any affections of the 
mind ; verbs of permitting, bearing, waiting, tiring, beginning, ceasing, pros- 
pering, excelling, failing, being inferior, undertaking, éyecy denoting condt- 
tion, etc., are among those which specially stand connected with participles. 


§$ 168. Object and manner of using the Participle. 


(1) The wide extent of this usage strikes every reader of a 
Greek book. In general, the subordinate action designated in 
any composite sentence, is, or may be, expressed by a Participle. 


In this way, clearness, precision, distinctiveness, and energy of expres- 
sion, are attained in a high degree; while the main action, being thus sep- 

arated from the subordinate, is rendered much more prominent. Thus 
preparatory or introductory action is mostly designated by the Participle ; e. g. 
ELFwv eds’ amoxorPels sins’ axotoag éFavuacs’ where, as to the subordi- 
nate sense, one might say 749s xai sids, etc. The advantage of the Part. 
is, that it varies the construction, and avoids the use of the conjunction 
which must be inserted between verbs. 


Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xal; as xutaBas... tooce Suv anexvhios tov di- 
Sov, Matt. 28:2; axovoy... nscwy éSéwvse, Acts 5:5; Luke 9: 16. 16: 
23. 23: 48. Mark 1: 41, al. The omission of xai denotes that all the par- 
ticiples are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part. is before the principal verb, and another after it; as 
dipay... éilidev ... undév Blawav, Luke 4: 35. 10:30. Acts 14: 19. al. 


Nore 2. There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the principal 
action is designated by the Part.; while the verb joined with it has only a 
subordinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary verbs are tuy- 
yore, Lav Saves, pouver, Siatehén, Stayivopar, diaeyo, Oise, Aaigor, and otyo- 
por; @. g. ov etugoy magortes, who were present, where éruzoy is a mere 
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helping verb ; Guoterehexa MELYWY TO por Savery, T always avoid learning ; 
of Geo yaipovas tiywpsvor, the gods gladly receive honour ; o¢ av poarn sv—- 
eoyetwy, whoever first shows favour, etc. 

Nore 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle; e. g. 1jxw xadds mowwy, or xa— 
A@s mow nxwy, et al. saepe. 


§ 169. Participles as expressing adverbial relations. 


(1) This is an important and widely extended office of the 
Participles, and may be compared with the gerund in the Latin 
language. The Participle thus employed, may, therefore, be 
named the gerundial participle. 


Its nature and use will be made plain in the sequel. It needs only to 
be remarked here, that the participle used asa mere complement, and annex- 
ed to the idea of a person or thing, differs specifically from this. 


(2) Gerundial Participles may express. (a) Adverbial rela- 
tions of time. (b) Causal and conditional relations. (c) Rela- 
tions of way and manner. 


(3) (a) Revations or Time. Here the Participle contains in 
itself the adsignification of time, which may be adverbially ex- 
pressed. 


E. g. ta yorjata avalwourtes .. . TOUTMY OVX amMEyorTaL, WHEN they have 
spent their property ... they do not abstain from these. Ouzt pévor cou Eus- 
vé; WHILE tt remained, was it not thine own? Acts 5:4. Sol Thess. 3: 
6, al Often so in the Classics. 


Nore 1. The Greeks, in some cases, carry this use of the Part. so far, 
that it seems to lose its ordinary.meaning and to designate tume princi- 
pally ; e. g. aoxouEvos, in the beginning ; tedevtwy, finally, at last ; Ovadet- 
toy tor ZLoovoy, lit. antermitting the time = after sometime ; avvoas, lit. 
hastening = quickly, immediately. 


Nore 2. Frequently adverbs expressive of time are joined with participles 
of this nature ; which of course gives to them a more emphatic sense. 


(4) (6) CausaL AND CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. In these is a 
great variety of shades which are to be determined in the con- 
text. 


E. g. Acts. 4: 21, “They set them at . liberty, undsy svoloxortes, because 
they found nothing, ete,’ Heb. 8: 4, ‘Then he would not have been a 
priest, bvtwy tay isgéwy etc., inasmuch as there are priests etc” Rom. 7: 3, 
‘So that she will not be an adulteress, yevouevny avdgl Etsom, in case she 
should marry another man; [conditional]. See also 1 Thess. 3: 5. 1 Tim, 
3:10. 4:4. 6:8 John 12: 37, ‘They believed not on him, toveita avtrot 
onusio TLETLOLNXOTOS, although he had done so many miracles” Kgatwy 68 
iSovey...6 "Egug ay capgovot, Love would behave soberly ... tn case it 
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should refrain from pleasures ; [conditional]. So also as means ; e. g. Ani- 
fouevos Coot, they live by robbing. 

Nore. Here also particles, such as xal, xalro., xainsg, ope, Eneta, etc., 
are often added, which render the relation more emphatic. 


(5) (c) Way anp manner. Here the Greek has peculiar 
power, employing this idiom with striking significancy. 


E. g. yeday sine, he said laughingly ; Audyv sins, he spake secretly. So 
poucas, quickly ; ay, $0, i. e. being in such a state; geguv impetuously, 
ayoy = with, as inmov &ywy 7492. In these and many other participles 
of a similar nature, it is plain that the adverbial signification is the predomi- 
nant part of the meaning. 


§ 170. Special uses of the Participle. 


(1) It is often, with the article, a mere nomen agentis. 


E. g. 0 onziowy, 0 xléatwr, 6 vixar, etc. In this case, it may have the 
usual regimen of nouns or pronouns; e. g. to YuwY cUuegor, your profit. 
And here the article is omitted, when the sense is designed to be indefinile ; 
comp. § 90. 3. Note. 


(2) Very often, with the article, participles retain the essen- 
tial force of verbs and must be so rendered in our language. 


E. g.0 meaccwy tavta, he who does these things, where 6 o= og and 
gzoaouwy governs the Acc. case. So 0 diaxwr yucs mote, viv evayysdi- 
fetae etc. he who once persecuted us etc. Gal. k: 23. Such a use of the 
participle is also common, when it follows and qualifies an oblique case ; 
e. g. ‘Inherit 17» Baotdsiar thy jtomacpéerny, etc. the kingdom which has 
been prepared, etc. 

(3) Participles are often joined with ws, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 


The meaning is, that w¢ qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g. ‘ Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, a¢ aztox- 
teveav, as if he was about to kill him ;’ ‘Overlooking other cities, ws ovx av 
uvapevous Bondicat, as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assist ;’ 
ois amovtes, as desirous to go away ;’ ‘ They punish him who withdraws, 
Oo MaQovopowTe, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ; * The 
Athenians made ready, wo modepyyjoovtes, expecting to engage m awar; 
Luke 16: 1, wo Siaoxognifay, as one supposed to waste ; Gg aMOUTOEPOrta, 
as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23: 14,al. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament. 


Nore. The particle ws, in the sense above described, may be joined 
with a Part. in any of the cases ; also with the Part. as standing in the 
Gen. or Acc. absolute. Moreover wot, ate, otor, or oia (as), sometimes 
take the place of we. 


(4) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 
| 34 
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(eiul, yiyvonas, tuyyavw), and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 


This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, I do, Tam doing, I write, [am writing, I have been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks; ‘The stars of heaven toovroas éxnintovtes, lit. shall 
be falling, i. e. shall fall, Mark 13: 25. Luke 5: 1. 2 Cor. 5: 19. Mark 15: 
43. Luke 24: 32. 1: 22. 5: 10. Acts 1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in the 
N. Test. appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part. ; 
but still, it is the helping verb which designates the time. In the classics 
other tenses are employed, as xyatyoas jv, Herodian. The later classics 
abound in this idiom; the cary ones more rarely employ it. 


Note The verbs yivyvouat, tnagyw, tTuyyave, are employed i in the same 
manner as tiué, with participles. Also the verbs 7xw (to arrive), ius 
(to go), Eovopuas (to come), are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So éyq is also used; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle; e. g. Pavpa- 
oas éyw, I have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 


§ 171. Participles in the Case Absolute. 


(1) Where the Part. has a subject of its own, which is different 
JSrom the subject or object of the principal verb, it is called THE 
CASE ABSOLUTE. 


Such is the general fact in regard to cases absolute. We shall see, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that this case is also employed in not a few instances, 
where the subject of the Part. absolute is the same as that of the verb in 
the main clause. 


(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted 
to the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 


E. g. avrod sinortos, TOYTES eolyay, while he wus speaking, all were st- 
lent ; Deov Sidovtos, ovdév iayver pFovog, when God ermits, enry avails 
nothing ; ‘The city was not the richer, 1gocodav evry alsvorwy yevope- 
yo, because tt had many sources of revenue ; ovrw, tov uidyos I QOKEYWONXO- 
Tos, thus, because his age was advanced, he went etc. 


Note 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part. is the 
same, then the Part. stands in the same case with such object or agent; 
(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part, the 
Part. of course usually takes the Nom. case; as aicyvvomat tavta nowy or 
moujoas, Iam ashamed that I do, or have done, these things ; Sta BeBanusvos 
ou Maw Savers ; ; being” calumniated dost thou not perceive it 2? So in the Pass. 
voice ; elndeyxras 7; 7uas anata, he is convicted of: deceiving us; nyythOn 
5 ilinnos tv ’Odvy Sov nolsogxay, it was announced that Philip was be- 
sieging Olynthus, lit. Philip, besieging Olynthus, was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of bre- 
vity and energy. 1 Cor. 14: 18. Acts 16: 34. 


’ 
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(b) When the Part. refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. ‘The Persians relate tov Kigoy tygvta gu- 
ovy etc., that Cyrus had a disposition,’ i.e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. Soin the Gen. and Dative; noSouny aiiay otouévwr sivar copwta- 
tay, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise ; avdémote weta— 
uclyos wor oryijoart, I never repent of having kept silence. So in Luke 8: 
46. Acts 24: 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part. may be in the Nom. or in the same 
oblique case as the reflexive pronoun; e. g. givoida guavt@ oogos wy, or 
cope ort. 


(3) Dative apsotute. As the Dative also is sometimes used 
in designating time, cause, occasion, etc., so the case absolute 
of participles is sometimes made by the Dative. 


E. g. xetaBavte ata, when he had descended, Matt.8;1; é&Govte ata, 
when he had come, Matt. 21: 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. Kiihner, § 669. 


(4) Tue Acc. aBsoLuTE is not unfrequent in the Classics. 
Generally it is made by participles belonging to impersonal verbs. 


E. g. dotay avtotc, tt having seemed good to them; mgoaixor, since it is be- 
coming ; aicyoov ov, it being shameful ; tovg Bots Dantovor, ru xégata UnEg- 
éyovta, they bury the oxen, the horns sticking out ; taitu yevoueva, névOea ws- 
yola... xatudauparve, these things being done, much grief seized, etc., Herod. 
ii. 66; dotavta dé tatta xai negavdévta ... anqAds, these things being de- 
cided and completed ... he went away. This usage in respect to single par- 
ticiples of impersonal verbs, i. e. participles without a subject expressed, is 
very common, the Gen. being but rarely employed here; Kiihner, § 670. 


(5) Even tue Nominative is sometimes found in the abso- 
lute state. : 


E. g. ‘That he might have twelve years instead of six, af vuxtes npégoe 
movevuevar, the nights being computed as days; ‘ After these things they de- 
parted, "Aoysios wey nat of ciupayoe évtdvug xat doyh yoroovutec, Auxedaiuc— 
yiot 0& Byadéns, the Grecians and their allies going vigorously and with indig- 
nation, but the Lacedemonians slowly ; éxsivos Jé sivehPovtes . . . einev 0 Koi- 
tiac, when they had gone, ... Critias said. See Kiihner, § 678. Rost, § 131. 
5, 6. Matth. § 564. 


§ 172. Peculiar Anomalies of the Participle. 


(1) The Nominative case is sometimes assumed by the Part., 
when the noun, etc., to which it belongs is in the Gen., Dat., or 
Accusative. 


lad e > ¢c 
E. g. In roe Genitive; as aadotca 3 ovtw... ovdeis Untg ou... 
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pnvistos, where ma9oice belongs to pov; ageiov 7 yywpn Env... sixogwr, 
where eixefwy belongs to Zagelov. 

In THE DaTIvE; as &otey avtois... émixadovytec, where the Part. be- 
longs to avrotc, Thucyd. iii. 36. So fgus événeoey nado... evednides Ov— 
18¢, Where the latter clause belongs to maou». 

IN THE ACCUSATIVE ; as aidws mw tye. eh ata, where the Part. 
refers to ws. Sota colle. 38 neha: mooxdparss « . we Ott, the Part. 
referring to wé. See Kiihner, § 667. 

Note. Not unfrequently the Vom. of a Part. may be formed without any 
finite verb; and in some of these cases it seems to supply the place of a 
finite verb. But such Nominatives are in reality to be construed variously, 
viz.,(a) As standing in an elliptical clause in which the main verb is to be 
mentally supplied. (b) As being used in the way of case absolute. (c) As 
implying the verb to be, so as to form a verb compound; see § 170. 4. 


(2) Tue Genitive oF THE ParticrP_e is often found not only 
in the place of other tenses which it might regularly have, but 
_ employed also as a Gen. absolute having the same subject or 
object as the main verb. 


(a) Gen. absolute instead of the Nominative. E. g. modig xsitas... éov— 
ons TeTOAYEIVOL, a culy was founded ... being square, Herod. i. 78. " Kigog 
mMoonyooeve .. . aUTOV dtoBncouevon, Cyrus exhorted... being himself ready 
to go, Ib. 208. Mi} th nado Uno Gov, ws adixnxotos éuot peyada, let me not 
suffer by you, I being already much injured, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 37. 


(b) Gen. absolute instead of the Dative. E. g. tov... zonv, éusv aisyoa 

. MeovI-oroc, tynwmoeery éuol, I must needs punish him, having myself suf- 

fered shameful treatment ; where éuoé is the subject of the sentence, Herod. 

iii. 65. So dtaBsByxoros Hn aeons .nyyehdn avi@... Pericles hav- 
ing already passed through .. . ut was told him, Thucyd. i. 114. 

(c) Gen. absolute instead of the Accusative. Herod. ix. 99, antxopsvoy 
"AS nvaloy. . . tovtovs Avocuevos, the Athenians having already come... they 
[the Samians] dismissed them ; where the 2 object of the main verb (rovrous) 
designates the Athenians. Thucyd. v. 56, j4Sov éxt tn» EniSavgoy, os éo7- 
pov ovons, they came to Epidaurus, being as vt were deserted. 

Norte. Often are all these anomalies to be found in Thucydides; occa- 
sionally elsewhere. For a full supply of examples, see Kiihner, § 681. 


(3) Tue AccusaTIVE OF THE ParTICIPLE 1S sometimes em- 
ployed, when the same Part. relates to a noun in a different case. 


E. g. ménadtai pos pilov xéag tovds xAvovoay oixtoy, my dear heart beats, 
whilst I hear this moaning ; where xivovcay refers to poi, Aesch. Choeph. 
396. Id. Pers. 909, Ashutas yao éuot yulwv dwn, tds jAixiay éodovta aoiwy, 
the strength of my limbs fails me, while Ilook upon the mature state of the city. 

Note. Sometimes a sentence commences with an Jcc., when the verb 
which follows governs another case ; which is to be solved by a reference 
to a preceding construction, or to some rhetorical reason, or else it is to be 
regarded in the light of a case absolute. See examples in Kiihner, § 682. 


2, 3. 
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GENERAL Remarxs. The concord of the Participle with its noun, as it would 
seem plain from the preceding view, is not to be viewed as subject to any strict- 
ness of rule. On the contrary, nearly every possible variety of departure from 
this is found in the Greek language ; the departures being far more numerous 
and striking, than in the case of adjectives: ‘The general reason of this seems to be, 
the verbal quality which the Part. retains, notwithstanding it is an attributive. 
Possessing this, it often breaks the bands of grammatical concord, and assumes 
(one might almost say) a place independently, just as if it were in fact a verb. 


§ 173. Participial use of the tenses. 


(1) The Present Part. designates not merely something now 
present, but also what is now commencing and is to be continu- 
ed, or what is immediately to commence. 


The first needs no examples. As to the other meanings, they may be 
illustrated very easily: e. g. unonjoxwy, moriturus, dying in the sense of 
being already in eztremis. Matt. 26: 28, t0 aiua.... to éxyvrouevoy, the 
blood... which is about to be shed. So Sidousvoy, in Luke 22: 19; xlw- 
pevoy, in 1 Cor. 11: 24. These cases may also be solved, by considering 
the Part. as expressing what is mentally regarded as present. Rom. 15: 
25, duaxovwmy. 1 Pet. 1: 7. 


(2) The Pres. Part. is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 


E. g. égevydrtec, who searched, 1 Pet. 1:11; ‘I saw seven angels, tyor- 
tas mAnyas, who had plagues, Rev. 15: 1, 6. Acts 21: 16. 25:3. Matt. 14: 
21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb Pruete- 
rite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when another 
thing was done which the principal verb announces; e.g. ‘on the follow- 
ing day, @pPy avtois uayoutvots, he showed himself to them when they were 
conlending, Acts 7: 26. 18:5. Heb. 11:22. Luke 5: 18, al. saepe. 

Norte. Very often is the Part. wy employed in the sense of the Imperf., 
when it stands connected with a verb in the Praeterite ; e. g. John 1: 49. 
5:31. 21: 11. Acts 7:2, 11: 1. 18: 24. 1 Cor. 8:9, al. 


(3) Perf. participle and Aorist. The Perf. is used to de- 
note things done, the result of which is somewhat permanent, or 
the consequences of which continue; the Aorist, on the other 
hand, is usually employed where a thing is done once for all, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing in its conse- 
quences. . 


E. g. Perfect; Heb. 2:9. John 19: 35. Acts 22:3. 1 Pet. 1:23. 2: 
4, Rev.9:1. Aorist; Rom. 8:11. 16: 22, Acts 9: 21, al. saepe. 


Nore. The Pluperf. sense of a Part. is sometimes made by the Part. 
Perf. John 13: 2. Acts 18: 2. 28:11; but more often by the Part. Aorist, 
as in Matt. 2: 13. 22: 25. Acts 5: 10. 13: 51, al. 

(4) The Future Part. is seldom employed, except after verb 
of motion ; and there it is very common. ’ 
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E. g. Egzouar peacmr, Iam come to tell; céye didakwv wounuat, I hasten 
to teach you. So‘ Bring him before the judges, dixny ducoytea, that he may 
receive retribution.’ 

Nore. The Part. Aorist, although it does not stand for the proper F'u- 
ture Part., may still represent the meaning of the Futurum eractum; so 
Mark 13: 13, 0 txopelvas etc., he who shall have endured. 


§ 173. Alleged Hebraism in the use of Participles. 


This consists in employing the Part. with a verb of the 
same root in a definite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a 
definite mode. 

E. g. dav eidov, evloyay svdoynow, nlndivay nly 9Ivvd, Blénovtes Bld 
mete, etc.; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism jn the Sept. ; tor such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 
but in the prose-writers; Winer, § 46.8. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 553. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
§ 174. Manner in which these are employed. 


The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing. of 
these verbs ; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 


E. g. John 15: 6, 20:2. Mark 10:13. Matt. 7:16. Luke 12: 20, 48, 
et al. saepe. The 3d pers. sing., gyci, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 
passive yéyoantai, deyetat, etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 

Note 1. In the Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3d pers. sing. 
and plural, also the 2nd pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 

Nore. 2. Not unfrequently the 3d pers. plural, used impersonally, may 
be conveniently rendered as a passive verb; e.g. Luke 16: 9, déSwvtar 
upas, [they] may receive you, i. e. ye may be received; al. saepe. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 175. Nature and variety of these sentences. 


(1) Interrogative sentences or clauses may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. (a) Such as are independent of any other con- 
struction. (6) Such as are dependent on a foregoing clause. 
The first is named the direct interrogative ; the second, the tn- 
direct. 
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E. g. Has my friend come? is independent and direct; while ‘I know 
not whether my friend has come,’ is dependent and indirect. 


I Direct Interrogatives. 


(2) Interrogatives are frequent, where there is no written sym- 
bol of them, or none eee the order of the words. 


E. g. sudere, “Argéos vie; dost thou sleep, son of Atreus? to Banttope “To 
avyou, é& ovgavou nV; The baptism of John, from heaven was it? Luke 20: 4. 
Gal. 9: 10. Rom. 2: 4, al. saepe. So ovx éSéles févar; wilt thou not go? 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the word on which the main question turns, 
stands first in the interrogative part. On this word the stress of voice is 
to be laid; and by this stress the question is to be made out. 


(3) The Greek, beyond almost any other language, abounds 
in interrogatives, either pronouns, pronominal adjectives, or ad- 


verbials respecting time, place, quality, quantity, way and man- 
ner, etc. 


(a) Pronominal interrogatives ; ; tle, tl, TOLOG, 10006, ete. (b) A Adverbials ; ; 
TEAS, my mou, mo, nodey, moas, ete. ; also 7, aoa, XQ OUK, aga un, pp, 
pov 7] OUY, OU, OUxOvY, OU peévtot, ov On, adda, add 7, and many others. 


Note 1. Tic, tl, very frequently connect themselves with particles which 
give a colouring to the interrogation; e. S: tés mors, tig te, Tis Gga, th ov», 
tb dn, té pny, th xai, ti Sé, etc. So motos aga, nas aoa, etc. 


Nore 2. Tag often stands connected with the interrogative particles, 
with a kind of dlative meaning, and also as an indication of surprise; e. g. 
Mas YaQ GOL dwooves yégas; how then shall they give a reward to you? So 
sas yae; how then?==it cannot be; 2a¢ yag ov; how then not? i. 6. how 
can it be otherwise. 


Nore 3. Peculiar idiom is té paSav—what do you mean, viz. by doing 
so and so; and 7 ahs what ails you, viz. that you do so and so. 


Note 4. 7 6a, i. e. doa (Att.), expresses doubt, uncertainty, surprise, as- 
tonishment, etc. Aga ov indicates expectation of an affirmative answer; 
aoa pn, of a negative one. 


Nore 5. “Adda stands at the head of an interrogative made in the way 
of objection to another’s views. ita and éxeto stand in interrogatives of 
irony, or wonder. 


GeneraL Remark. The particles that may be coupled with interroga- 
tives, are many, and are thus employed in all their various senses, in order 
to give light and shade to a vivid part of language, viz. interrogations. 


(4) Two successive questions, mutually connected or related, 
are often asked, for which there are appropriate particles. 


E, g. in Homer, 4 7...%3 in the Attic, AOtEGOY ...73 (once in John 7: 
17) Gga... 5 pov... 7. 
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Il. Indirect Interrogatives. 


(5) These are in themselves substantive sentences or clauses, 
although they have the form of adverbial ones; and they consti- 
tute either subject or object. 


E. g. & tovto MoujaELs, ox oda, I know not whether you will do this, where 
the first clause in the Greek is the object of oda. So && toito nounoecs, 
ov Sylow got, whether you will do this, is not certain, where the first clause 
is in reality the subject of éoti. 


(6) Usually the compound interrogatives introduce indirect 
questions ; but sometimes the common ones also; e. g. 


Usually doris, omotos, Ondcos, onws, omou, Onn and the like, commence 
such interrogative sentences ; but OS, 0106, oa06, 0s, are occasionally em- 
ployed. E. g. ovx oida ootes tot — ovx oida ¢ onws 10 MQayUe Engage ; so 
piles the simple interrogatives, ov 08 TeoTor, xual J: oiwy xaxovoynuatoy... 

reLov éotiy axovous, tt is worth hearing, in what manner, and by what mal- 
prdetices he accomplished this. 


(7) Questions indirect are made often by ¢é, although it 1s 
more appropriate to the double questions. 


So after verbs of considering, advising with, seeking, inquiring, attempting, 
knowing, saying, and the like ; e. g. poaca, sl’ we cawoels, say, whether you 
will save me. Zxépat, sb 6 vowos xaddiov Eye, consider whether the law is any 
better. When an uncertain future, yet to be decided, is referred to, éav is 
employed with the Subj. mode; as oxéwau, éay 1608 gov agsoxn, consider 
whether this may please you. 


Note. My (num, ne) is employed here, as well as in direct questions ; 


by Homer in the Subj. only; by the Attics, in the Indic. or Subj., as the 
case may require. 


(8) Double indirect questions are marked, for the most part, 
by particles lke those of direct ones; but not always. 


” ” ’ >” 7 » ; 
E. g. by 7... 9, WOTEQOY... Hy EL... 7, ETE... BITE 


(9) Moves in interrogative sentences in general. The use 
of these does not differ from the use in sentences not inter- 
rogative. 


E. g. The Indicative, where matter of fact is expressed ; as 1a@¢ viv Bié- 
met, ‘how he seeth now, we know not,’ John 9: 21. Acts 20: 18 1 Thess. 
1:9. John 10: 6. 3: 8. 7: 27, al. Either the Pres., or the Praeter (pro re 
nata), is here employed. 

The Subjunctive, where that which may or can take place is designated ; 
e. g- ‘The Son of man hath not mov ty» xegadyy xdivn, Matt. 8: 20. Rom. 
8: 26. Matt. 6: 25. 10: 19. Mark 6: 36. 13: 11. Heb. 8: 2. 

The Optative, after a Praeterite, and when mere opinion is indicated ; as 
Luke 22: 28, t0 tis apa sin & avray. 1: 29..38:15. 8:9 15: 26. Act 
20: 20, al. 


x 
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$ 176. Answers to questions. 


These are various, and receive many shades from various par- 
ticles. 


(a) The emphatic word is repeated, for the affirmative ; ; and with oi, for 
the negative ; e. 2. O9uS tovto; Ans. oga—oix oga). (b) Affirm. gnul, ne 
dye, Eyuye, eae. Neg. ov qnul, ovx tywys, ov. (c) By yé&, which joins 
the answer intimately with the question, and makes it intensive. (2) With 
vag. inserted, which i is still stronger than ye, for yeg= éaoa. (e) By vai, 
yn tov Mia, navy, xagta, and the like. So tol, wévter, ovr, which strengthen 
an affirmation. (/) Mevoiy, both in affirmative and negative answers, 
strengthens them. Other adverbs are occasionally employed ; but they 
make no special difficulty. 


§ 177. Direct and indirect clause, or Oratio recta et obliqua. 


(1) The words of another person, or of one’s own self, which 
are cited, give rise to these forms of speech. It is called direct, 
when the words or purpose of another are simply stated ; indi- 
rect, when the same are made dependent on something which 
the narrator himself says. 

E. g. ‘He says: Peace + 1s made ;’ (direct). ‘He says, that peace ts made ;? 
(indirect). 


(2) The Greek language has power to express clauses of this 
nature in various ways, with equal propriety. 


E. g. fleye toug modsutous anopuytiv, he said that the enemy had fied, where 
the Inf. with its preceding Acc. is used. Again; Eleye ote o% moheuroe ané— 
guyoy or amopuyoter, (the same idea), where the oratio obliqgua is employed. 
Once more; Eleye tous moAtuioug anopuyortas, lit. he announced the enemy 
who had fled, is the same sentiment in a different costume, viz. the noun 
having a participle indicative of state or condition, It is only with the 
second method, that we are here concerned. 


(3) Oratio obliqua of course merely cites the opinion or view | 
of others, and does not assert facts as believed by the speaker 
himself. Hence the Optative mode (designating opinion) is the 
appropriate one for this form of sentences ; but there are frequent 
departures from this. 


Note 1. The Optative here must be preceded by a historic tense in the 
main clause; e. g. tste, oe, & toute Asyors, aucetyncea Fou, ‘he said: In case 
you should affirm this, you would err. So, ‘When dying he said; What- 
ever good Cyrus zexoinxet, may have done to the Persians, etc.,’ Herod. IIL 75. 

Note 2. In case the main clause refers to the present time of the speaker, 
then the Indic. is employed ; e. g. Aéyet, ott avFoumos Syntos éoty—éyor, ot 
aitos, ay tovto Aéty, auegtaye, Here gay tovto Asin does not depend on 
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the oratio obliqua, but is merely a reference to the words of the original 
speaker. The oratio obliqua itself cannot employ the Subj. mode, because 
this oratio relates things that are past, while the Subj. refers to something 
which may yet be realized. 

Note 3. The Opt. in such a connection as that ianied above, may, and 
often does, take a@y~-after the conjunctions which introduce the oblique 
clauses. 

Nore 4. No instance of the Opt. with the oratio obliqua occurs in the 
N. Test.; partly because this form of speech itself is rare in these writings, 
and partly because the Opt. had already gone, in a great measure, into 
desuetude. The Indic. is employed instead of it; the sequel will show 
why it may be so employed. 


(4) More frequently, however, is the Indic. mode employed 
in the oratio obliqua ; particularly where the narrator means to 
convey the idea, that what he cites is true or really matter of fact. 


E. g. éSovlevovto, ws Bacwéa Sixatotata otjcortat, they concluded, that 
they should very properly appoint for themselves a lang, Herod. i ill. 84. § The 
people thought it proper to elect thirty, o¢ rovs yopous cvyyeaporas, xa? ovs 
noditsvoovat, who should prescribe laws, according to which they should regulate 
their conduct,’ Xen. Hist. Gr. ii. 3.2. (Our own language cannot imitate the 
Greek here). ‘He ordered [them] to dwell in his own country, dxov Bov- 
Aovtat, wherever they would, (the Greek has the Indic. Pres.). So in indirect 
questions; as ot ¢Bovdsvorto, site” xataxavcovat, they consulted whether they 
should burn, (Indic. Fut.). In all these and the like cases, it is plain, that 
the speaker transfers himself into the place of those who consult, speak, 
purpose, etc., and utters the language that is appropriate to their state, i. e. 
he makes objective representation. Cornp. in the N. Test., Luke 8: 47. Matt. 
18:25. Mark 5:29. 9:9. Acts 10:17. 22: 24. A mixed construction, con- 
sisting partly of direct and oblique speech may be found in Matt. 1: 10, 
Luke 18:9. Acts 12:18. The like may bé found in the Classics, in all the 
above respects; see Winer, § 42. 5. Kiihner, § 846. 


(5) Sometimes the Subjunctive is employed in oratio obliqua, 
viz., where something is announced, the completion of which was 
still expected when the te related in the main clause took 


place. 

E. g. ‘The Athenians bound themselves by oath to use the laws [of So- 
lon] ten years, 10vus ay ope ita, whatever [laws] he might ordain for them ; 
Herod. i. 29. Comp. Acts 23: 21. 

Nore. When different modes are employed in the same oratio obliqua, © 
they preserve their appropriate meanings, in accordance with what has been 
said above. 

GeneERAL Remark. The Greek often employs the Inf. mode with the 
Acc. in the room of various by-clauses. E. g. pata 08, we 2lPeiy tous ayye- 
Love é¢ 10 "Agyos, and afterwards, when the messengers came to Argos. So wg 
dé tuysiv toy Bucs avoltayta to olxnua, and when the king happened to open 


the house. 
The exchange, moreover, of direct and indirect speech is very frequent, 


which gives rise to variety and animation in discourse. 
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PARTICLES. 
§ 178. Nature and division of Particles. 


(1) Particles is the generic and indefinite name of the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, viz. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections. 

The name (uogva, parts, divisions) seems to have been given in reference 
to the functions of these words, which mark the different parts of sentences; 


or, possibly, in reference to the apocopated state of the words themselves, 
most of them being rather fragments than whole words. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


/ 
§ 179. Nature and various uses. 


(1) The original and appropriate use of prepositions, strictly 
so called, was to designate the space-relations of the nouns, with 
which they are connected, to a verb or predicate of a sentence. 

E. g. Hader & Tis NoAewo—éotn TOO THY MLAdY—oixe ént 1H OEL—EBN EIS 
«1¥ oixiay. See § 85 for a fuller disclosure of the special meanings of origi- 
nal prepositions. 

Nore. Strictly considered, all prepositions were originally mere adverbs 
of place or space. They differ from such adverbs now, merely by the fact 
that they qualify nouns and not verbs. Hence many words still remain 
both adverbs and prepositions, i.e. they perform the functions of both thie 
so-called parts of speech, as occasion demands. E. g. @»ta, &w, éxtosg, aug, 
uveu, diya, awa, etc. So also Evexa, Sixyy, yaguy, etc. 

(2) In its full extent, the word preposition would embrace all 
particles which govern cases ; but there are only eighteen primi- 
tive and proper prepositions, the others being adverbial ones. 


Remark. The Syntax of prepositions has been already developed, §§ 108 
—113, in consequence of the connection which they have with the regi- 
men of cases. Thither is the reader referred for a full account of them. 


ADVERBS. 
§ 180. Nature and use of them. 


(1) Those indeclinable words which serve to designate rela- 
tions of place, time, way, and manner, in connection with the 
predicate of a sentence, are named ADVERBs. 


. Note 1. Under the general designation of way and manner, are includ- 
ed the idea, (a) Of modality, i. e. affirmation, negation, certainty, definiteness, 
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uncertainty, and conditionality. (6) Of frequency or repetition, as avdis, 
tols, etc. (c) Of intenstly, as pale, navy, etc. 

Remark. For an account of the forms, comparison, etc., of adverbs, 
see § 84. 

Norte 2. In a wider extent of meaning, the word adverb might desig- 
nate all words and phrases which perform the office above designated ; 
e. g. yelav sine—dve TaZOVG énotnor—onovdy Sgyetai—roltyn tuéoe 11907, 
and the like, where, it is evident, the words joined with the verbs perform 
the office of adverbs. But in a technical sense, adverb is limited to the in- 
declinable parts of speech. 


(2) The Greek possesses a peculiar power of converting ad- 
verbs into adjectives, and employing them in a very significant 
manner. I. g. 

(a) Adjectives may be made from adverbs of place ; e.g. nyyzeadAnhesy Enin- 
toy, they fell near each other, which may be expressed by ayyiotive: Exin- 
tov. So with mearos, vetatog, péoos, Supatios, Salacoios, inegnortios, etc. 

(b) From adverbs of time ; a8 onuEQivos, OWLos, VUZLOG, JevTEQaTOG, TOLTAIOS, 
etc. So svdory mavvvyror, they slept through the whole night, lit. they slept all- 
nighters. See Acts 28: 15. 

AG c) From adverbs of way and manner ; as og Us, TayxVvS, , Boade US, TUXVOG, HOLUG, 
povos, etc. E. g., with some variation of meaning, newtos syoaye, he first of 


all persons wrote ; while mgwtoy tyeaye (adverb) means, he wrote before he 
did something else. See John 8: 7. Acts 12: 10. 


(3) Apverss or pLace. These may be employed, and often 
are, in their local sense ; but the cases of nouns, and nouns alse 
with prepositions, often supply their place. 


Nore. The same is the case in regard to adverbs of time. In addition 
to nouns with their cases and prepositions, participles are frequently em- 
ployed in expressions of this nature. In respect to adverbs of way and 
manner, the same is also true. 


(4) The modal adverbs extend not simply to the verb with 
which they are connected, but to the whole thought or clause in 
which they stand. 


E. g. Of affirmation, as vat; of denial, as ev, wn; of certainty or assur- 
ance, as ), py, TMAVTOS , etc.; ‘of uncertainty or doubt, as ay, OU; tows, etc. 


(5) The N. Test. exhibits nothing very peculiar as to the man- 
ner or frequency of using adverbs. 


Nore 1. Perhaps adverbs in -w¢ are rather more frequent than in the 
Classics. The neuter adjective is very frequent here as an adverb; and se 
it is also in the the Classies. But nouns with prepositions which are used 
adverbially, are unusually frequent here. 


Nore 2. Such expressions as énuSuule éneDtpnoa, I have strongly de- 
sired, (the like in John 3: 29. Acts 4: 17. 5: 28, 23: 14, saepe al.) are even 
more frequent in the older Attic writers then in the N. Testament. 
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Remark. When abverbial particles are associated with any of the oblique 
cases of nouns, we may say that they govern them, in a sense in which this 
expression is usually employed. Hermann proposes (De Emend. Gr. 
Gramm. p. 161), that they should then be called prepositions, in such in- 
stances. _ Recent grammarians choose to name them adverbial preposi- 
tions. This is a description, at once, of their origin and their office. 

N. B. The student who wishes tosee a full account of all the important adverb- 
ial particles, is referred to Kahner, § 690 seq., where he will find an orderly 
development of a superior character. Itis to be hoped, that our Greék lexicons 
will endergo a more thorough modification in regard to this class of words; for 
such a process they greatly need, and it would be now easy to accomplish it. Only 


a few of the most important of these particles can be particularly brought to view 
in the present work ; for brevity forbids more. 


§ 181. Nature and use of the particles ov and pn. 


1) There is a difference between these particles as to usage, 
while they both possess a negative power. Ov denies positively 
and immediately in respect to what is contained in the sentence 
or clause where it stands; »7 has a reference to something which 
lies without the sentence or clause, i. e. to some condition, desire, 
command, wish, event, etc., as connected with the thing denied. 


Nore. Hermann and others make ov an objective denial, wn a subjective 
one. But this has recently been questioned, particularly by Hartung, Butt- 
mann, Anton, and Kiihner; and it seems, indeed, to be an impracticable, if 
not an unintelligible, distinction ; for how, on this ground, could ov be 
Joined with the Opt. mode, (as it often is), which is subjective in its very 
nature ? 


(2) Ov simply denies any thing regarded im itself as actual or 
certain, or regarded as a definite supposed or imaginary case, 
considered as independent of other and extraneous considerations. 


Hence with the Indic. every where, in the first of these cases ; and with 
the Opt. (the supposition-mode) in the second; e. g. ov Balyer—ovux ay yiy- 
yotto tavta, these things [in our view] cannot well take place. Also, with the 
Subj. when it—Fut. Indic. ; as ‘I have never seen such men, ov0é Mwuat, 
nor shall I ever see [such] ;’ Homer. 


(3) Mn stands as a negative in sentences of such a nature as 
necessarily connect themselves with something extraneous. 


E. g. (a) With sentences of command, expressed by the Imper. or Subjunc- 
tive; as Imper. 7) yeage, or Subjunc. (—Imper.) uy yeawns. But here 
the Indic. would be ov yeawers, even in the question, ov ygawers tyy énc- 
otodjy; In the two former cases, I desire, will, wish, etc., is implied; in 
the latter (Indic.) positivity is the character of the expression. See Matt.6: 
19. 7:1. John 5: 14. Luke 6: 29. Matt. 10: 34. 6:13. The Indicative 
has ov in the Future of prohibition, e. g. Matt. 5:21. 19: 18. Acts 23:5. Matt. 
6:5. The Imper. 3d pers. takes yj, as well as the second; e. g. Rom.6: 
12. 14: 16. James 1: 7, ete. 
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() In sentences expressing wish, whether Indic. or Optative; as un 
tovto yévoito! pn oqeles hicceo Fas! 

(c) In the Subj. deliberative or hortative ; as uy yeaqoper ; shall we write? 
Ans. no; yy power, let us not say. John 19: 24. 1 John 3: 18. Rom. 14: 13. 
(Ov, used here, would merely render negative the single word with which it 
connects itself.) 


(d) M7 is also used occasionally in oaths, adjurations, etc., where some 
conditionality may be implied. 

(e) In By-ciavuses, for the most part, the use of ov and 7 is like that 
which has been stated above as to absolute sentences, Yet when a reference 
is made to something without the clause, #1) is of course employed, e. g. in 
causal clauses. IN RELATIVE CLAUSES, y7, is the most usual where there is an 
intimate connection with the main clause. But where this is not the case, ov 
is used, as &»7)9, ov ovx eideg. Soin Matt. 10: 26. Luke8: 17. 12: 2. So where 
merely a single word of the by-clause is made a negative, e. g. of... ov Ouvatos 
quay tn,‘ who.. - were unable to live.’ So, when a part ofa negative clause must 
be made emphatic, ov is employed. In the final conditional clauses, which 
are of course dependent, i. e. such clauses as begin with iva, oS, et, ay, OTAP, 
etc.., 7) is of course usually employed. But &i may take ov after it, when 
matter of fact is stated by the Indicative. So ote with the Indic. takes ov. 
Indirect questions, being dependent, take 7; excepting that ov is used when 
it merely qualifies a single word, or is demanded by peculiar emphasis in a 
part of a clause. 

In clauses beginning with # (if), ov is employed when emphasis is in 
tended ; 7, when it is not; see Winer, § 59. 5. d. 


(f) My of course may be expected with the Inf. mode, as being denend- 
ent; but sometimes after verbs of speaking or narrating, ov is employed, 
because the speech becomes virtually direct, and the relation is objective, i. e. 
not such as depends on the views of the speaker, but such as simply de- 
scribes things or objects ; e. g. p7jot, Jeiv ovNEv ngorpegeeyv—or oVvdér SEI, etc. 
When ov merely renders negative a single word, it may be used here, as 
well as in the case just described above. Inf. with uj; Matt. 2:12. 5: 34. 
Luke 2: 26. 20:7. Acts 4: 18. 5: 28. Rom. 2: 22. 13: 3, al. saepe. 


(g¢) M7 is used with Participles, when they represent an idea which may 
be conditionally expressed ; €. g. 6 m7) MioTEVWY=8i quis non credat ; didacxé 
BE ws Ba sidoree pundev—teach me as if I knew nothing ; ‘He presented To un 
Ovta, we ovx Ovta==things in case they might not exist, as actually not existing.’ 
See Matt. 12: 30. 14: 3. 13:19. John 15: 2 12: 48. Rom. 10: 20. Luke 
3: 11. 6:49. John 10:1. After purticiples expressive of thinking or saying, 
ov expresses an independent and absolute negative, yp a subjective one, 
i.e. one of opinion. Ot before participles expresses matter of fact; un of 
assumption or supposition. Phil. 3: 3. 1 Pet. 2:10, Gal. 4: 8. Heb. 11:35. 
Acts 7: 5. 

(4) Some peculiarities of wi and ovx. These are, that after verbs ex- 
pressive of fear, solicitude, uncertainty, doubt, mistrust, denial, hindrance, for- 
bidding, etc., un is employed before an Inf. with the same sense, for sub- 
stance, as the Inf. would have without p73; e.g. xwito oe uy Tavta soil», 
lit. I keep you back lest you should do so, while one might also say: xodvw a8 
tavra notsty, i.e. I prevent your doing so. So even before a finite verb; as 
dédouxe, wy anotorn= ==] am afraid he will die, lit. lest he may die. 
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So after verbs of doubting or denying, followed by ¢ OTL, the negative ov is 
repeated to give more effect; e.g. ei amiotéw, ote DO ovx tatu» éniotrpn, if 
I doubt, whether there 1s any knowledge. Such cases of negatwe particles after 
verbs of doubt, denial, etc., are not uncommon in other languages; e. g. in 
the French, Italian, etc. This idiom is unlike the English. 


(5) In inrerroeative cLauses, after ov, an affirmative an- 
swer is expected ; after 7), a negative one. 


E. g. ov 16 o@ Ovopate TEQOEPHTEVTOUEY 5 have we not prophesied m thy 

name? Matt. 7:22. Ans. yes, i.e. according to the expectation of the in- 
terrogator. James 2:6. Matt. 13: 27. Luke 12: 6, al. saepe. Yet some- 
times ov stands in interrogatives, where the expected answer is Vo; but in 
such cases ov merely qualifies the verb, and gives it an opposite sense ; e. g. 
Acts 13: 10, ov 2avon raotgspay Tats odous xugiou ; will thow not cease per- 
verting the ways, etc. ? where ov MovTH—perges ; ; and to this last meaning 
the answer is, yes. So in Luke 17: 18, ovy svgePnoav Vaoctgewartes; where 
a negative answer seems necessary. But here the question appears to lie 
in the mind of the interrogator, as one that ought to be answered in the 
affirmative, i.e. one that there was strong reason for supposing should be so 


answered, unless something strange had taken place ; (which was indeed 
the fact). 


Mp in a question is the reverse of ov. FE. g. py Aidoy anode avta ; 
Matt. 7:9. Ans. Vo. Rom. 9: 20. 11:1. 1Cor. 8: 8. Matt.7:16. Mark 4: 
21, al. saepe. Yet here too, as in the case of ov above, some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur ; e. g. John 4: 33, wa) tis ijveyxey avt@ poyeiy, where an 
a ive answer seems to be rather the one expected; but the real fact is, 
that the matter stands as doubtful in the minds of the inquirers, while their 
hopes are probably on the side of the negative. So in John 8:22, pyr 
anoxteve: gautoy; The Jews in reality doubt here whether Jesus will kill 
himself, and express themselves as hoping that a negative answer may be 
given. Matt. 12: 23, ‘Can (ut) this be the Son of David ?’ showing that 
the interrogators cannot after all but think, or at least hope, the answer 
must be negative. Matt. 26: 22 exhibits the same attitude of mind ; and so 
Luke 3: 15, al. See in Kiihner § 834. 4. Anm. 1, where he has stated it 
as a principle, that when an affirmative answer must in reality follow jj 


or aga 7, it is against the expectations or wishes of the inquirer. Comp. 
Winer, § 61. 3. 


Note. Both ov and py may have their appropriate force in the same 


sentence; e. g. ‘Can (71) the blind lead the blind?’ [Ans. No]. ‘Will 
not (ovy/) both fall into the ditch?’ [Ans. Yes]. 


§ 182. Repetition of negatives. 


(1) Of ov—oi, or of py—py, etc. In sentences consisting of different 
members in the like eondition, the Greek accumulates negatives in a won- 
derful manner; e. g. guixod qprais ovdév péya ovdémote ovdEva ovtE idiW- 
anv ours nod SoG, small talents never accomplish any thing great, nor 
serve any one, neither prwate person, nor city; Plat. Repub. VL p. 495. So 
ov Ouvaton ovt sv Aéysw ovt sv movsty. The same with uy. In such sen- 
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tences, i. e. so uniform in their connection and construction, the ot or the 
pn which belongs to the first member, must belong to all. 

(2) Apparent repetition in ov uy. This junction of particles occurs be- 
fore the Subj., or before the Indic. Future employed in a kindred way. It 
is now agreed among grammarians, that the phrase is generally elliptical, 
inasmuch as some verb significant of fear, dread, solicitude, etc., is always 
implied, where it is not expressed, and ro is to be understood here in its 
original sense of ne? num? Thus, ov wy yérnto tovTo, [I fear] not lest 
this should happen,=it surely will not happen; so od u? Audios, {I have 
no apprehensions] that you will speak,—certainly you will not speak, etc. 
See in Matt. 5: 18, 20, 26. 10: 23. 18: 3. Luke 6: 37. 12: 59. John 8: 51. 
10: 28, al. saep. Indic. Future Luke 18:9. John 8: 12. 18: 38, al. saep. 
N. B. The distinction between the Aor. Subj. and Indic. Fut. which Her- 
mann makes (ad Soph. Oed. Col. 853), is not applicable to the N. Test. ; 
for the Ind. Fut. seems often to take the place of the Subj., and wtce versd. 
See Winer, § 60.3. For further illustration of ov 7, see § 148. 4 above. 


(3) Apparent repetition in pn ovx. Here lies at the basis the same idiom 
as in the preceding case, and the same Modes are employed; but the 
meaning is altered. E. g. déorxe pn ovx anodarvn, I fear lest he may NOT 
die ; (Sedorxee " anodary means, I fear that he may die). So amoteis py 
- ovx éniotiun 7 i) agetn; Dost thou doubt, whether virtue may not be know- 
ledge? Plat. Meno, p. 89. 

Norte 1. Sometimes py uj is employed, instead of 7 ovx. 

Nore 2. A peculiarity of idiom here is, that after phrases with a 
tive sense, 7) ox is employed ; e. . after xolver, Jewoy, advvaros, ovy oios, 
and the like; as ovdéy xwAvet, prj ovx aly dé sivas tovto, lit. nothing hinders 
that this should not be true,—nothing lies in the way of this truth. The 
saine idiom extends to partiziples, and to the Inf. mode also, when follow- 
ing phrases which imply a negative sense. But in some of the cases, the 
usage is not uniform; for we find ov Sivapyor yn mosely, I cannot but act ; 
see Acts 4: 20. 1 Cor. 12: 15. 

Note 3. Hermann’s assertion (ad Viger. p. 797), that yy ovx is weaker 
than py, and inclines to the dubitative, is fully refuted by Kiibner, § 718. 3. 
Anm. 5. ™) ovx is plainly more energic. 

Remark. It would appear plain, then, from this account of ov uy and 
#7) ovx, that in neither case is either particle superfluous or unmeaning in 
the Greek. The ground of this peculiar idiom, also, seems very plain 
when viewed in the light in which it has now been placed. 


§ 183. Continued or repeated negative clauses, etc. 


(1) Regularly and usually, where both clauses are of the like 
construction, the negatives are thus arranged, viz. ov—ovdr ; 5 uN 
—pnde; viz. when the clauses are to be disjunctively interpreted. 


The meaning is, that each negative clause denotes a distinct and inde- 
pendent idea, (for dé denotes disjunction); e. g. ov onsigovory, 008 Pegl- 
Covaiy, ovdé avvayovat, etc. Matt. 6: 26. Here each clause denotes an en+ 
tire action by itself. So Matt. 7: 6, un dwre 10 ayioy tots xvol, undé Budnte 
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Favs magyagiras, etc., each being a distinct action. See a mass of exam- 
ples in Winer, § 59. 6. 


Nore 1. Sometimes ovdé is found in the first of two such clauses; but 
in such a case this ovdé may join that clause to some preceding negative 
one, and thus it stands in a predicament different from what it appears to 
do; e. g. in Gal. 1: 12, ovdé. . . wagéda Bor, etc. But sometimes oidé, in 
the first clause, means simply but... not; and this too exempts it from 
the general rule. See Kiihuer, § 744.2.5. Where neither of these cases 
exist, ovJé—ovdé is to be suspected of being spurious. 


Nore 2, Oise sometimes stands alone and is simply adversative ; some- 
times = xai ov; and sometimes it is the opposite of xaé adverbial, and 
means nof at all, also not, etc. In such cases, of course the general rule 
does not apply which requires ov to precede. See Kiihner, § 744. 1. a. 
and Anm. 2, also No. 5. ibid. ; 


(2) When parts of one whole are to be » particularized, and 
each negatived, the usual negatives are ovze—ovre or perjte— 
ante. 


E. g- Matt. II: 18, ‘John came prre éoSinv, pote naive. Matt. 6: 20, 
Onov oUTE OT¢ OTE Bosiors & agavige. Acts 23:12, Matt. 22: 30. John 5: 37, 
al. saepe. In the first example here, John’s self-denial is particularized by 
naming parts of his demeanor; in the second, the destruction of treasures 
by various agents ia alluded to. More plainly does the principle appear 
in such a case as the following; Luke 9: 3, ‘Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, ujte Gafdov, pits njoav, unte KOTOY, uATeE deyvgror’—each of these is 
a part of a general provision for a journey, and all are linked together by 
one common head. 


Nore 1. But sometimes merely ot—ovre, and j—pijte, are said to be 
met with in the like sense; e. g. Matt. 12: 32. Jumes 5:12 1 Tim. 1: 7. 
Matt. 5: 34. It is obvious, however, that as t¢—71s is the usual custom of 
the language, so its corresponding negatives (ovre—oute) mostly follow the 
same ratio. Indeed, the cases above cited will hardly prove the junction 
of ov—oute or paj—pijte, when strictly considered, although Winer seems 
to cite them for this purpose; for the ov and the ym of these passages 
merely negative the preceding verb, and belopg not to a coordinate clause. 
Kiihner assigns ov—oite rather to poetry than prose, § 743. 2. But if ob 
means neither (and so it may sometimes mean), then o¥ze may follow it; 
as in Rev. 9: 21. John 1]: 20. 


Nore 2. After ovdé..undé, may follow ovts..uyte, nor is this unfrequent; 
but in this case the latter particles stand before subordinate and partitive 
clauses, not before those which are coordinate with the ods and pds 
clauses; e. g. und ExeaPou undé neiPecFar wyte cteutynya pte Kldw ce- 
zyortt, he should neither follow nor obey either military leader or any other ruler; 
here the two last clauses (with yajt) are partitives under a generic undevt 
which precedes in the text, Xen. Mem. IL. 2.11. So yrjre—prjte may come 
after 47é, in the like sense as above, and then u7dé be again resumed in 

a following coordinate clause; see examples in Kiihner, § 744. 3, 
36 
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§ 184. Peculiarities of negative clauses. 


There are several peculiarities (rather than anomalies) at- 
tached to the use of negative particles in connected clauses. 


(1) Instead of the regular ov—ovde, en—pn de, we find also ovds—ovds, 
01 dé—oute, te—pn dE, ovdé—te or xai; also oidé alone, as a mere adversa- 
tive, but nol; and ovdé adverbial, (as the opposite of xed even, etc.), so that 
oi0é¢ then means not indeed, not at all, ete. So in many cases is the usage 
as to wy and y7dé, in their various relations, etc., as connected with differ- 
ent clauses. Most of these varieties have been explained above; and the 
rest are easily understood. 


(2) Besides the regular ovts—oure and 9jte—prjte, there are ov—oite, 
01 dé—ovre, ov1s—ov (asyndic construction), obze—olds (like ts—0dé, where 
the latter 5¢ marks antithesis, emphasis, etc.) , ovte—te, oi'te—0é, (the two 
last, where a positive sentence or clause follows a negative one, and of 
these two, ovre—dé is used where positive antithesis is made by the clause 
in which dé stands.) The like of wyte. Explanations of the rest are giv- 
en above. 


(3) It should be noted, that a negalive clause with ov is frequently fol- 
lowed by a clause with adda; e. g. ovx éyetow uvPganors, alla Feo, thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God, Acta 5: 4. Here the ovx in the first clause 
may be taken as absolute denial, (which in itself it is); but in many cases, 
the meaning may, from mere rhetorical exigency, be regarded as a soften- 
ed and comparative negative ; €. g. ox tyels dors Aadovvtec, adda to mvEv- 
pa, Matt. 10: 20, i.e. tt is not so much you who speak [on such an occa- 
sion], as it 1s the Spirit, etc. So Mark 9: 37. 1 Cor. 15: 10. John 12: 44, 
al. In many cases, however, the negative is absolute. 


(4) Sometimes two negatives in a leading clause destroy the force of 
each ‘other; e. g. Acts 4: 20, ov duvapeda jusic ... un Audeiv, i. e. we cannot 
... not speak=we must speak. So in ] Cor. 12:15 ov... ovx éotsy, it is 
not ... not of the body, i.e. it is of the body. Comp. Matt. 25: 9. 

But sometimes two negatives merely accumulate the force of the nega- 
tion; e€. g. yugis euod ov divacSe nortiv ovder, without me ye are not able to 
do any thing at all. 2 Cor.11: 8. 1Cor. 8:2. Mark 1:44. 5:37. 15: 4. 
Luke 4: 2. 8: 43. 20: 40. John 6: 68. 9: 33. Acts 8:39, Rom. 13: 8, al. 
saepe. This is the more frequent usage ; and it is obvious that such cases 
must be judged of by the sense which is required. The accumulation of ne- 
gatives in the way just mentioned, is peculiar at times ; e.g. Luke 23: 53, ov 
ovx 1» oder a ouvdsic xeiuevoc, where no one was ever laid. So in Ael. An- 
im. 11. 31, ag ovdenuimors otdéra otdév adixioag; also in Plat. Parmen. p. 
166... tay wy Ovtwr ovdert ovdapy vidands OVSeuiay xoLvwviay EEL. 


§ 185. Nature and use of Conjunctions. 


(1) Conjunctions are particles which express the relation of 
two or more clauses or sentences to each other, so as ta bind 
them in one general unity, 


e 
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#. g. In the original simplicity of language, it seems to have been the 
usage to express each sentence, or clause virtually constituting a sentence, 
by itself as complete; like ‘Socrates was wise; Plato was wise ;’ or, 
‘ Socrates was wise; Socrates was good ; and so of other like things. In- 
stead of this, conjunctions enable us now to unite and amalgamate these 
separate declarations, and make one sentence of them, more energetic 
and equally plain; .e. g. ‘Socrates was wise and good; Socrates and 
Plato were wise.’ In this way most sentences become composite or com- 
pound, having seVeral subjects, or predicates, or objects, united together by 
conjunctions. 


(2) Clauses or sentences ouieetea: and standing in the same 
predicament, i.e. not being actually dependent on each other, 
are called coorpinaTe ; but clauses expressive of cause, conse- 
quence, etc., which are dependent on other clauses, are named 
SUBORDINATE. 


(3) Coordinate clauses may be copulative or adversative. 


Those which are copulative merely arrange and join together se veral 
subjects, predicates, or objects, which serve to amplify and extend the 
idea to be conveyed by the sentence, each annexed portion (annexed by 
a conjunction) designating some additional idea. Thus Socrates and Plato 
were wise and learned, contains no Jess than four distinct sentences arrang- 
ed and compressed together, viz. Socrates was wise, Socrates was learn- 
ed; and so of Plato. In the compound sentence, and Plato is put on by 
the copulative ; and learned is also annexed in the same way ; and by vir- 
tue of the plural verb, wise and learned apply equally to Secrates and to 
Plato. Such is the power of conjunctions in giving energy to language, 
and in making brevity of expression feasible. 


Adversative clauses, on the other hand, either limit, modify, deny, or as- 
sert the reverse of, what is contained in the leading clause; e.g. ‘ He is 
brave, but prudent ; ‘ He is not liberal, but illiberal.’ 


(4) CopvuLaTive cLauseEs connect together such things as are 
in the like predicament, or such as are added for the sake of in- 
tensity, enlargement, explanation, etc. This is effected prin- 
cipally by zé and xué. 


(1) In older classic Greek té is the most general connective of copula- 
tive clauses. The most common usage is, to employ it in each of two or 
more connected clauses; e. g. mut7j9 avdyav ts Dewy ts, which we may 
translate: The father of both men and gods, or the father as well of men as 
gods, or as of men so of gods. Te thus employed shows a mutual relation ; 
e. g.joined with avdouy it indicates that this word has a coordinate to follow, 
and joined with 9eay it indicates that it has a preordinate. Té is so gene- 
ral in its usage, i.e. it extends to clauses of such various character, that 
the coordinate clauses are sometimes antithetic even, so that 18—76 in this 
case almost synonomizes with 7;—7 (the disjunctives); and so we find in 
fact té—7, 31—1é. In like manner, it almost invades at times the province 
of uév—dé; for it sometimes stands in clauses the first of which is conces- 
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sive, and the second antilhelic, so that we find in many eases té—0s, and 
also psy—rs. 

Norse 1. 78 is not unfrequently found alone, in all the cases where 
(which is more usual) it is employed as double. Then, of course, only a 
loose annexion of the word (with which it is jotned) ts indicated, and no 
reference is made to a preordinate. Often the word is of secondary impor- 
tance with which 16 in this case is coupled. 


Note 2. In the N. Test., the use of zé is comparatively rare. Matthew 
uses it but fwice ; John but once ; Mark, not at alf. Paul and Luke occa- 
sionally employ it. 

Note 3. 7% is an enclilic, and of course eannot stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause. 

(2) Kaé is more energic in its meaning than té. 


All its meanings, however, as a conjunction, may be reduced to and ; 
as an adverb, it signifies etiam, also, even, etc., i. e. it is an intensive. Its 
energic meaning is seen plainly in such cases as the following; a» I ewnos 
xai ayadot xat xaxol, xai mévntes xat nAovacos, where the antithetic word is 
placed in full light ; (a Greek would not say: xai xaxoi xai sovnooi, there 
being no antithesis here, but xexoi t2 nevygoé Te). 

The usual junctions are xei—xai, which are in mutual relation, like te— 
te. But 18—xal is very common where the clause with xaé is of course 
the more energic. Té—xaié differs from 1é—1é, in that the latter expresses 
more the internal mutual relation, while re—xai indicates  intensily in the 
latter clause as well as adjunction ; e. g. modla te xvi xuda & toya anedelSaro. 
Often it is used in entithelzc clauses ; ; e.g. ayade te xu xuxa ; and thus it 
38 sometimes nearly equivalent to 7—%. 


Nore 1. Kai (like 1é) is often found alone; and then it gives intensity 
to the meaning of the clause and to the junction also, The like when xué 
is employed in a question ; for the question | then stands intimately connec- 
ted with what has been before said. E. g. 6 Suxgarys xat 0 Mlatwv cogos 
soar, where S. and P. are as it were conjoined in one generic idea. So 
with the Imper.; xaé pos Sos t7)y z&tga! See Mark 10: 26. Luke 3: 14. 10: 
29, al. 


Note 2. So widely extended is the adjunctive nature of xeé, that it may 
connect adrersative clauses, and even disjunctive ones; e. g. Eurip. Herc. 
Fur. 508, ‘Ye saw me... about to do renowned deeds, xaé yp’ ageds?’ 9 
tuzn, but fortune took me away.’ So Matt. 6: 26. 12:5. John 1:10. 6: 
70. 7: 19. 9: 30. 17: 25. Such being the case, xaé is nearly the same as 
4 (or) in such clauses as a 1s Osi pili xat Toksuta vouitery, wohsch one must 
regard as friendly or unfriendly; Plato. 


Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and Sept.) the power of xaé is still more ex- 
tended than in elassic Greek. Often is it employed as a mere continuative 
of discourse, where classic writers would employ dé, adie, acts, etc. As 
specimens, see Matt. 14: 14, 22, 34, 15: 21, 29. Mark 1: 21, 29, 40. 2:1, 
13. Luke 8: 1, 22, 26. 9: 10, 18. John 7: 1. 9: 1. 10: 40. It is less fre- 
quent in John’s Gospel, but is almost exclusively the continuative particle 
of the Apocalypse; e. g. in Rev. 2: 8, 12, 18. 3: 1,7, 14. 5:1. 6:1. 7: 1. 
8:1.9: 1. 10:1. 1I:h WR: 118 14:1. 15:1. 16:1. 17:1.18:1. 19: 
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1k. 20: 1, 7, FI. 2k: 1. 22: 1,6. Almost all the great as well as small 
transitions are in this book marked by xaé. ‘This very extensive power of 
xat is doubtless the effect of Hebraism, i. e. of carrying over the power of 
the Heb. 9 conversive, etc., into Greek usage. The almost boundless latitude 
of 1 in Hebrew, is too well known to Heb. scholars to need illustration. 


Remark. The student need not hesitate, therefore, sometimes to render xal 
but, or, moreover, and yet, etc.; but let him remember, that this liberty is due to 
the nature of the sentiment which is connected with xai, and not to the varying 
signification of the particle itself. Connecting as it does clauses of all hues, eith- 
er synonymous or adversative, either parts of the same generic sentence or parts 
of the same discourse (xui continuative), the actual relations that exist may be 
_ properly expressed in a translation, although x«i in and by itself does not really 
and properly designate them. 


(3) Kai as an adverb is an intensive == even, also, too, etc.; e. g. Rom. 8: 
23, xui qutis aitol, even we ourselves, Matt. 10: 30, xod af tolyes, even the 
very hairs. So Luke 8: 18. 1 Cor. 2:10. Mark 9:13. Al. saepe; and so 
in the classics. 

And in this sense it often takes other particles with it; e. g. xui 0é, al- 
de xal, yug xul, day 08 xal, si xad, ef ys xal, 7] xul, etc. 

Nore 1. In all the cases of adverbial use, there is an implied reference 
io something which precedes; so that xai never entirely dispenses with its 
conjunclive power, even when it is an intensive. 

Note 2. More intensity still is expressed by such formulas as ov povov 
—oadla xal. So ov oti—adha xa, [i. e. od [€ye] orr—eddu xadetc.]; ot 
Oonws—addu xal, etc. 

Note 3. Kai is often omitted either in the protasis or apodosis ; but 
generally with a special purpose; e. g. xual 0 Swxgurns tatta eter, wong 
xai of wddot. Here Socrates and others are joined so as to place them in 
the same predicament: butif xad had been omitted in the first clause, the 
writer would have meant to distinguish Socrates without necessarily con- 
necting him with the others, for he would have left out xa/ as a sign of 
conjunction ; if xaé had been omitted in the last clause, then the first clause 
is still more emphatic, inasmuch as the junction is made as weak as pos- 
sible. 
 GeEnERAL Remark. “ Ti adjungit, xai conjungit.”” Tz, in the older classics, 
ia amore general and looser connective; xai/, in the N, Test., is almost exclusive, 
however, in its predominance, and forms junctions of all sorts, from the loosest 
ones of particular words, up to the most important ones of whole paragraphs or 


chapters. It is stronger, broader, more variegated, and more significant, than ré, 
as used in the N. Testament; and indeed it is so even in the classics. 


(5) ADVERSATIVE ARRANGEMENT. This is marked principally 
by 6¢ and aAde, with the aid of some other particles, which usu- 
ally precede them and serve to give emphasis to the adversative 
or disjunctive clause, by more distinctly marking the clause 
which precedes as a concessive and relative one, from which the 
clause with dé or alla stands disjoined as to sense, although con- 
joined as to position. | 


(1) 4é is by far the most extensively employed particle that marks ad- 
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versative relation. It bas a double power, viz. tt marks disjunction in sense, 
and conjunction in arrangement. 

(a) The most frequent use of dé is in clauses which succeed other 
clauses marked by wey. This last particle (=]72N , for péy is the weaker 
form of pv) means truly, indeed, etc.; and in a leading clause it marks 
concession, allowing, granting, etc.; so that dé with its clause forms an ex- 
ception, limitation, or even (in some cases) a virtual denial of what is 
contained in the péy clause; e. g. evanos pér, avdgeiocs Jé avno, the man ts 
comely, but brave. 


Norte ]. All degrees and kinds of antithesis or distinction are marked by 
dé; and, consequently, of concession by wév. The nature of a sentence 
must decide how much. Often we cannot translate yey at all, as it stands 
in Greek merely as the inder of a concessive clause. Sometimes we may 
translate it, on the one hand, on one part, first, in one respect, etc., and then of 
course we must translate 0é so as to designate a correspondent part. Thus 
éviavIu pév—éexet O€; O18 wsy—oré J£; Mowtoy péev—ineitu O&; 0 wév—O JE; 
ta usy—ra 5é But let it be noted, that the two parts do not always s0 
exactly correspond, as in the examples above. Thus we have of uév—ad~ 
doe 0&5 of pév—xai of, etc.; and sometimes a noun even in the second 
member, as 10 pév péyiatoy xaxav ... Sixacocivn Jé péyictoy ayuFoy. 


Norte 2 Repetition of the same word, or of an equivalent one; a series 
of different predicates connected with the same subject; mere external 
connection of things or incidents; and even contrast of two things; may 
all be connected by pev—oe. E. g. side wey THY “‘Eniduvgor, side Jé wttoy 
Mooxhia—Févos yey it . . Sxtgouv, mhéw dé, tis oixor, avdapar bé nuts 
“Aythéwrs— Hy pév ovwnn, poéyua J& aipyng Durvée, there was silence, and 
then a voice suddenly called out. So 17» pév yw... néupa, ty Ob x ayo 
Bgtorida, whom I... will send, but I will carry off Briseis, Ul. a. 182. 


Note 3. Mév—dé often qualify the whole clause in which they stand. 
Sometimes one of the clauses has a participle and the other a verb, Some- 
times either or both of these purticles are successively repeated, and then 
the other follows, once or more repeated. Instead of 5é in the apodosis, 
an equivalent word, e. g. adda, at, arae, vévtor, etc., may be used; and 
even 1é, xai, or 70s, sometimes appear in the apodosis. 


(b) Both usw and dé may be employed alone. (1) Mev; for any word 
in the apodgsis, expressive in itself of antithesis, may dispense with dé, as 
TOuTOY wey—énerta. So the 0é clause is often merely implied; e. g. ‘The 
report ¢uoi uéy ov miFavog, was in my opinion improbable, [but to others it 
might be probable]. 


(2) 4é; which is in a multitude of cases employed without any acon: 
ing per. It may be so, when no particular reference is intended to be 
made in the first clause, by the speaker, to an antithetic one; or when he 
does not wish to prepare the hearer for such an antithetic clause ; or when 
the antithesis is very weak; or when the preceding clause (with sé») is 
merely implied. In fact, in all the clauses of such a nature as those in 
which yey is usually the harbinger of dé, the uéy may be, and sometimes is, 
omitted. Whien it is so, the design is to indicate, that the antithesis is in- 
tended to be less strongly marked. 
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This separate 6g, moreover, may be successively repeated, even where 
Bey is wholly omitted. 

In case of a formal protasis and apodosis, dé is often employed’ i in the lat- 
ter, without a corresponding sé» in the former, (but sometimes with one); 
and here 0é may have either an antithelic sense or a conjunctive one, accord- 
ing to the nature of the clauses. 


(c) 4é continuative is every where to be found in the N. Test., and is 
frequent in the classics. In this sense, and of course as standing alone, it 
connects clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, so that it marks transition in the 
thought and diversity in the action or representation. Here it sometimes 
==xal, although the two words in themselves are so widely diverse. But 
both are occasionally continuatives of all sorts of sentences and paragraphs ; 
yet dg commonly denotes more diversity than xui. Even subordinate and 
causal clauses may be joined to others by 68; and so questions and an- 
swers may take this particle, where transition and continuation are both 
denoted. 


Remark. In such cases as ovdé, unde, and sometimes xai dé, dé is an 
adverb ==not too, not even, etc. 


(6) Besides J&— ab, adOG, AUIE, AVIAO, ATA, Karol, OMS, tira, 
énétta, with various shades of meaning but all in an adversative 


sense, are sometimes employed in clauses of an adversative na- 
ture. | 


(7) The most emphatic of the adversative particles is adie; 
which, as the nature of the case may demand, indicates the con- 


trary of the preceding clause, or else some limitation and modi- 
fication of it. 


E. g. ovx of mlovoror svdaipores sioty, ale ot case So exe Fey, aan 
oux év9évde. Modification; autos pév éym uevéo... GAN Fraigov néuno, I 
shall stay here... but I will send a friend there, etc. 


§ 186. Disjunctive clauses. 


(1) By these are meant, such clauses as express alfernatives ; 
so that, one of them being true, the other of course must be con- 
sidered as negatived. 


The particles einployed in these are ih, eite—elte, exvte—enrts. The 
first are the predominant ones; e. g. yequs n Aiavtog 7} ‘Odvaijos, the reward 
either of Ajax or of Ulysses. Often (as in sy—oe) one of these particles is 
omitted. 


Nore. More often has 7 (single) the sense of a comparative—than ; and 
it then naturally stands after words which designate a discrepancy, such as 
itdlog, addotos, évavtios, ideas, Stagéoa, etc.; and of course after all words 
having a comparative meaning. Very frequently addoc, waAdo», etc., are 
omitted, when the sense demands them to be mentally supplied. | On the 
other hand, 3 itself is often omitted after many comparatives, e. g. 1Aéoy, 
AE, ELattoy, etc.; and often before the Gen. case. 
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$187. Subordinate Clauses ; (see $°185. 2). 


(1) These, so far as our present purpose is concerned, may be 
named causal sentences or clauses; inasmuch as they designate 
either a ground or a consequence of something which precedes. 


These differ essentially from coordinate clauses, inasmuch as they are all 
dependent, and cannot (like coordinate clauses), be taken as complete sen- 
tences by themselves. The ground or causal _particle is yag; the conse- 
quence particles are ot», aga, tolyuy, toryagour. 


(2) The ground particle yeg is either argumentative and 
explicative, or suppletive and conclusive. 


This results from the vé and &ga which unite in forming yao; for yé in- 

dicates either grounding or completion, and «oe either explanation or conse- 
quence. Sometimes yeg conveys principally the meaning of ground or 
reason (yag argumentative) ; at other times: that of explanation (ya ex- 
plicative); e. & xahy i} xatayoyn’ 3] te yao mlatavoc attn wel au- 
gpilegig 18 xae vyndy. In the way of explanation; Matt. 1:18, ‘Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this manner, pryottvdsions vie, etc., 
namely [as we should say] his mother being espoused, etc.’ This usage is 
not frequent. 


Note 1. Very often the clause is to be mentally supplied, to which yee 
refers in its causal sense ; e.g. in Matt. 2: 2. 27: 23. Mark 8: 38. 12: 23. 
John 4: 44. Rom. 8: 18. Luke 7: 8, al. saepe. See Lex. vag. 


Nore 2. Tug as suppletive and conclusive is used mostly in exclamations, 
optative clauses, commands, and interrogations. In these it is often a kind 
of intensive, and may be expressed in our language by then, truly, indeed, 
etc., not because these words in themselves convey the real meaning of yag 
by itself, but because the clause as a whole conveys an idea which will 
authorize such a translation into our idiom. In most of these cases, a 
mental supposition of something implied easily suggests itself, and usually 
this will account for the use of yag. 


N.B. The other causal particles are less difficult, and must be left to the lexi- 
con. But especially the reader is referred to Kahner, § 755 seq., for the best illus- 
tration of them. 


§ 188. The Asyndic Construction. 


(1) By this is meant, such constructions as omit the particles 
of annexation or conjunction, which are usually employed. 

(2) To constitute this, the clauses must stand in the same re- 
lation, both in a logical and grammatical sense. 


Note. This does not imply, that all the clauses are of equal weight or 
importance. ‘The object is brevity, energy, compression of thought; and 
where the perspicuity is not seriously injured by the asyndic construction, 
it is often a great beauty. 
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(3) In particular; apposition, epexegetical clauses, the repeti- 
tion of the same or the like thought in the same or in nearly 
equivalent words, the commencement of a new paragraph or 
chapter, antitheses (specially when in pairs), a great number of 
separate subjects or predicates—all these, and other causes, fre- 
quently occasion the asyndic construction. 


In poetry, energetic or impassioned passages, rapidity of action, crowded 
thought, etc., often occasion such asyndic constructions. 

See as illustrations, in Heb. 11: 37. 1 Tim. 4:13. Rom. 2: 19, 20. 1}: 
29seq. I] Cor. 3:2 13: 4—8. James5:6. Inthe way of antithesis, 1 Cor. 
15: 43,44. James 1:19. Eph. 2: 8. John 2:10. 4: 22, Epexegesis ; Col. 
1:14. 2Cor. 7:6. 2 Pet. 2:18. Cases where ground or reason is sub- 
joined; Rev. 22:10. John 19:12. 1Cor. 7:15. Rev. 16:6. The like is 
every where to be found in the Classics. 


ELLIPSIS. 


§ 189. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 


(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, al- 
though it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make 
out the sense. 


Nore 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose (the case of Aposiopesis excepted) that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be arbitrarily supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis 
respects the subject or the copula of a sentence. 


Nore 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases in 
which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in the 
preceding context ; e.g. eite DliBopeFa, vnég tio tuwy owryoias, where 
SA:Bousda is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1: 6. 1John 
2:19. Mark 14:29. 2Tim.1:5. 1Cor. 11:1. Rom. 9: 32, al. saepe. 
For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 1 Cor. 
7:19. Eph. 4:29. Mark 15:8; 2Cor.3:13. John 1:8 Heb. 10:6, 
8. Rom. 5: 3, 11. 8: 23. 9: 10. 


(2) The copula «éu/ (and also y/yvouar) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the 
sake of emphasis, because it is spontaneously supplied. 

E. g. porcgrog avy, 0g x. 1. 2, James 1: 12; té cov Ovopa; Mark 5: 9. 
Heb. 5: 13. Luke 4: 36, al. saepe. So in the plural (stot), Heb. 5: 12.—2nd 
pers. sing. (ei), Rev. 15:4; Imper. (stm), Rom. 12: 9, al. Even in cases 
where iui means is—=exists, it is sometimes omitted; e.g. Rom. J1: 11.1 
Cor. 15: 21, al. 

Nore 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
once to the supply of the proper verb; e.g. Rom. 5: 18, where dcjlds — 

37 
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from v. 12 is to be supplied, of which the eis gives notice ; comp. tic mav- 
tag in v. 12. Phil. 2: 3, und xara x.t.4, where motovvtes is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gal. 5: 18, povov py x. t. 4, where xatéyyre is implied; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
éxlnOnte. So Matt. 26: 5, un év 1% Eogra, sc. pi [totto yevér Fw]; Mark 
14:2, id. Tovto 68, viz. tovtto dé [Aéyw]; comp. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 
4: 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb gyui may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7:29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5: 38, dp9alyov anti opFalpoi, 
x. Tt. 4, one must look for the verb [dJasic] in the original connection, Ex. 
21: 24, 


(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

E. g. Boovtge tt thunders, i.e. 6 Zev Boovta; avayvacetat, let [the scribe] 
read. So in the N. Test.; qyot, wagtvget, déyes, etc., in respect to O. Test. 
quotations; where the meaning is, T'he Lord saith, or The Scripture saith. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the context; as ouvijl dor 
xai tar uwadntay, there came together [tivé¢ certain] of the disciples. So 7 
avgcoy, 1) o7psgor, 7 &q¢, Where Tega is readily supplied ; eis st Detar [odor], 
Luke 3:5. So 7 de&ca [ysio], 7 nou [yu], puyoor [vdwe], Matt. 10: 42; 
10 yAuxv [Wdwe], James 3:11; 1H éyouévn -th émiovon —[jpéga]; ev Aevxoig 
[iuartors] , John 20: 22. 5:2, mgoBarcxy [nvdn], etc. etc. 

Note I. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when a» ounwy or tvoy may be understood ; e. g. Luke 8: 20, annyyély 
QvT@, Asyovtmy, it was told him, [some] saying, ort x. t. A. 

(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet a part of it may be, when this part is obviously suggested 
by the context. 

E. g. dagnoerar wolieg, he shall suffer many [nAnyas stripes], Luke 12: 
47. 2Cor. 11: 24. But all such cases we may call breviloquence, rather than 
ellipsis. So: ‘ Give to all their dues, 1@ tov gogor, i. o. 10 oeldets t. gp. 
etc. / | 


Nore 1. Before yj or pyc, used in the way of breviloquence, dgérte _ 


or Jédoixa (I fear) may be supplied by the mind; often so in the classics. 
E. g. ‘If God spared not the natural branches, pynws ovds cov qelostery, [I 
fear] he will not spare thee, Rom. 11: 21. | 


_ (5) Sometimes both subject and predicate are omitted ; but 
merely because the context readily supplies them. 


E. g. in Gal. 5: 18, povov py tny élevFegiay etc., i.e. un [xortéynte] thy a2. 
etc. Matt. 26: 5. 2 Cor.9: 6. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 4: 15. 


Remark. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in extending ellip- 
sis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in Bos’s book on ellipsis, 
and other works of the like kind,” is now, by general agreement among gramma- 


* Of this book and of Weiske on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singulari profecto 
casi accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de Ellipsi maximam partem sit pleonasmus; Weiskii 
de Pleonasmo, ellipsis. : 
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rians,quite abjured. Adjectives and participles which stand in the place of nouns, 
are now regarded as nouns, without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such 
modes of expression are considered merely as breviloquence. So the neuters of ad- 
jectives and participles are taken as nouns, when they are employed as such. Soin 
in respect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing relationsof 
themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for these only render 
their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases governed by verbs; the old the- 
ory was, e.g. that eirai tivos required to be considered by the mind, as being equiva- 
lent to girvat vidg tevog; but now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating the same 
relation as vidc in such acase wouldexpress. Sotoo in Iwaig tot “Histor Maud 
MattuFiov aby 3: 26), vieg need not be regarded as necessary, because the 
Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we nay consider 
the modes of expression simply as being brevilogucnt, not as elliptical. All lan- 
guages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions ; which, in general, are, 
by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as intelligible as the more ample ex- 
pressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to introduce 
prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs; e. g. arti after 
verbs of buying and selling ; 76 after those of feeling, restraining, etc. ; dra be- 
fore the Gen. of time; s?s before the Inf. of object or design; éx after verbs of 
abounding ; év before the Dat. of time, place, instrument, ete. ; zagu after verbs 
of hearing; fvexa after verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the Inf. with zov; 
éni after verbs of ruling, ete.; xara before the Acc. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; 
megi after verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc.; in all which cases the most en- 
lightened grammarians of the present day speak no longer of ellipsis. 

So also in respect to Cenjunctions ; e.g. they supplied iva before the Subjunc- 
tive, in cases like ri 9édete moujow tuiv ; which is easily solved by simple inter- 
pe e.g. ti, Sélete, Mowow tyicv ; what (according to your wish) shall I do 

or you } 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would in some respects be 
more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that have been men- 
tioned. But if breviloguence is to be excluded from language, the greatest and 
most effectual means of vivacity and energy of style must be withheld. 


APOSIOPESIS. 
§ 190. Nature and Use of it. 


(1) Aposiopesis (enoocwnz02¢) consists in the suppression of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or 
for the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 

E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13:9. Acts 23:9. So after si 68 uy, ei 58 use, 
a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e.g. 6: 1. 9: 
17, Mark 2: 21, 22. Luke 10: 6. 13:9. Rev. 2: 5, al. Cases of this nature 


can be judged of only by the connection and the meaning demanded by 
the passage. 


BREVILOQUENCE. 


§ 191. Nature and Use. 


(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this 
was put to the account of ellipsis ; it is now reckoned as brevil- 
pquence. ; 

Nore 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence can 
hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. In 
general, hqwever, the omission of words, where the supply of them is most 
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plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an intelligent 
reader, is called breviloquence. 

E. g. ov ov 17 bifay perra adde 3) Give a6, i e. 7 Olfa [Baorater] oe, 
Rom. 1: 18; xastic date... . wa Miotevow tig auToy ; John 9: 36. 15: 25. 
13:18. Mark 14: 49. Phil. 3: 13, 14, éyw éuavtoy ov loyiLouar, Ev dé x. t. A, 
ie. &y dé [Aoylfouct]; Luke 23: 5. 

Note 2 Under the head of breviloquence or brachylogy (Boayvioyia) may 
be classed the so-called constructio praegnans ; e. g. ouiots sis 11» Buctdetay, 
he will save [and bring me] tnto his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4:18. Acts 23: 11, 24. 
1 Pet. 3: 2. 2 Tim. 2:26. Luke 4:38. Gal.5: 4. 2Cor. 10:5. Mark7: 4. 


ZEUGMA. 


§ 192. Nature and Use. 


(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such 
a sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply ano- 
ther verb in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 
Zeugma. 

E. . aveciySn 0s 10 atOpe auto . . xO 1] ylacoo avtol, i. e. 7 yacoa 
avtod [€kvGn], Luke 1: 64; yada tude éxnotiva, ov Boaua, I have given you 


milk to drink, and [have fed you} not with meat, 1 Cor. 3: 2. 1 Tim. 4:3. 
This is frequent in the classics. 


PLEONASM. 


§ 193. Nature and Use. 


(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in 
order to designate what is already designated by other words. 


(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
the N. Testament. 


E. g. ano paxgodey, & ano Avodey, Exeita mete touTo, malty dsvtEgor, nod 
éx Ssutégou, mood gape Eun goa Fer, éxBaliew tw, madi dvoxduntery, TOALY 
dvaxcivitey, onicw axolouvtev, ws I opogoa Cow Fnusy, toe Ouoropare . 
Ouota, etc., most of which occur also i in the classics. So ux after figvot- 
psv0s, ur after avthéyw. So éxtog sb uy instead of si un; 190 neoTHROU 
(":)>) for mo, etc. In all, or nearly all, of these and the like cases, inten- 
sity of expression is designed by the writers. The words are not un- 
meaning. 


(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particu- 
larity and circumstantiality in designation. 


E. g. yeawartes die yetoos* _xariyyes dia TrOMaATOS * énagng toUvs cp- 
Salpors éFeacato’ avoltag to atopa avtov sinev’ xal éyéveto ("7721) ¢ OT8 
ovvettiecer, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Testament; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the 
picture. 


(4) Repetition of the same words is not properly pleonasm, 
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but is designed for the sake of energy in expression, or to show 
deep feeling. 


E. g. xvove, xvgue! “Allo anelotoacds, alla nyo Snte, Gk edixarodere, 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Col. §: 28. John 1: 11. 19: 10. Mark 12: 30. 


Norte 1. The like is the effect of synonymes; e. g. avdges Tadsdaios, 
like the classic avdges “APnvaitoz, ete. 


Nore 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both in 
the affirmative and negative form; e. g. aodoyyce, xat ovx noyjoaro, John 
1: 20. 1:3. Eph. 5: 15. 1 John 2: 27. Acts 18: 9. 


Remark. The verbs agyouat, Soxéw, Félw, toluaw, éniysipéw, xodéoua, 
and sigioxe, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as yleonastic, all give some colouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the ws with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic ; which is beyond all question a mistake. The N. Test. has of- 
ten been accused of abounding in pleonastic expressions; and hence the 
skill of its authors in writing Greek has not unfrequently been attacked. 
But the Greek classics afford specimens in abundance of the same or the 
like kind. E. g. poxny uazerFat, TroAtpov mohewedy, pet yaw PUT, pros 
TLEPUKLIC, peiyav Epuye, yor YEVVALOS, wsyeten Mey as, o10 Sev ios, aig adn- 
Dag T@ VTL, EVP UG TMayazerc, mahey avdic, Taya tows, ast TuVEZ Ore, Emevtee 
pita Tavta, Navtanace xai Nave, En leyow, Esye pas, nO o¢ dey oy. So 
with a positive and negative form ; ovy jxota, alla padliota, psy tatoy 08 
xai ovy ijxtota, Aésw .. . xa ovx dinoxgbpouat. The demonstrative i is used 
for recapitulation or eiphasic, as in the N. Testament ; e. g. ab oixias . 
ata. inijoxov éguza, Thuc. IV. 69. Ta mecaoga Uuly ... éxtiva xria de, 
Cyrop. VI. 1. 17. Tas sigan: vI}TOUS . .THUIOS.. euneey: Isoc. Pan- 
ath. p. 241. “Evol péy... cuveta por Soxsig Myer, Eurip. Phoen. 507. 
See Kiihner, § 858. 


PARENTHESIS. 


§ 194. Nature and Use. 


(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst 
of a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended ; after 
which the sentence is resumed and completed. 

Nore 1. All clauses with relatives, added for the sake of explanation, 
etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. But 
these are not here meant; although many editors of the N. Testament, and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 


Note 2, The same might be said of clauses in apposition; which, how- 
ever, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, (4) Where the ‘words of one 
individual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the 
midst of them. 

E. g. ‘That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
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forgive sins, (rote déya. to magadutxm -) “Eyeg Seis agoy x. 1. 2, Matt. 9: 6; 
“‘PafBi, (0 déyetar Equnvevouevoy, Sidacxade), mov pévag; John 1: 39. 4: 9. 
9:7. Mark 3: 30. 7:26. 15:42. Matt. 1: 22, 23. Luke 23: 51. John 1:14. 
6: 23. 11: 2. 19: 2, 31, al saepe. In respect to time; Luke 9: 28. 


(6) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 


E. g. Rom. 4: 11, zig to oye Sivas... dixcsoovrny, interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7: 1. 1 Cor. 7: 11. 2 Cor. 8:2 
11: 21, 23. 12: 2. Col. 4: 10. Heb. 10: 7, al. saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 


Remark. Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined by the sub- 
jective views of the reader as to meaning and connection. Hence the great va- 
riety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs; so that scarcely any two 
editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is oftentimes, however, not very 
material, in regard to the sense of the author, whether parenthesis be inserted or 
omitted ; for whether the sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, it cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; 
but still, it is connected with persprcutty of representation. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


§ 195. Nature and frequency. 


(1) By anacoluthon (avaxodvGor) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not 
with a regularly continued construction, but with one differing 
from that with which it was begun. 


Nore 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author is 
more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most frequently 
occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test. writers, in his 
epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

E, g. Mark 9: 20, xa? iSmv [6 nats] avtov, evFéug to veto éondgater, 
where the regularly continued construction would be: svIéwe UNO tov 
TVEVMOTOS éonayacarto (passive). Acts 23: 30, unvudelons 0é pos éniBoviiis 
[1H] to tov avdga wéldey Eceo9oi1, which would regularly be, wsddovens 
toro Fat. 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo; as John 6: 22—2, 0 dylos.. . idew 

oo (v. 24) ote ovy sidoy, after a long parentheses of two verses. Gal. 2: 6, 
ano Jé tay Soxovrtwy sivat te... éuol yag of Soxotvtes ovdév ngocavedevto, 
where the first construction required the sentence to be completed with a 
passive verb, but the construction is changed and an active verb is therefore 
employed. Rom. 2: 17—21, where the sentence is begun with et 0&8 ov 
x. t. 4, and then resumed in v. 21, by 6 ovy diducxw» without the si. Ana- 
colutha may be found in Rom. 5:12 seq. 9: 23, 24. 2 Pet. 2: 4 seq. 
1 John 1: 1 seq. Acts 10: 36, al. 


(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is con- 
tinued by means of a participle, which often appears in a case 
different from that which would naturally be expected. 


* 
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E. g. tagaxala vis... avsyousvos.. . omovdatortss, Eph. 4: 1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Acc. as agreeing with tyas. Col. 3: 16, évoixsitw év tiv... 
Ouoxortes xai vovFetotytes, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So 2 Cor. 9:10, 11. Acts 15: 22. Col. 2:2. And so not unfre- 
quently in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part. the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. See § 172, where various anomalies are presented. 


(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sen- 
tence is begun with a particle, the construction passes over into 
a finite verb, where we should naturally expect the participial 
construction to be continued. 


E, g. Col. 1: 26, 10 pvotijgcoy t0 unoxexouupevoy ... vuvi O& éparsoudn, 
instead of yuvi Jé pavegudsy. Eph. 1: 20, éveloag attey ... xai éxadicer. 
2 John v. 2. Heb. 8: 10. 


(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Acc. at the head of a sentence, 
has a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 


E. g. ratte & Sewgeité, elevoovton jusgas év aig ovx agedijastar liFos 
éxt 1i9@. Here I should construe thus: ‘In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc.’ See also 2 Cor. 12:17. Rom. 8: 3. 


(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when #év is employed without 
a corresponding 08. 


In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which dé would stand. The lexicons (under sey, ds) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. Méy usually requires a 0s either expressed or implied ; but a con- 
siderable number of cases exist, where no dé is expressed. Like to this 
is the case of yag, which always implies a relation to some preceding 
thought, and a sequency after such thought; but oftentimes the particular 
thought to which yag is consequent, is not expressed, but only implied. 
It should be noted, however, in regard to wév, that Execta, xal, té, adda, av- 
TAO, uEVTOL, pny, site, (see Passow on dé), sometimes take the apodotic place 
of dé; and often the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which case the sen- 
tence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, § 64. II. 2. e. 


VARIED CONSTRUCTIONS (Oratio Variata). 
§ 196. Nature, extent, and object. 


(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another 
and corresponding member that might take the same construc- 
tion as the first. | 


(2) This happens often, even among the best writers; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis 
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by the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the 
one already exhibited. 

E. g. Rom. 12: 1, 2, wagaxald tos... mageotqca,*® xob un ovoxnua- 
tifeoFe... uetauogqovate, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the Inf. with nagactijca:, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12: 38, 
tay Selovtwy éy crolais neginatery, xab aonacpors éy tals ayogats, where 
the same construction would have required uenafec Fou instead of acnac— 
pors. Phil. 2: 22, or, wo nargi téxvov, civ éuol édovdevoey tig to evueyyé— 
Advoy, where sameness of construction would have demanded éuo: only, in- 
stead of cu» éuol. So Eph. 5:27. Col. 1:6. John 5:44, Eph. 5: 33. 
1 Cor. 14: 5. 2 Cor. 6:9. Phil. 1: 23 seq. Rom. 12: 14 seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 

Nore 1. In Rev. 14: 14. 7:9, eldoyv xai idov take both Nom. and Acc. 


after them, i.e. the Nom. in respect to idov, and the Acc. in respect to 
sldov. 


(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. 
Test., which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique 
method of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same senterice. 


E. g. Luke 5: 14, ‘He commanded him pndevi sinciv (Inf.), adda ansl- 
Sar deitor, x. t.4, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23: 32, ‘ He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one 61 tavra éveq~avioas me0¢ ut, Where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be 2g0¢ avtdv. See Mark 11: 32. 


(3) Another species of oratio variata, is the translation from 
the singular to the plural, and vice versa. 


E. g. Rom. 12: 16, 20. 1 Cor. 4: 6seq. Gal. 4: 7. 6:1. Luke 5: 4 seq. 

Remark. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test. has nothing very peculiar; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 


POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


§ 197. Nature and design. 


(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in 
this respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking pecu- 
liar to the several writers. 

Notr 1. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to its noun ; 
the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen, to the noun, etc., which governs 
it; prepositions to the nouns which they govern; antithetic words opposite to 


each other, etc. But departure from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all good writers. 
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Note 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvious order 
of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumentative, oratorical, and 
poetical, on the other hand, should most frequently depart from it. Paul uses 
more freedom, in this respect, than any of the writers of the N. Testament. 


(2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 


E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed before 
a noun, and does not stand included between an article and its noun; so 
goBos usyas, Zoyoy ayadoy, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, but 
péyas poBos, ayaFov Eoyoy would render the adjective emphatic. To this 
remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as aos, 
sic, i0cog, and some others of the like tenor. But ovtog &v9gumo¢ is plainly 
different in the shade of meaning from &»9guog ovros, the first being 
equivalent, or nearly so, to this is a man, the second to this man. 

Note. This whole subject, rich in information as to the characteris- 
tics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
and explained. 


' TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 
§ 198. Nature and design. 


(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the 
words to which they are most nearly related. 


E. g. Rom. 5:6, tts Xgsot0s ovtwy juav aoFevay, where &tu belongs to 
Ovtwy, 1 Cor. 14:7, dus ta &wuye porn» didorvta, where opus naturally 
would come before gwrny. Gal. 3:15, ¢uws avFeumov xexvgwmpévyy dio- 
Srxny ovdels aDstst, where ouwg belongs to ovdsis x. t. 4. See John 12: 1. 
11:18. 21. 8. 

Note. Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in the 
Greek classics. In Acts 7: 48, ovx is separated by several words from xa- 
toixst which it qualifies, so uy in Heb. 11: 3, from yeyovsvat. 


POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 


§ 199. Various usages in respect to these. 

(1) Aé, per, ody, yao, yé, (uevouvye), cannot begin a sentence. 
Aé and yog may have the second, third, or even fourth place, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which they stand. -4ee 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., howev- 
er, it not unfrequently does this. 


E. g. doo in Gal. 2: 17,21. 5:11, al.; and so &@ ovv, Rom. 5: 18. 7: 
3. Eph. 2:19, al. Likewise uevotvye in Luke 11: 28. 9: 20. 10:18, al. 
38 
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PARONOMASIA. 


~ § 200. Nature and use. 


(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together, of 
similar sound but differing in sense. It is a favourite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 


E. _ &- Atwot HOLL jouuok Luke 21: 11; Cony nat } MYOTY;. Acts 17: 25; tuatery 
ag ay trads, Heb. 5:8; ovo, povou. . dovvétous, aovydetous, Rom. 
1: 29, 31; avevuatixots TLVEVLOAT LXE, 1 Cor. Q: 13; avtoé év éxvtois Exvtovs, 
2 Cor. 10: 12; neiPeoSar. .. 7 meoporn, Gal. 5: 7, 8, which last word seems 
to have been coined for the sake of the paronomasia. 


Nore 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we some- 
times call playing upon words, are the examples in various places; e. g. 
Tag Oxor] and vmaxo7n in Rom. 5:19; xatetouy and megetopy, Phil. 3: 2, 3; 
Gnogoupsvor and éSarcopovpevor, 2 Cor. 4:8; éoy alopsvous and mepuegyato- 
HEvous, 2 Thess. 3:11; é&dvcacFa, and gaweorae Oui, 2 Cor. 5:4; yuv0- 
OXELG O AVAYLYOIOXELC ‘Acts 8: 30. Comp. Gal. 4:17. 1 Cor. 3:17. 6: 2 
11: 29, 31. 2 Cor. 5: 21. 10: 3. 

Note 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics; see 
Elsner, Diss. IL, Paulus et Jesavas inter se comparati, p. 24.(1821. 4). See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
duototédevtoy of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as 
are in élidacdnoay, éngicdnoay, etc. 


EXPLANATION 


OF TECHNICAL WORDS IN GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND EXEGESIS, DESIGNED 
TO AID THE STUDENT IN THE PERUSAL OF COMMENTARIES. 


Aenigma, an obscure allegory; sometimes, a dark saying, a mystery. 

Allegory, lit, where one thing is said and another meant; e. g. God is a 
rock, It includes parable, and fable. 

Anacoluthon, where one part of a sentence does not accord, in its mode of 
structure, with another; § 195. 

Anadiplosis, where a word at the end of one clause, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next; see Ps. 121: 1,2. 

Anaphera, where the same word is repeated in the beginning of several 
successive clauses; see Deut. 28: 3—6. 

lnastrophe, the transfer of a preposition to a place behind (instead of before) 
the noun which it governs, so that the place of the accent on the prep. 
is changed; see p. 26. Note 5. 

Antanaclasis, when the same word is repeated in a different sense ; e. g. 
Let the dead bury their dead. 

Anthropopathy, where what belongs to man is, in the way of similitude, as- 
cribed to God; e. g. when eyes, hands, feet, anger, revenge, etc., are as- 
cribed to God. 

Intiphrasis, where the same word has opposite significations ; e. g. J73, 
to bless and to curse. 

Aphaeresis, the removal of one or more letters at the beginning of a word; 
e. g. 7 for pi or eqn. 

Apocope, the cutting off of one or more letters at the end of a word; e. g. 
nag’ for naga. 

Aposiopesis, the suppression of a part of a sentence; see § 190. 

Alpostrophe, (in rhetoric), where the speech is changed as to its direction. 
Called also neocqpavyats. : 

Apposition, the joining of one noun, or its equivalent, to another, for the 
sake of explanation or amplification ; e. g. Kigos, 0 Bactlevs. 

Attraction, the changing of the normal form or case of a pronoun or noun, 
because of the influence of some preceding noun or pronoun upon it; 
e. g. éxi macy og ixovewy, (oig instead of a). 

_ Asyndeton, i. e. without a conjunction; see § 188. 


Cutachresis, lit. an excessive use of a word. It means, to employ it ina 
sense extended beyond, or out of its normal use; e. g. O foolish Gala- 
tians, who hath bewitched you? 


Diaeresis, the separation of vowels; e. g. dig, 0~is 
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Ellipsis, see § 189, 

Enallage, the exchange of one tense, mode, number, person, or gender, for 
another. 

Epanalepsis, where the same word is repeated at the beginning and end 
of a sentence: Ecc. 1: 2. 

Epanodos, repetition of the same word in the beginning and middle, or 
middle and end, of a sentence; Ezek. 7: 6, 7. 

Epanorthosis, a correction or limitation of what is said. 

Epenthesis, the insertion of a letter in the middle of a word; e. g. toAsuos 
for oAeuos. 

Epistrophe, where the same word is repeated at the end of several clauses 
or sentences; 2 Cor. 11: 22. 

Ejzeuxis, the junction of words repeated ; e. g. deep, deep. 


Fable, an allegory, where impossible actions are ascribed to the agents in- 
troduced, or where the agents are non-entities; e. g. the fable of Jo- 
tham; the fables of Aesop. 


Gnome, a proverbial saying, a short general maxim or sentiment. 


Heteroclites, see § 29. 3. 

Hypallage, the transposition of words in such a way, that what is predica- 
ted of one thing belongs to another; Matt. 8: 3, éxadugicdy 7 Aénoa. 
Hyperbaton, when one or more words are placed out of their natural order ; 

e. g. év aAdote Gddw, for wddote éy GAY. 

Hyperbole, an excessive catechresis, where a word or phrase is used which 
signifies much more, if literally taken, than the writer means; e.g. Thy 
seed shall be as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea shore, for 
multitude. 


Frony, properly dessimulation. It denotes the use of a word in a sense op- 
posite to its natural meaning. 


Meiligma (usiliype), a softening down of an expression by some apology 
parenthetically inserted, e. g. Heb. 7: 9, we tog simeuy. 

Merismus (ueoicuos), when the whole is signified by specifying parts of the 
same; Is, 24: 1, 

Metaphor, vhen a word bears a tropical sense, which is like to, but still dif- 
ferent from, its literal meaning; e. g. God is our sun, 

Metaplasm, see § 29. 4. 

Metathesis, the transposition of letters from one part of a word to a differ- 
ent one; e. g. xgadte for xagdic. 

Metonymy, where a part is named instead of the whole, or cause for effect, 
etc. ; and vice versd. 


Oratio variata, a milder species of anacoluthon, where a construction once 
begun is discontinued, and a different one adopted ; e. g. magaxalw na- 
Qaotioa... xxi un ovoynpativerdes, x. t. 2. § 196. 

Oxymoron, (lit. acute folly), is where contrary things are so joined, that 
they are absurd when literally taken, and very significant when fully 
understood ; e. g. he robbed the naked of their garments. 
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Parable, (lit. comparison), is applied to a fictitious narration, where the 
actors are merely symbols significant of realities of another kind. Ina 
limited sense, it means only such fictitious narrations as exhibit things 
possible or probable. 

Paroemia, proverbs, common and sententious sayings. 

Brie the adding of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; e. g. évé 
or éy. 

Paronomasia, see § 200. 

Pleonasm, see § 193. 

Prolepsis, anticipation of any word, by referring to it as already spoken, 

Prosopopoeia, when personality or its attributes are ascribed to any thing 
which is not a person; e. g. Let the floods clap their hands ! 

Prosphonesis, see Apostrophe. 

Prosthesis, adding a letter at the beginning of a word; e. g. upugos for 
puxgos. 


Symploce, (ovmioxy), a repetition of the same word or phrase at the beginning 
and end of several sentences; Ps. 136. 1—3. 

Synaloephe, the union of two syllables i in one; either el Crasis, p. 26. n. 5. 
a, or by Elision, ib. 6. 

Synaeresis, the contraction of vowels. 

Syncope, taking away one or more letters from the middle of a word ; ¢, g. 
matoos for matégoc. 

Synchysis, a Vategoy mgotsgoy, where the order of words is inverted; 1 Cor. 
9:10. Phil. v. 5. 

Synecdoche, where a whole is taken for a part, and vice versd ; e. g. Jeru- 
salem, for Judea or the Jews ; all the world, for many individuals. 

Synizesis or Synecphonesis, when the vowels of two words are written out 
in full, but a contr action is made in reading them; e. g. zadxsoy 06 ob: 
7109, (where —xsoy is read ~xovy). 


Tmesis, when a verb, compounded | with a preposition, is written separately 
from the preposition ; e. g. ax ov Eovto, for anédovto ovr. 


Zeugma, see § 192, 
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INDEX. 


ayny egret, 81. 1. 

andar, 56. n. 2. 

aidot, 49. n. 2. 3. 

axjxon, 81. 1. n. 

Glaka -as, 42. b. 

aAjAipa, 81. 1. n. 

alia, 285. 5. 

augi, § 113. 

ay, with Fut. Indic. 225. n. 1.—with 
Opt. § 140. —"4» before all the 
modes, § 142.—Alone, 233. Rem. L 
— Position of, ib. Rem. II. —Re- 
petition of, ib, Remark If. —In 
Praet. Ind. 238. n. 2.— With Opt. 
238. 2.—With Part. 233. -—With 
Ind. re]. 243. 2.—With Subj. ib. 3. 
and n. 2. Combines with parti- 
cles, 244. n. 3.—In hypoth. clauses, 
249, 1. n. 1. 2, and n.2; also 2. n. 


1. 2.— With Opt. 250. 3.—ib. n. 3. 


— With Imp. Ind. 250. b. and ib. 4. 
—With Subj. 253. 2. 2. 
ave § 111. 
av1/0, 56. n. 3. 
avti, § 109. 
avsilato, 92. Rem. 
avenyar, —ka, 80. n. 4. 
Omsxataota dn, 80. n. 4. 
and, § 109. 
ates, 197. 4. 
— autos, § 42, 
avrov, 198. 5. n. 2. 
&zo, 31 top. 


BeBinxa, 106. 5. 
Bogdas, 42. a. 

Povie, 131. b. 

Bots for Boks, 23. n. 4, 


yag, 288. 2. 
yiyvopet, 131. 2. 


yhuxiow, 63. 4. 
yun, 56. 2.—49, b. 


dé, use of, 285.5. 1seq.—continuative, 
287, ¢. 

dedunna, 131. 1, b. 

dédoga, 90. 7. b. 

Osnas, 52. n. 4. 

dea, § 112. 


s—augment, 79, 2, 
éaynv, 80. n. 2. 

icdwxa, 80. n. 2. 

éay, with Ind. 250. n. 3. 
éxurov, § 44, 

éyveov, 127.1. 

Eyvaxay, 90. n. 3. 
édunxovovy, 82. n. 2. 
édodtovoay, 91. 8, 
Edgadoyr, 131. 2. 

tdwxa, 120. 11. n. 
eOqxa, 120. 1]. n. 

si for gay, 250. n. 3. 
eidaper, 92. Rem. 

eixa, 120.10. n. 1. 

etxwy, 51. n. 2.—§ 28, 
etanga, 81. c. 

tthoya for sidoya, 33. R. 5. 
siué and eiut, 27. Rem, I.—128. 2. 
stonxe, 81. ¢. 

stonxay, 90. n.3. 

etc (és), § 111.—186. n, 2. 
sic, 195. 1. 

styooay, 91. 8. 

&x (ét), § 109. 

éxoivocay, 91. 8. 
élijdvFa, 81. 1. n. 
éunuexa, 81. 1. 

év § 110,—186. n. 2. 
étellato, 92. Rem. 
éEensoats, 92, Rem. 
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ét71 Gere, 92. Rem, 
zouxa, 80. n. 3. 
Zolxa, 80. n. 3. 
togya, 80. n. 3. 

éni, § 113. 

énei, 245. b. 

txecuy, 92. Rem. 
éneooy, 131. 1. 
ExnoaSor, 131. 2.—35, 
éonyexe, 81.1. n. 
éotg, 48. 4. n. 1. 

éo, see sic. 
éroanny, 131. 2. 
svoav, 92. Rem. 
sigapuevos, 92. Rem. 
épayapev, 92. Rem. 
épuyooay, 91. 8. 
Epuyay, 92. Rem. 
éyea, 91. 10. n. 1. 
iccgaxay, 90. n. 3. 


law, Cig etc. irreg. § 76. 4. 


m for « augment, 79. 3. n. 1. 
Govan Fny, 79. n. 1. 
aiyayov, 81, 2. 

nyoounv, 131. 1. 

7d vveuny, 79. n. 1. 

axa, 120. 11. n. 

mnadoy, 131. 1. 

qveyxa, 91. 10. n. 1. 
jveyxov, 81.2. 
rveiyeo Fs, 80. n. 4. 
jveiyouny, 82. n. 2. 
nvoyziour, 82. n. 2, 
noagoy, 81. 2. 

77z0l, 51. Par.—52. n. 3. 


Osé, 44, n. 3. 

-Int for -Ind1, 32, n. 2. 
Syjoxw, 131. 2. 

Suyarno, 56. n. 3. 


inut, 128. 1. 
*Inoovs, 56. 1. 
iva, before sub. clause, § 147. 


xai, nature and use, 284. 2. — Diff. 
meanings, 284. n. 1.—3.—Adverb 
285, 3.—Often omitted, 285. n. 3, 


a 


xara, § 112, 
xataxavyaoat, 106. 5. 
xutsaywot, 80. n. 4. 
xatedng dn, 81 c. 
xatedinocay, 91. 8. 
xavyaocat, 106. 5. 
neta, 129. 5. 

xeto Oar, 129. 5. 
xeiuevos, 129, 5. 
xéxdnxa, 131. 1. 5. 
xsxioga, 90. n. 2. 
xéxunxa, 131.1. 6. 
xéapat, 129, 5. 

xieic, 48. 4. n. 1. 
xoadin for xagdia, 35. 2. 


Ashoura, 90. 7. ¢. 
eos, 46. n. 1. 3. 


yey, 286. n. 1—3. 

py—pnds, § 183. 1. 

un—p7te, 281. 2.—other substitutes, 
§ 184. 


yous, 45. n. 2.—60. n. 1. 
buy, § 110. 


0, ode, demonstr. § 41.—199. 2. 

oduvacas, 106. 5. 

odwda, 81. 1. 

oida, 90. 7. c.—1380. 6. 

otzs, 106. 5. 

oivoc for Fotvos, 23. n. 4. 

ows, before sub. clause, 240. 5.— 
§ 147. 

seme, 48, 4. n. 1, 

cowevya, 81. 1. 

dts, 245. a. 

og, relative, § 40. 

ot, Omitted, 237. n. 1. —in clauses, 
§ 146.—in quotations, 238. Rem. I. 

ov, in ov py, 241. 4.—277, 2,—279. 5. 
—ov repeated, § 182.— ov—ovds, 
§ 183. 1. — otts—oits, 281. 2.— 

. substitutes for these, § 184. 

oddels, § 126. 

outs, 199. 2. 

outa, 30. 6. 1. 

ovtas, § 159. 
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owes, 106, 5. ; té, nature and use, 283. 4. 

téSecxa, 120. 10. n. 1. 
maga, § 113. réSynxa for téFavxa, 131. II. 2. 
mageter, 106. 5. tstayatat, 107. 2. 
nageaBocay, 91. 8, téteuoy, 131. 1. 
nageSutw, 92. Rem, tétunxa, 131. 1. 6. 
metacdevarat, 107. 2. tetoigatat, 107. 2. 
neneiPatar, 107. 2. tétgopa, 90. n. 2. 
nénouga, 90. n. 2, tic, 14, § 125. 
egl, § 113. tic and tis, § 43. 1. 3. 
ninto, 131. 1. e.g. toveyoy for 10 Egyor, 26. n. 5. 
nhovs, 45. n. 1. tovro, peculiar use, 199. 4. 
modic, 53. n. 1. 
moive, 61. 1. vytis, 60. n. 2.—52. n. 2 
soe and zoté, 27. Rem. IL unég, § 112. 
mous, 48. 4. n. 1. uno, § 113. 
noiv, 245. ¢. 
mov 7, ib. gut, 129. IE. 
m0, § 109. 
moos, § 113. zaows, 48. 4. n. 

zelda, 56. n. 2. 
¢odoy for Feddoy, 28. n. 4. zony for tyeny, 79. n. 2. 


zovoors, 45. n. 1. 
g, aspirate, 23. n. 5.—When it falls 
away, ib. — Final ¢ inserted or | we (fo), § 111.— Before sub. clause, 
omitted, 30. 1.—Form when final| 237. 1.—§ 147.— 240. 5.—§ 159, 


in the middle of words, 31. 2. —In parenthesis, 253. 4.-—With 
oéhac, 52. n. 4, Part., 265. 3. 
oxécFar, pass, 83. 2. n. ’ Sots, 159.1. 159.—With Inf, § 159. 3. 


oir, § 110, —With Infin. of design, 257. n. 1. 


———— + 


a - 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


{The numbers employed are used in the following manner; viz., when § 
stands before any number, the Section designated is meant; in other cases, the 
first number denotes the page, and the accompanying subsequent number a sub- 
division (not a section) on that page. Before the designation of Notes a small n. 
is placed. In some few cases, there is more than one subdivision on a page, 
which will correspond to the numbering; but a single glance of the eye will en- 


able any one to decide which is meant.] 


Accents, nature and design, 24.--kinds, 
24. 3.—Names of words in respect 
to accents, 24. 3.—Use of the grave, 
25. n, 1.—Of circumflex, 25. n. 2. 
—Place of accents, 25. 4,5.—Quan- 
tity disregarded in placing them, 
26. n. 2.—Circumflex on ultimate, 
26. n.3.— Varied by change of 
words, 26. n. 4 seq. n. 5.—Impor- 
tance of, 27.Rem. IL-When written 
in N. Test., 27. Rem. IIL--Various 
usage, 27. Rem. IV. — Accentua- 
tion of composite words, 142.—Of 
Dec. L, 44. n. 3.—Of Dec. IL. 45. 
n.1. 46. n. 3.—Of Dec. Il. 49. 
n. 4,.— Of Dec. II. contracts, 54. 
n, 5. — Of syncopates, 56. n. 3. — 
Of adjectives, 59. b. 60. n. 1—Of 


Pronouns, 65, n. 1.—Of tls, § 43. | 


n. 1.—Of Verbs, § 77.—Of Parti- 
ciples, 117. 7.—Verbs in pu, § 79. 
4.6.—Of sip, 129. 3.—Of nui, 
129. 4.——Of Prepositions, 134. 2. n. 
—Of compos. words, 142. 
Accusative case, after Verbs, § 103.— 
what it marks, 172. 1.—Space re- 
lations of, 173. A.— Causal rela- 
tions of, 173. B.—As designating 
results,173.5.—also object wrought 
upon or affected, 174. 6. — After 
verbs of motion,175.7,—-designates 
time passed through or how long, 
175. 8.—also measure and weight, 
175. 9.—Acc. of special limitation, 


—They express objects affected 
indirectly, 176. 2.—Acc. with the 
pass. voice, § 105. —- Used as an 
adverb, § 84. d. 3.—Acc. absolute, 
189. 4.—Exchanged for other ca- 
ses before the Inf. 258. n. 1. 


Adjectives, terminations and flections, 


§ 30. — Par. of three endings, 58. 
—Contracts with three, ib, — Ac- 
centuation, 59. n. 1. 6. — Peculiar 
accent in contract forms, 59. n. 4. 
— With two endings, § 32. Par. 60. 
—With one ending, § 33,—Anom- 
alous, § 34.—Compared with Par- 
ticiples, 61.— Degrees of compari- 
son, 62.-— Anomalies in compari- 
son, 63. Declension of compara- 
tives, 64.—Concord, 191. 1 seq.— 
Repetition,191. 3.—Adj. for nouns, 
192. 5.—Place supplied by Gen. 
case, 192. 6 seq.—Fem. for neuter, 
193. 8.—Periphrases for adj. 193. 9. 
—Used adverbially,193.10.--Comp. 
and Superl., § 118. 


Adverbs, numeral, 65. 5. — Nature, 


classes, use, 132,—Formation, ib. 3. 
—Cases of adverbs, 132. c.—Com- 
parison of, 133. 4.—Syntax, § 180. 
—Converted into adjectives, 276. 2. 
—Of place, ib. 3—Of mode, ib. 4. 


Alphabet, 19. Sound of the letters, 20. 


-—Time of introduction,20.-Comp. 
with the Hebrew, 21.— Ancient 
letters dropped, 21. 


175. 10.—Two Accusatiues, § 104. | Anacoluthon, § 195. 
3g 
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Anastrophe, 26. n. 5. ¢. 134. 2. n. 

Anomalies in declension, § 29. As to 
case-ending, 1.—As to ground form, 

b. 2.—Defective, 57.5 

Alorist, nature and use, 72, 6—Sel- 
dom two forms of the same verb, 
75. 10.—Syntax, 220. 5. 

Aorist I., formation, 91. 10.—94. 7.— 
95. 3,Syntax of, 220. 5.—In de- 
rived modes, 999. 6. 

Aorist II., used in but few verbs, 74. 
7.—Not used in pass., when found 
elsewhere, 74. 9.—Formation, 91. 
11.—94. 8.—95. 4.—96. 4.—Marks 
same time as Aor. I. 222. 6. 

Apodosis omits &y. 232. Note.—With 
Perf. and Pluperf., marks past time, 
232, Note—In hypothetical senten- 

ces, 248. 5.—Relation to protasis, 
§ 157.—Omitted in hypoth. claus- 
es, 25]. n. 4. 

Apposition of nouns, § 116. —Extent, 
190. 2.—For substance made by 
Gen., 190. 3.—Case of it changed 
by attraction, 190. 4. 

Aposiopesis, § 190. 

Apostrophe, when employed, 29. 3.— 
Object, 30. n. 3. 

Article, forms of, 42.—Nature and uses, 
§ 80,—Before leading nouns, 144. 
2.—Omission before same, ib. b.— 
Omission before abstract nouns, 
145. n. 5.—before material sub- 
stances, 145. n. 6.—before a word 
indef. but limited by adjuncts, 145. 
3.— Before well-known objects, 
146. 4. a. — objects mentioned, ib. 
b.—Before subject and predicate, 
147. 5.—Before nouns in apposi- 
tion, 147. 6—Omitted after verbs 
to be, to call, 148. 7.—Usage before 
nouns of diff. gender, 148. 8.—Of 
the same case and gender, 148. 9. 
—General view of it, 149. Gen. 
Rem. — With adjectives, § 90.— 
Omitted before adj. predicates, 149. 
2,—With adjectives when used as 
nouns, 150. 3—Same with parti- 
ciples, § 91.—Before Part. used as 
verbs, 151. 2.—Before Part. quali- 


fying nouns, 152.-b.—Before ad- 
junct clauses to nouns, § 92.—Be- 
fore Gen. adjunct, 153. 2.—Special 
usages before pronominal words, 
§ 93.— Before adverbs, 155. 6. — 
Before the Inf: mode, 155. 7.—Be- 
fore- words quoted; 155. 8.—Arti- 
cle as pronoun, § 94. 

Asyndic construction, § 188. 

Asyndeton, § 188. 

Attic Future, 89. 5. 

Attraction, changes the case of nouns 
in apposition, 190. 4.—Of rel. pro- 
nouns, 201. 2.—Of nouns also, 201. 
3.—Of the subject of Infin. 259. 
Remark. - . 

Augment, 79.--Syllabic, 79. 3.—-When 
omitted, ib. n. 2.—Temporal, 79. 
4.—Par. of vowel-changes made 
by it, ib,—Anomalous-cases, ib. n. 
1.— Variable usage, 80. n. 2.— 
Temporal augment excluded, 80. 6. 

-— General principle of all aug- 
ments, 80. Gen. Rem.—In com- 
pound verbs, § 57. 


Breathing, smooth and rough, 23.— 
When employed and how written, 
23.—Ancient ones now dropped, 
23. n. 4. 5. 

Breviloquence, 291. 


Cardinals, 195. 1 seq. 

Cases, number of, 40. 3.—Nature, 
meaning and object, § 96. 1 seq.— 
Absolute, § 115.—Abs. in Partici- 
ples, § 171.—Gen. ib. 2.—Dat. ib. 
3.—Ace. ib. 4.—Nom. ib. 5.— 

Circumflex accent, 24.3.—How form- 
ed, 25. n. 2. 

Citations of others’ language, § 177,.— 
Direct and indirect, ib. 1—3.— 
Modes, ib. 3—&. 

Comparative degree, § 118.—Express- 
ed by positive, 193. 2.—Followed 
by zage and wzéo, 193. 3.—Ob- 
ject with which compared impli- 
ed, 194, 4, 

Comparison, of adjectives, § 36.—Of 
Adverbs, 133. 4. 
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manner, 182. 14.—Measure, price, 
worth, 182. 15.—Of material, 182. 
16.—Other constructions instead 
of Dat. 182. a.—Dat. preceded by 
Acc. with same verb, 182. b.—Dat. 
always observed, 157. n. 2—Of} after adj., adverbs and nouns, § 
verb and subject, §128—Anoma-| 107.—Absolute, 189. 3. 
lies, 205. 2. |. Declensions, what, 40. 1.—number of, 
Conditionality, marked by &v,§142.—| ib. How distinguished, 40. 4.— 
Conjunctions, nature and use, §185.' General principles of, § 19.— 
—Kinds, 283. Originally but one, 40. 2, and 41. 
Consonants, number and -classifica-| n. 1.—Dec. I1.42—endings, 42. 1. 
tion, 21.—Changes by euphony,{| —principles of, 42. 2.—Contracts 
§ 10.—To avoid concurrence of} of, 43. e Paradigms, 43.—Re- 
too many, 34. R.17.—Doubling and| marks, ib—Accentuation of, 44. 
transposition, § 11. n. 3. —Dec. I. 44.—Endings and 
Constructio pregnans, of sig and éy,| forms, 44.—Original forms, ib. n. 
186. n. 2. 1, 2.—Oxytone neuters, 45. n. 4.— 
Constructio ad sensum, 205. 2. b.— Contracts of Dec. II. 45.—Anom- 
Contract nouns, of Dec. IIL § 25.—| alies of same, ib. n. 1. — Attic 


Composite Words, formation in vari- 
ous ways, § 87.—Loose and close 
composition, 140. 1 seq.—Accen- 
tuation of them, 142. 

Concord, of adjuncts with nouns not 


First form, 51. 1.—Parad. ib.—Pe- 
culiar ‘modes of contraction, 52. n. 
2. and n. 4.—F'em. nouns here an- 
omalous, 52. n. 3.—Second form, § 
26.—Endings and parad. 52. 1 seq. 
—Various ways of contraction, 53. 
n. 1 seq. Peculiar accentuation, 54. 
n. 5.—Third form, endings, parad. ; 
§ 27.—Peculiarities of some nouns | 


forms of. 45 seq.—Anomalous ac- 
centuation of these, 46. n. 1—4.— 
Dec. III. characteristics, § 24.— 
Formation of Nom. 47, 2 seq.—of 
the other cases, 48. 4 seq.—Ac- 
centuation, 49. n. 4,—Paradigms, 
50. Declining with a vowel not 
contractible, 50. n. 1 Anomalous 
forms, 51. n. 2. 


here, 54. n. 1. seq.— Syncopated | Demonstratives, article as sich § 41. 


nouns of Dec. ITI. § 28.—Peculiar- 
ities of some nouns § 29.—Contract 
adjectives, 59. n. 4. 


Coronis, nature, and use, 30. 4. 
Correlatives, § 47. 
Crasis, 26. n. 5. a.—30. n. 3. 


Dative, ending of sing. 41. 2.—After 


verbs, § 106.—Object and use, 177. 


].—Distinction between Gen. and | 


Dat. 177. n. 2.—Dat. of locality, 
178. A.—Of time, 178. 4.—Of cir- 
cumstances, 178. 5.-The Dat. prop- 
er of direction, 178. B.—Causal 179, 
8,—Verbs placed before it, 179, a. 
seq.—Of possession, 180. 9.—In 


respect or regard to, 180. 10.—In- | 


].—Propoun, ib. 2, 3. 


Deponent verbs, § 61. 
Derivate words, § 86 —Original roots, 


ib. 1 seq. — Derivate verbs, 135. 4 
seq.—Derivate nouns, 136. 6 seq. 
—Different classes of them, 137. c. 
—Derivate adjectives, 138. 7 seq. 


Dialects, forras of in verbs, 106. 7. 


121. 7. 


Diastole, Hypodiastole, 29. 2. 
Digamma, name and office, 23. n 4.— 


When it falls away, 23. n. 4. 


Diphthongs, proper and improper, 22. 


— Pronunciation, 22.—Manner of 
writing them, 22. | 


Disjunctive clauses, § 186. 


strumental, 181. C.—Of ground or. Elision, 26. n. 5. 6. 
reason, 181. 12,—Of means or in- Ellipsis, of subject, 204. 3.—Of pred- 


strument, 181. 18.—Of way and | 


icate, 204. 4.—Of copula, 204. 5. 
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Future I, formation, 89. 4.—92. 2.— 


Future IT, when not used in act. or 


— Nature of, § 189. — Of copula, | 
ib. 2.—Of subject, ib. 3.—Of pred- ; 
icate, ib. 4. 


Pronouns enclitic, 65. n. J, also 67. | 
n. 1.—siyé enclitic, 129. 3.— Also 
gnu, 129. 4. 


Future, nature and use, 73. 7.—Ex- 


cluded from Subj. and Imper. 73. 
3.—Fut. midd. for Fut. active, 84. 
5. n.— Attic, 89. 5. — Fut. Indic. 
used to indicate certainty, 225. 2. 
—Used for the Imper., 229. 4.— 
Fut. Indic. with ay, 231. a. 


95.2.—Future Attic, 89. 5.—Syn- 
tax, 222. 7. 


midd. voice, 74. 5.-—Formation, 92. 
12.—92. 2.—96. 2.— Like Fut. L as 
to meaning, 223. N. B. 


Gender, kinds and modes of desig- 
nating it, § 16.— Neuter gender 
applied to persons, 158. 3. — Fem. 
for neuter, 193. 8.—Neuter adver- 
bially, 193. 10. 

Genitive, ending of the plural, 41. 1. 
— Original form, 41. g. — Nature 
and uses, § 98.—Opposite to the 
Acc. in meaning, 162. 2, — Gen. | 
after other nouns, with varieties of : 
meaning, § 99.—attributive ip such | 
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After participials, 172. 4.— After 
adverbs, § 102.—Absolute, § 115. 3. 


Enclitics, when accented, 24, 2.— ' Hebraism, as to pronouns, § 126.—As 


to Part, § 173. 


Heteroclites, 56. 3. 
Hypothetical sentences, 247. 4 seq. 


Peculiarities of, § 158. 


Imperfect, nature and use, 7]. 4.—On- 


ly in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91.8.—94.5.—Conveys acon- 
ditional and negative sense, 225. 3. 
—Syntax of, 217. 2. 


Imperative, nature of, 229.1.—of permis- 


sion, 229. 2.— When = Fut. 229. 
3.—Place supplied by Fut. 229. 4. 
Diff. use of Pres. and Aor., 230. 5. 
Peculiar sense of Imper. Perf. 230. 
n. 3.—Syntax, § 141.—With pj, 
230. 6. 


Impersonal verbs, § 174. 
Indeclinable nouns, 57. 6. 
Indicative 70. 2.—Independent, §138. 


—With ay, 231. a.b.—In subord. 
clauses, with and without ay, 
237. 1, seq.—With p7, 241. 2— 
In relative clauses, with and with- 
out ay, 243. 1. 2.—Adverb. clauses, 
245. 2. —§ 156. 2. n.—In hypoth. 
clauses, 249, 1.2.—-Ind. Imp. with ay, 
290. b. In clauses of way and man- 
ner, § 159. 2.—Of comparison, 253. 
2. 1.—In oratio obliqua, 274. 4. 


instances, 164. Gen. Rem.— Geni- : Infinitive, nature, 70. 6. § 161.—Old 


tive after Verbs, § 100.—nature and | 
meaning of, 164. 2.—compared to | 
the English idiom, 165. 3. — Gen. 
of space, 165, L—of time, 166. IL 
—Gen. of causal relation, 166. IIL 
— of origin, 166. 9.— of posses- 
sion, 166. b.—of that which com- 
prises, or Gen. partitive, 167. 10. 
—of material, 168. 11.—of ground 
or reason, 168. 12.—of mutual re- 
lation, 169. 12.—After verbs which 
may also govern other cases, 170. 
Gen. Rem. | seq. — After parti- 
tives, adjectives, participles, 171. 
—After compar. degree, 171. 3.— 


forms, 77. 2.—Inf. verbs in pt, 
119. 8.—With a», 233. e—With 
ws, § 159. 4. —Distinguished from 
Part., 254. n. 1.— Without the 
Article, § 162.—Subject of asen- 
tence, 255. 2.— Object of same, 
255. 3.—Place supplied by other 
modes with particles, 255. n. 2.— 
What verbs it follows, 256. 5. 1 seq. 
—Inf. complement, 256. 4.—Inf. 
explanatory, 256.5. 260.3. — Of 
design, with wote, 257. n, 1.— 
With the article, 257. Rem. § 165. 
—Inf. for Imper., § 163.—With 
cases after it, 4 164.—With the 
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same subject as the principal verb, 
258. 1.—With a diff subject, 258. 
2.—Subject and object of a sen- 
tence, § 165.—Inf. with tov be- 
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seq.—Peculiar changes in the 
third class of, 33. R. 10.—Chan- 
ges before », 34. R. 11 seq. 


fore it, 260. 3.—Inf. with 1@, 261. , Negative clauses, repeated, § 183.— 


4.—-With prep. requires the Arti- 
cle, 261. 4. Gen. Rem.—Tenses of, 
§ 166. 

Interjections, 134. 


Interpunction, origin, object, etc., 28. 


1 seq. 


Interrogative, sentences, § 175.—Di- 


rect, 271.—Indirect, 272.-Answers 
to interrog. § 176.—To interrog. 
with ov, and 7, 279. 5. 


Koppa, 21. n. 4. 


Lahials 21, 2. 

Letters, Sound of, 20.—division, 21.— 
Double letters, 21. 1.— Original 
number, 20. n.2.—compared with 
Hebrew, 21. n. 3. 

Tanguals, 21. 2. 

Inquids, 21. 2. b.—Verbs with § 66. 


Liquid Verbs, how augmented, 87. d. 


Formation of tenses, 96.—Synop- 
sis of various kinds, 110.—Synop. 
of Perf. pass., 111. 


Destroy the force of each other, 
282. 4. 


Nominative case, the subject of a sen- 


tence, 160. 1—Used absolutely, 
160. 2.—for the Voc. ib. 3.—Af 
ter a copula, ib. 4. and n. 1.—Ir- 
regular use of it in apposition, 161. 
5.— Absolute, § 115. 


Nouns, number and gender, §95.— 


Plural with the sense of the sing., 
156. 2.—Plural with generic sense, 
157. c—Attracted by the case of 
a relative, 201.3. Formations, 136. 
II. seq. 


Number in Greek, § 17.—In verbs § 


58.— Plural as sing. 206. c. d. § 95. 
2.—Variations of, 207. 5. a. 
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Numerals, Paradigm, 64.—Use of, § 


Optative, nature, 70. 4. 224. 2 seq.— 


Opt. of verbs in—pi, 119. 7.—Pe- 
culiar forms in Contracts, § 76. 1. 
—Distinguished from Subj., 224, 
3.——Peculiar in verbs in wu, 120. 


Metaplasm, 57. 4. 
Metathesis, in verbs, 151. 2. 
Middle Voice, used intransitively, 212. 


4, — Independent, 228. — Opt. of 
wish, desire, 228. 3.--Of moderate 
command, 228, n. 3.—With ay», 


Rem. IIL—figuratively, 212. Rem. 
IV.—Peculiar tenses of, § 132.— 
Meaning of, § 131. 


Modes, kinds, 70.—distinctions and 


general principles, § 137.—In in- 
dependent sentences, 225.—-Modes 
of dependent sentences, § 145.— 
Exceptions, 236. 3.—In relative 
clauses, § 151.—In_ hypothetical 
sentences, 248. 6 seq. 


228. 4.--In moderate commands, 
229, 5. — With aig av, 229. 6.— 
With «ay, 233. d.—In subord. 
clause, 239. 3.— After primary 
tenses, 239. b.—With &y in such 
clauses, 240. 4.—With yy, 241. 3. 
—lIn relative clauses, § 152.—In 
adverb. clauses, 246. 4.—§156. n. 
—Clauses of way and manner, 
§ 159. 3.—Comparison, § 160. 2. 3. 


Mode-Vowel, 76, n. 3. 2.—Parad. of, —In oratio obliqua, 273. 3. 
same with explanations, 77. Oratio Variata § 196. 

Mutes, classification, 22, also 31.— | Ordinals, 64.-Used adverbially, 195.3 
Changes when they come together, 
31 seq.—Before a rough breath-| Palatals, 21. 2. 
ing, 33. R. 5.—Changes before, Paragogic, Nun 30. 5.—Parag. of 
o, 33. R. 6.—Before p, 33. R. 7| pronouns, § 48. 
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Parenthesis, independent, 253. 4. — | Pleonasm, § 193. 


§ 194. 
Paronomasia, § 200. 
Particles, nature and kinds, § 178. 
Participles, compared with Adjec- 


Pluperfect, nature and use, 72. 6.— 
Only in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91. 9—94, 6—95. 2.—Syntax, 
219. 4. 


tives, 61.—Root-ending, 78 after| Position of words and sentences, 


Par.—Of Verbs in ps, 120. 9.— 
Participial adverbs, 132. b.—Part. 
with ay, 233. f—Nature and con- 
struction, § 167. — Distinguished 
from adjectives, ib. n. 1. 2.—Con- 
cord, 262. 2.,—Concord with sub- 
ject, 262. 3. a.—With object, ib. 
b.—Excluded by some verbs, 262. 
4,—Distinguished from Inf., 262. 
n, lL.—From a finite verb, 263. 1. 
—Objects answered by the Part. 

- § 168.— Sometimes it expresses 
subordinate action, ib. n. 2.—De- 
signates adverlial relations, § 169. 
— Of time, ib. 3.--Causal and con- 
ditional, ib. 4.—Of way and man- 
ner, 265. 5.—Special uses of, § 
170,— Part. with ws, 265. 3.— 
With verbs of existence, 265. 4.— 
Part. absolute, § 171.—In all the 
oblique cases, ib. 2—5.—Anoma- 
lies of Part. § 172.—With Gen. 
absolute instead of other cases, 
268. 2. a.—c.—With Acc. instead 
of other cases, 268. 3.—With Nom. 
instead of other cases, 267. 1.— 
Use of tenses in Part., § 173. 

Passive Voice, use of, § 133.—With 
Ace. after it, 259. 3. 

Paulo-post Future, nature and use, 
73. 8.—In the pass. only, 74. 6. 
—Syntax, 223. 8. 

Perfect, nature and use, 71. 5.—Not 
usual out of Indic., 74. 4.—Parad. 
of Perf. passive, 105.—Perf. pass. 
of pure verbs, with a, 111. 5. 

Perf. I. Formation, 90.6, 93. 3. 95. 1. 
97. 6.—Syntax, 219. 3. 

Perf. II, used in but few verbs, 74. 8. 
—Formation, 90. 7. 97. 7.—Syn- 
tax, 219. 3. 

Person, endings in Verbs, 78.—Num- 
ber of, § 58. Variation of, 207. 6 
seq.—Conforms to antecedent,§150. 


§ 197.—Of particles, § 199. 

Predicate, must be a verb, or its equiv- 
alent, 204. 4.—Ellipsis of, 204. 5. 
—Gender of, 206. b. 

Prepositions, § 85. § 179.—Primitive, 
134,—Classification,134.3.—Cases 
governed by them, § 108.—Origin 
in space relations, § 96. 7. § 108. 1. 
—Retain the same meaning every 
where, 184. 2.—Mark dimension 
relations, 184, 3.—Also time and 
causality, 184. 4.—Before Gen. or 
Dat. or Acc. only, 185. — Before 
Gen. and Acc., § 112. — Before 
Gen., Dat., and Acc., 186.—Prep. 
ei¢ and é» with constructio preg- 
nans, 186. n. 2. — Repetition of, 
187. n. 4.—Adverbial use, 187. n. 5. 
—Compounded with verbs, § 114. 
—Syntax, § 179. 

Present tense, nature and use, 71. 3. 
—Formation, 88. 3—92. 1—95. 1. 
Syntax, 216. 1. 

Proclitics, 26.0.5. d, and § 7. 2. note. 

Pronouns, personal, 65.—Relative ,66. 
Demonstr.66.— Defin. 67. — Indef. 
and Interrog., 67. — Reflex., 68. — 
Recipro., 68.— Correllative, 69. — 
Paragogic, 69. — Laws of gender 
and number, § 120.—Use of per- 
sonal pron., § 121. — Possessive, 
§ 122,—Dat. case for possessives, 
198. 3.—Demonstrative, § 123. — 
Often omitted, 199. 3. 243. 3. — 
Relative, § 124. 242. Rem. I. — 
Differ often in gender and number 
from antecedent, 200. 1. a seq. — 
Interrog. § 125.—Indef. 202. 3. 

Protasis, often omitted in sentences 
with Imperfect tense, 226. n. 3.— 
Omitted before apodosis With ay, 
231. n. 2.—Of hypoth. sentences, 
247. 4.—Relat. to apodosis, § 157.— 
Omitt. in hypoth. clauses, 251. n. 3. 
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Reduplication, what and when, 80. 1. 
— Exceptions, ib, 2.—é in the 
room of it, 81. c.— Attic Redup. 
§ 56.—Common in Aor. IL, 81. 2. 

Relative Sentences, § 149. 

Roots of Verbs, simple and augment- 
ed, § 62.——Pure and impure, 86. 2, 
3.—Augmented in diff. ways by 
consonants, 86. 4 seq.— By vowels, 
87. 5.—Par. of same, 88. 


Sami, 21. n. 4. 

Semi-vowels, 21. 2. b.—No other con- 
sonant can end a word, 22. n. 2. 
Sentences, simple, § 127.—Composite, 

143.—Principal and subordinate 
234, 3 seq. — Essential parts of, 
235. 6.— Classes of subordinate 
sentences, § 144.—Relative, § 149. 
—Adverbial, § 153.—Of place, § 
154 —Of time, § 155.—Hypothet- 
ical, 247. 4.—Adverbial, way and 
manner, § 159. 
Shigma, 21. n. 4. 
Subject of a sentence, § 127. 2.—Dis- 
agrees with the predicate, 206. 3. 


—Copula verb may conform to 


subj. or predicate, 207. 4.—Anom- 
alies of various kinds, 207. a seq. 
— Several subjects to the same 
verb, 207. 6 seq. 

Subjunctive, nature, 70. 3, 224. 3, — 
Peculiar form of in verbs in -, 
119. 6.— Distinguished from Opt. 
224, 3.—Independent, when, 227. 

'—Hortatory, 227. 2.—Deliberative, 
227. 3.— With ay, 232. c.— With 
ay joined to other particles, ib. — 
Aor. Subj. marks the future, 232. 
c and n, 1.—In sub. clauses, 239. 
3.—Subj. after historic tenses, 239. 
a.—With ay in sub. clauses, 240. 
4.—With p7, 241. 3.—In relative 
clauses, 243. 3.—In adver. clauses, 
246. 3.—In hypothetical clauses, 
249, 2.—In comparison, § 160. 2. 
—In oratio obliqua, 274. 5. 

Subordinate clauses, § 187. 

Subscript Iota, 30. 6. 

Superlative degree, 194. 6 seq.— How 
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made by the positive,194. 7.—Heb. 
superlative, 195. 8. 

Syllabication, § 14. 

Syncope, in verbs, 131. 

Synizesis, 30. n. 3. 


Trajection of words, § 198. 

Tenses, nature, 71.1. and § 135. — 
Division, 71, 2. — Limited use of, 
73. 1 seq. — Classification, 75. 1. 
— Par. of endings, 76. — Leading 
characteristics of forms, 76. n. 1. 
—Tense-endings, 76. n. 3.-Tense- 
character, ib.1.—Personal endings 
in the tenses, 77. 3.—Par. of same, 
78.—Formation of, § 63.—Forma- 
tion of, like to verbs in pu, § 80.— 
Relations of, to time, §135.—Rela- 
tive and absolute, 214. 3 seq.— 
Primary, 216. 6.—Distinctive Use, 
§ 136.—Pres. ib.—Imperf. 217. 2. 
—Perfect, 219. 3.—Pluperf. 219.4. 
— Aorist, 220. 5.—Aor. exchanged 
with various tenses, 220, 1, 2, seq. 
— Aor. for action often repeated, 
221. c.— for Future, 221. d. — in 
derived Modes, 222. 6. — Future, 
222. 7.—Paulo-post Fut. 223. 8.— 
Tropical use of the tenses, 223. 
Gen. Rem. — Peculiar use of his- 
toric tenses, 240. 6.—Tenses with 
Inf. § 166.—With the Part. § 173. 

Varied Construction, § 196. 

Verbal adjectives, forms and power, 
§ 82. 


Verbs, Nature and Kinds, 69.—Pure 
and impure, § 67. Mute Verbs, 98. 
3.—Synopsis, 99.—Paradigm, 100. 
—Illustration of forms, ete., in 
mute Verbs, 105 seq.—Synoptical 
Par. of various Verba muta, 107 seq. 
—Accentuation, 116.—Exceptions 
to its general rules, 116. 4. seq.— 
Accent. of Compound Verbs, 117. 
6.—Anomalous verbs in the N. 
Test., 130. 7.—Verbs with several 
subjects, 207. 6 seq.— Distinctions 
in kinds of, § 129.—Have their 
basis in space relations, 208. 2.— 
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Transitive and intrans., 208. 4 seq. 
Causative and permissive, 212. 
note. Reflexive, 212. Rem. L 

Verbs compound, with preposition, § 
114.—Repeat the prep. after them, 
188. 3.—Verb does not always ac- 
cord in regimen with its prep., 188. 
2.—Trans. and Intrans. §, 129. 3. 

Verbs Contract, what class contract, 
§ 73. —Contractions, how made 
112, 3.—Technical rules for them, 
112. n. 1 seq.—Synopsis, § 113.— 
Paradigms, 114. seq—Notes on 
them, 116. 

Verbs Liquid, § 66. 

Verbs deponent 9134. 

Verbs in -us, Distinctive traits, 117. 
1 seq.—-Limited number of tenses, 
117. 1. c.—Classes, 118. 2.—First 
class, from contract-roots, 118. 3. 
-—Second, with »yv or yv inserted, 
118. 4.——-Prolongation of root-vow- 
el, 118. 5.—Subj. mode peculiar, 
119. 6.—Formation of pass. and 
midd. voices, 120. 16. — What 
tenses are regular, 120. 11.— 
Notes and explanations, etc., of. 


—Anomalous forms in -w,§ 81. 
— Other pecular ones, 129. IIL. 
Verbs Pure, peculiarities, 111.—For- 

mation of, derived tenses, 111. 2. 
—FExceptions to general rule, 111. 
3.—Peculiar Perfect pass. 112, 4. 

—Synopsis, 113. 

Vocative, general form, 41. 3. —or 
Dec. Ill. 49. n. 2.—Of Part., like 
the Nom. 61. 3.—With or with- 
out w 161. 6. 

Voices, 82. 1.—Act., ib. 2.—Pass., 83. 
3.—Midd., ib. 4.— In what cases 
they adopt the same forms, § 60.— 
Tenses of one voice with the 
meaning of another, 84. 3—-5.— 
Distinctions of diff. voices, § 130. 
Middle voice, § 131. Passive, § 
133. 

Vowels, number, 21.— Quality and 
kinds, 22, Exchanges of, § 12.— 
Changes of quantity, 35. 2.—Eli- 
sion, 36. 2, and § 8. 3, 4. — Con- 
traction proper, 36. L—Improper, 
36. II. Rules for the same, 36. IL. 
1 seq. 


peculiar forms, § 79.—Par. 122 | Zeugma, § 192. 
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